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MODERN HISTORY. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Of the history of Chivalry. 

While the principal states of the west were separately 
assuming the forms best accn)mmodated to their subse- 
quent relations, agencies of various kinds were affecting 
the general frame of European soSiety, and assisting 
the development of the system, in which its maturity 
was afterwards displayed. These were the institution 
of chivalry, the expeditions distinguished by the appel- 
lation of crusades, the revival of commercial intercourse, 
and the first beginnings oT the restoration of learning. 
The subject of the presetit chapter is accordingly the 
institution of chivalry, which has so remarkably cha- 
racterised the history of the middle ages, and so deci- 
sively influenced the socflal arrangements of Europe. 

The ridicule incurred by the extravagances of chi- 
valry, when the ages to which it was accommodated had 
passed away, and th^ institution itself had degene- 
rated from its original principles, long caused it to be 
regarded as a remarkable example of the capricious 
absurdity of the human mind, arising from no settled 
principles of manners, and inducing no beneficial modi- 
fication of the intercourses of society and the relations 
of political order. More modern writers, however, have 

VOL. II. B 
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considered this subject with a more philosophical spirit ; 
and, while they have traced the institution to the pecu- 
liarities of that state of society in which it was begun, 
they have also discerned, that it has exercised a most 
important influence in improving the social, and even 
the political arrangements of the Eoropeans. If, indeed, 
we would select that distinction, which has most remark- 
ably discriminated the social habits of the modern Euro- 
peans, we should fix on chivalry, for no similar institu- 
tion has ever existed, either among the nations of 
antiquity*, or among the modern orientals®, though some 

^ Mr. Hallam, indeed, has described the Eastern Nations, Part I. ch. iii. } 5, 

ihe Achilles of Homer as the representa- has pointed out some traces of chivalry 

tive of chivalry in its most general form, in the east, but only of the military part 

Vfith all its sincerity and unyielding rec- of the system. His account of the defer- 

titude, all itscourtesies and munificence.— once shown to women in the contests of 

State of Europe during the Middle Age?, the knights, is taken from the romances 

Yol. ii. page 541. Lond. 1818. Horace of the Moors of Spain, who probably imi- 

would certainly pronounce ^a different tated the Christians of Europe. Sir John 

judgpncnt ; and though, perhaps, the pli- Malcolm has borne a strong .testimony to 

ant courtier of Augustus was not well the chivahous spirit, which he alleges to 

qualified to appreciate the fierce dignity have prevailed among the ancient Per- 

of the Grecian hero, yet even Mr. Hallam sians during the whole continuance of 

has admitted into the description of it an the Kaianian dynasty, founded by Kai 

indifierence to the cause in which he was Kobad, the Dejoces of the Greek writers, 

engaged, a quality irreconcilable to the and overthrown by Alexander the Great ; 

loyalty, which was most characteristic of and has particularly noticed the great 

the true chevalier. This loyalty, too, fbspect in which the female sex was held, 

comprehended a faithful attachment to as the principal cause of the progress 

some female, the object of the respectful ichich the Persians had made in civiliza^ 

afiection of the knight, a disposition very tion. — ^Hist. of Persia, vol. i. pp. 269, 270. 

foreign from the character of him who Lond. 1815. But this testimony rests 

spoke of his fair captive only as his prize, on the authority of F erdosi, a poetical 

and, while he reluctantly relinquished her historian, who, Sir John Malcolm admits, 

to the superior power of AgameAnou, de* ma^ have indulged his imagination in 

clared that he was still ready to fight for the embellishment of his subject, and who, 

anj other part of his property. The two though he died in the year of the hegira 

principal personages of the Iliad are, as 411, and therefore composed his poem 

Mr. H. has justly remarked, representa- just before the commencement of the 

tives of the heroic character in its two^ European chivalry, wrote, however, many 
leading varieties, of a high-minded inde-' centurife after the events which he has 
Jiendence, and of a moral and social described ; and probably found in his own 

magnanimity : but the former was too fancy the ideal forms of the manners, 

wild and ferocious, the latter too reason- which he has attributed to the ancient 

able, for modern chivalry ; nor can we Persians, as the Grecian Xenophon ap- 

find in either that principle of devotion, pears to have invented the interesting 

which, with all its superstition and ab- episode of Panthea for his historical ro- 

•urdity, exalted the ch^acter of knight- mance of Cyrus. Sir John Malcolm, in« 

hood to some degree of spiritual ele- deed, has added, that a rank equal to 

f afion. that of males was secured to the women 

^ EiohwdflODi in bis Dissertation on by the ordinances of Zoroaster; but the 
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traces of the feudal system of government, -with -which 
it appears to have been connected, have been discovered 
in the monarchies of Asia. 

St. Palaye, who has given the most complete and 
distinct account of this extraordinary institution”, has 
declared his opinion to be, that it would be difficult to 
trace it to an epoch more ancient than the eleventh 
century, and has ascribed its immediate origin to the 
aggrandisement of the French barons, as it existed at 
the beginning of the third, or Capetian dynasty, of the 
sovereigns of France. Chivalry, he remarks, considered 
merely as the ceremony by which a youthful warrior 
was presented with his arms, was practised in the time 
of Charlemagne, and may even be discovered in the 
account, which Tacitus has given ,of the northern con- 
querors of the empire. But, considered as a dignity 
which conferred the first rank* in th? military order, and 
was bestowed with a species of investiture*, accom- 
panied by certain religious ceremonies and a solemn 
oath, it cannot be derived from a period antecedent to 
that, in which the kingdom of France began to assume a 
regular form, after the confusion attending the extinc- 
tion of the second, or Carlovingian, race of princes. 
Hugh Capet, who began the third race, was placed on 


Zend, the principal of the works still ex- 
tant which have been attributed to Zoro- 
aster, was probably written, says Bnicker, 
about the time when many Jews and 
Christians resided among the Persians, 
that is, about the fourth or fifth centuzy; 
and the others which yet remaimare, by 
the historian of philosophy, supposed to 
have been conmosed at a later period from 
the tenets of Jews and Mahometans, for 
the purpose of appeasing the Mahometan 
persecutors of the worshippers of fire. — 
Hist. Crit. Philos., lib. ii. cap. iii. § 3, 4, 
cum Append. 

^ Mim. de TAcad. des Inscriptions, 
tome XX. 

* £v^ knight ranked aa the leader of 
a thousand men. 


^ Thig solemn investiture seems to 
have been introduced in a d^e of 
strengthening the feudal obligations, by 
adding to the ceremony of homage &at 
of receiving arms : perhaps the chieftains 
also procured in this manner other fol« 
• lowers besides their own vassals, who 
might give a less limited attendance. In 
its ceremonies, almost all authors, says 
St. Palaye, have remarked a relation to 
those observed by the Church in the ad^ 
ministration of the sacrament. The 
most ancient panegyrists of chivaliy speak 
of its engagements as of those of the mo- 
nastic order, and even of the pnesthooi^ 
and seem desirous of placing it on tk# 
same level with the prelacy. 

B 2 
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the tlitine towards the conclusion of the tenth century; 
and in the following, by a combination of various 
causes, was formed a system of manners, which blended 
"With the violence of anarchy the refinement of civili- 
zation. 

The independence enjoyed by the French barons at 
the beginning of the third dynasty, disposed every noble 
to emulate in his castle the pomp of his sovereign, 
which the augmented authority of the crown had begun 
to render respectable. In every district, accordingly, 
the ceremony of a court was ostentatiously maintained, 
and each of these numerous courts became a school of 
manners, in which the young nobility received edu- 
cation. As the king appointed to the offices of his 
court the princes oi^ his family, so every noble distri- 
buted those of his establishment among his own rela- 
tives, who were gratified in discharging even menial 
duties. In the course of the attendance which these 
offices required, the young nobles were trained to the 
accomplishments of chivalry, and at the age of twenty- 
one years became entitled to receive the honourable 
distinction of knighthood. The peculiar characteristic 
of the manners of a knight* bears attestation to this 
original of the institution, the quality of courtesy®, which 
was inculcated with extraordinary attention, having re- 
ceived its name from'the courts in which it was acquired, 
as the less polished quality of urbanity, or civility, was 
so denominated from the comparative refinement observ- 
able in the inhabitants of towns. • . 

The rival ceremoniousness of these numerous courts 
cani however, be regarded only as having provided cir- 

* Thus, says Spenser, bookvi. ch. i. That virtue should be plentifully found, 

$ Which of all goodly manners is the 

* Oir court it seems men courtesie do call, ground, 

For that it there most useth to abound ; And root of civil conversation/ 

And well besaemeth that in prince's ball 
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cum stances favourable to tbe formation of, this, peculiar 
system of manners. The causes, from the operation of 
which, in these circumstances, it derived its existence, 
were of a distinct and various nature ; nor can we 
reasonably suppose that, without their influence, the 
feudal nobles would have exhibited in their castles 
any other example, than that of a rude and licentious 
luxury. • 

Tacitus has informed us’, that the youth of the Ger^ 
mans did not presume to bear arms, until they had been 
publicly presented with them by some person of dis- 
tinction, or by some near relative. This kind of investi- 
ture appears to have been retained both by the Goths 
and Lombards, after they had been established within 
the limits of the empire. Zeno, the Greek emperor, 
adopted, as his son-at-arms, 'Theofioric®, the founder of 
the Gothic kingdom of Italy, which example was imi- 
tated by Justin I., in regard to the same prince. In 
these instances the German investiture was combined 
with a relation of adoption, which gave being to a close 
connexion between the two individuals. It appears, 
however, from a remarkable story related by Paul 
Warnefrede®, that among the Lombards, though the 
ceremony of military investiture was retained, no obli- 
gation of mutual attachment could be conceived to have 
been imposed. The soti of their king Audoin, who was 
himself afterwards the founder of the Lombard kingdom 
of Italy, was declared to be incapable of dining with his 
father, though he hjd been distinguished by a recent 
victory, until he should have received arms from the 
king of some foreign nation. To conform, therefore, to 
the inviolable usage of his country, the young prince, 

^ De Mor. Germ., cap. xiii. * De Gettis Langobardonmij cap*ipp& 

° Abr6g6 Chron. de THifit* d’ltaliei iziT. 
tome i p. 31--49* 
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resortmg to that very prince whom he had just before 
defeated, and whose son he had himself slain in the 
engagement, committed himself boldly to his hospitality, 
demanded the investiture of a soldier, and was dismissed 
by the father in the arms of the slaughtered son. The 
mere investiture seems to have been the whole of the 
German custom, and the Greek emperors to have 
added the adoption, in the hope of conciliating the 
friendship of Theodoric. 

Though the origin of knighthood is thus discoverable 
in the primitive manners of the Germans, yet we can 
find but a slight and imperfect rudiment of the jousts 
and tournaments, in which the emulation of chivalry was 
exercised. The investiture appears to have been adopted 
as a necessary precaution against the admission of insuf- 
ficient persons into the armies ; but the frequent hos- 
tilities of these natbns probably afforded opportunity so 
ample for the indulgence of military ardour, that the 
imitation of war was not necessary for their amusement. 
They accordingly sought their recreation, not in a com- 
bat, but in a sort of military dance'®, performed amidst 
swords and spears by naked youths, while the mimicry 
of battle was reserved to be an entertainment for a period 
of more settled order, in which the reality was less fre- 
quently witnessed. 

To arrive at the period of jousts and tournaments, we 
must descend through an interval of seven centuries; 
our first account of a tournament being that of one 
which was solemnly held by the ,sons of Charlemagne. 
The invention, indeed, was even then imperfect, being 
at that time a mock fight between two bodies of men, 
not a trial of skill between contending combatants". 


De Mor* Qerm., udv. seated a skirmish, beioff a contest of two 

The joust was a single combat ; the equal parties ; the comSa/ a ia f<nUe cor- 
tournament, properly so named, xepre- responded to a general, engagement 
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This was gradually improved, and subjected to nume- 
rous regulations. Many authors have ascribed th« 
invention of these regulations to Geoffrey of Preuilli, 
who died in the year 1 066 ; but St. Palaye was of opi- 
nion, that he only methodised those which already ex- 
isted, perhaps introducing some improvement. 

A military spirit, however, had it operated alone, 
would have produces! a very defective resemblance of 
modern chivalry. In a rude and unsettled state of 
society, indeed, individuals may be prompted to gene- 
rous exertions for the preservation of the public tran- 
quillity ; and accordingly we find that, among the petty 
governments of ancient Greece, which, in the distri- 
bution of the country into a multitude of little states, 
corresponded in some measure to the distribution of 
modern France among the barons, some persons did 
appear, who devoted their exertionss to the suppression 
of violence. But how far the Hercules and Theseus of 
ancient Greece were removed from the refinements of 
Europe, is sufficiently apparent. Lawless themselves, 
they seem to have proposed to repress all outrages 
except their own, and to* claim a monopoly of injury. 
This was, indeed, not unfrequently the just description 
of the modern knight ; but such conduct was a violation 
of the acknowledged principle of his order. The knights 
of antiquity, on the cofttrary, made no professions, but 
blindly obeyed the impulse, which urged them to en- 
counter violence wherever it presented itself, and equally 
excited them to perpetrate offences, similar to those 
which they punished. We may conclude, that the chi- 
valry of modern Europe would have proved to be of the 
latter description, if other causes had not operated to 
soften and to exalt that warlike spirit, which had been 
cherished by the disorders of a turbulent period. 

One of these co-operating and modifying causes was 
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tike respect for the female sex, which has characterised 
the modern nations of Europe ; another was the influr* 
enee: of the Christian religion. Courage, gallantry, 
and religion, formed the regular combination of the 
knightly character, however in particular instances cou- 
rage may have so far prevailed ovSr the other ingredi- 
ents, as to become mere ferocity, or courage and gal- 
lantry, predominating over the virtuous principles 
communicated by religion, may have exhibited only a 
licentious heroism. 

The due regulation of the intercourse of the sexes is 
a problem in the combinations of society, which neither 
Greeks nor Romans had been able to resolve. Though 
Aristotle maintains, that the Greeks did not imitate 
the example of the barbarians, who regarded their 
women as their slav*es, yet the virtuous part of them 
were notwitnstanding excluded from all consideration in 
society, as the mere managers of the domestic concerns 
of the men. The popular Pericles in a public 
harangue, in which he excited his own sex to the 
emulation of patriotic heroism, dismissed the Athenian 
women with a cold and contemptuous admonition, that 
it would be their great glory not to be worse than 
nature had made them, and that as little as possible, 
either of praise or blame, should be said about them 
among the men. He,* indeed, foijnd in Aspasia the social 
gratification, which he appears to have thought the 
vtftuous part of the sex incapable of affordingj and for 
which they were in truth disquali^ed by the domestic 
hahits of the Greeks. While virtuous women were 
secluded, from general society and abandoned to igno- 
rance,, .the minds of courtesans were improved by the 
intercourse of genius, and even of philosophy ; nor 




^ Thneyd., li]). ii. cap. xhr. 
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could Grecian ingenuity ever attain to the formation of 
a system of manners, which should reconcile the virtue 
of the female sex with the acquisition and the exercise 
of the talents of refined and elegant society. In the 
comedies of Terence, who copied from Menander the 
manners of the Athehians, we find no representation of 
a virtuous female fitted to interest the affections ; and 
where he appears to have attempted to create such 
an interest^*, he has only contrasted the character of a 
young woman in a state of concubinage with that of a 
common prostitute. The Medea of Euripides also af- 
fords abundemt attestation of the despised and abused 
condition of females in Grecian society ; and Aristotle 
himself, speaking of the choice of characters in reference 
to dramatic composition, mentions women with slaves, 
admitting, however, that of these ‘classes the former is 
only inferior, the latter wholly vilt. The matrons of 
Rome held a higher rank in society than those of Greece, 
probably because the Romans were almost constantly 
engaged in war, and therefore compelled to admit their 
females to a partnership in their domestic concerns. 
This higher rank they long continued to hold with 
dignity, discharging witl» credit the offices of domestic 
life ; but the general intercourse could not be said to 
have been then begun, and the women were a portion 
of the republic only as they were members of their 
respective families. When the Roman women had 
ceased to be wholly domestic, the imperfection of the 
social system became^apparent. Female manners became 
corrupted to such a degree, that Augustus was forced 
to discourage celibacy by law; and the pictures of 
female profligacy, presented by the satirist; are too 
offensive to decency for modern inspection. 


^ HMutontim, aci iL bc. 4. 


^ llf^i Qimnwif; il« 
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That women were held in respect by the ancient 
Germans, may perhaps be explained from the analogy 
of their circumstances to those of the heroic times of 
ancient Greece in which the women enjoyed more 
freedom of communication with the men, both in busi- 
ness and in amusement, than in sudceeding ages. Some 
degree of equality might therefore subsist between the 
two sexes amidst the simplicity of the barbarian tribes 
of Germany, especially as they possessed slaves for the 
performance of the laborious offices of agriculture ; and 
the influence of a colder climate, by moderating the 
passions of the northern warriors, would preserve the 
female character from being degraded by licentiousness. 
In such circumstances appears to have been formed that 
respect for the sex, which has been noticed by Tacitus^^ 
as characteristic of the primitive manners of Germany, 
though he represents the females as then living in 
seclusion. In the progress of civilization, this cold 
respect of the barbarian tribes was improved into a 
desire of becoming the objects of female favour by mar- 
tial achievements, and thus some advance was made 
towards the chivalry of a lateV period ; for we find this 
sentiment . expressed in the ‘death-song of Regner 


Milford's History of Greece, vol. i. be released from captivity. In the nine- 

p. 168. liond. 1814. teenth strophe, describing an expedit^n 

De Mor. Germ., cap. viii. 1^. to lit, long the residence of the langs of 

This curious ode has been translated the isles, he speaks of his antagonists in 

freely into the English, and literally into the language of gallantry : * With the 

the Latin language, by the Rev. J. John- rising sun we saw the lover of the maid, 

stone, who had been chaplain to the Bri- and the wooer of the widow, fainting 

tish minister in Denmark. The northern ^ beauteous in his locks ;* or, < Comatum 
hero, after various adventures, had been * amatorefn puellse, et blandiloquum pro- 
made prisoner by Ella, a Northumbrian cum viduee, mane retrocedentem obiei^ 
prince, and having been condemned to die vavi.’ In the twenty-third he utters this 
by the bite of vipers, is said to have con- sentiment : ^ Bold should the lover of the 
soled himself, in the agony of approaching fair be seen amidst the battle’s whirl- 
death, with singing the Lodbrokar-quida^ wind or, ‘ Inter strepitum gladiorum 
or death-song of Lodbroc. This recapi* semper debet blandus amasius virginum 
tulation of his former triumphs he begins imperterritum se prsestare.’ In the twenty- 
with mentioning an expedition to Gotli- sixth he says : ^ 1 sought a noble mother 
land, in which he obtained as his prize for my children ; one that might impart 
hit wife Then^ whom in that enterprise adventurous hearts to eur pos^ty f or, 
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Lodbroc, who reigned in Denmark about the beginning 
of the ninth century. 

A further progress of society might, however, have 
produced an effect analogous to the change of manners 
observed in the history of ancient Greece. As the men 
became more intimatfely connected in social and political 
relations, the women might have been left to sink into 
insignificance ; and thus the very improvement of one 
part of the species might have been the occasion of such 
a degradation of the other, as would have hindered it 
from exceeding the social refinement before attained by 
that ingenious nation. The great difficulty then is to 
conceive, how the respect for females, which seems to 
have belonged only to the heroic ages of society, should 
have been propagated into ^the times of civilization. 
Among mere savages this respect cannot subsist, because 
• in a merely savage state the peculkir qualities of the 
female sex can neither be displayed nor appreciated ; 
but neither does a mere advance in civilization appear 
to be favourable to the just pretensions of the sex, and 
some cause must be sought, which supported them 
among the nations of modSm Europe. 

The solution of this difficulty seems to be furnished 
by a consideration of the effect produced by the Chris- 
tian religion on that society, with which the tribes of 
Germany were brought into combination. A religion 
of the heart, while it addressed itself with peculiar power 


^ Matrexn meig liberig qiuBsivi, qusB eig , zabeth, the dau^ter of Jarislausi king of 
fortia corda impertiretiir.* The (Sliigtian Russia, concludin^ach strophe with say- 

relmqn was first introduced into Den- ing, ^ and yet a Russian maiden scorns 

maw in the year 826. (Mosheim, cent, ix.^ me.’ — Hist, de Danuemarc, par Mallet, 

part i. ch. 1.) The chivalry of Lodbroc introd.2^partie,p.300,303. Geneve,1787. 

wag therefore pagan. In the Ode of Ha- The chivdrous spirit of this prince may 

rold,a Norwe^an prince, who lived about have received some assistance from tha 

the middle oi the eleventh century, the infiuence of Christianity, which had becm 

spirit of sentimental attachment is dis- introduced into his country towards the 

piajed in greater maturity. He complains close of the preceding ceatury.---*Ibidt| 

that all his gloiy had not been able to tome iii. 0 . 115 . 

w c i lk t e the dAetieB ef Slinif, or Sli- 
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to tbe geii:dene6s aiid al^tion of the female , characterr 
exalted, in the estimation of the men, the very qualities 
by which the other sex is distinguished ; and as it held 
out equally to women, as to men, a hope of future hap- 
piness, in comparison with which the distinctions of their 
present existence could possess n*o importance, it on 
this account also tended to establish between them an 
equality of intercourse. The two ingredients of the 
modem society of Europe, the German tribes and the 
subjects of the ancient empire, were thus alike, though 
by different causes, prepared for giving the due consi- 
deration to that half of the species, which had been 
either held in a degrading inferiority of condition, or 
permitted to disturb the whole order of society by un- 
restrained licentiousness. _ 

How much religion was instrumental in giving to the 
female character that importance, which it enjoyed in the 
ages of chivalry, appears from the accounts which have 
been transmitted, of the education of the young candidate 
for the honour of knighthood. His earliest lessons re- 
lated principally to the love of God and of the ladies ; 
to the ladies was intrusted the charge of teaching him 
at once his catechism and the art of love ; and he was 
required early to make choice of one of the noblest, the 
most beautiful, and the most virtuous ladies of the court 
which he frequented? and to hef, as to a superior being, 
he was bound to communicate not only every action, 
but even every thought. The lessons of gallantry incul- 
cated in this intercourse, communicated, says St. Palaye, 
those respectful regards, which, never having been ef- 
&o^ from the minds of the French, have continued to 
form a distinguishing characteristic of the nation ; and 
he adds, that the instructions which these young persons 
received, in respect to decency, manners, and virtue, 
&side the deeper impressioni as they were continually 
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enforced by the examples of the ladies, and .of theknighlB 
whom they served. 

The women, respected by the men, were taught to 
respect themselves ; and in the numerous castles of the 
barons, the younger females were early instructed in the 
more essential duties,’ which they should afterwards be 
required to discharge. The men were even scrutinizing 
censors of such wom&i, as violated the decorum of their 
sex. The Chevalier de la Tour, in a letter of advice 
which he addressed to his daughters in the year 1371 , 
has observed, that it had been customary, in the purer 
times of chivalry, that the knights should publicly sig- 
nify their disapprobation of ladies, whose reputations 
had been tainted, when these were assembled with others 
of unblemished characters. , 

The grand triumph of female influence was displayed 
in those celebrated tournaments, fl^hich occupied so 
much of the attention of Europe during the period of 
chivalry. In these exercises, before the eyes of the 
most distinguished persons of all the courts of Europe, 
and in the midst of the utmost pomp of decoration, the 
knights contended for preeminence, in all the varieties 
of military contest ; but the motive, most powerfully 
exciting them to exertion, was the desire of becoming 
the chosen objects of female approbation. Sometimes 
the ladies conducted fhe combatants to the lists in 
chains, as their devoted slaves ; in all cases the knights, 
before they engaged, proclaimed aloud the names of 
the ladies, whose servants ^hey professed themselves, 
and whose attachment they regarded as a pledge of 
victory. The favours bestowed by the ladies on their 
champions, were borne as badges to distinguish them 
in the field, and most anxiously sought by their anta^ 
gonists, as the trophies of successful valour. In oon* 
ferring rewards on the victors, the ladies again noted a 
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conspicuous part, being often the arbiters of their ptre* 
tensions, and ever the bearers of the prize and the con- 
ductors of the pageant. The tournaments were followed 
by entertainments, in which the ladies enjoyed yet 
another opportunity of distinction, by presiding in con- 
versations, in which they could 'exercise and display 
their mental acquirements, agreeably to the description 
which Milton has given of these sdlemnities : 

^ Where throngs of knights and barons bold 
In weeds of peace high triumphs hold, 

With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace whom all commend/ 

Such were the entertainments, which the historian 
■ of the Roman empire has pronounced to have been 
superior to the inventions of classical antiquity, in 
regard both to th^ improvement of the public defence, 
and to the refinement of the public manners. More 
closely approaching to the reality of war than the con- 
test of the wrestler or the boxer, or even than the combat 
of the gladiator, they formed^ a much better preparation 
of the national defence ; and, connecting the two sexes 
in an intercourse of respectful gallantry, in which each 
served to meliorate the character of the other, they at 
the same time constituted a school of moral dignity, 
fantastic indeed, but* admitting no comparison with the 
ferocity of the Romans, or with the corruption of the 
Greeks. 

In this age of reasoning we might be tempted to 
deride, as a puerile superstition, that admixture of re- 
ligion, which gave an ecclesiastical character to the 
profession of chivalry, if we could forget that, in our 
own orders of knighthood, we still retain the vestiges of 


DedH and Fidl, vol. vi. pp. 27, 28. 
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such an incongruity. Superstitious, indeed, may well 
be called the religion of that ignorant period; but a 
gross religion alone was adapted to the comprehension 
of the people of such a period, and, if we consider the 
particulars of the oath which was sworn by every 
knight, we shall perceive that, gross and corrupted as it 
was, it did not fail to inculcate virtues, which tended to 
improve the human character. The widow, the orphan, 
and all the defenceless, were entitled by the oath of 
knighthood to claim protection of the knight, even to the 
hazard of his life ; and every virtue, together with all 
the graces of behaviour, was solemnly vowed by the 
candidates for this honourable distinction In many 
instances it must have happened, that these obligations 
were disregarded ; but their general influence must, not- 
withstanding, have produced a considerable eflect in 
moderating the ferocity, and purifying the corruptions, 
of a turbulent and ignorant society. If many instances 
of gross licentiousness occur in the history of chivalry, 
we should recollect that this licentiousness was the 
disease, of which chivalry, in regulating the intercourse 
of the two sexes, furnished* the appropriate remedy, and 
that the disease must be expected to be found, where the 
remedy is usefully administered. How necessary it was 
at such a time, that the religion by which men were to 
be controlled, should be «f a gross und sensible nature, 
will appear to any person, who reflects on the strange 
instance of idolatry, in which the ostentatious pageantry 
of chivalry extended and aggravated the superstitions of 
the priesthood. The peacock, the pheasant, and the 
swan”, from being regarded as the emblems of the parade 

^ The qualities required of a true che- Qui bien et mal ne peut souf&ir 

valier were faith, charity, justice, reason, A p^and honneur ne peut venir. 

prudence, temperance, strength, truth, ** When Edward 1. had conferred the 
liberality, diligence, hope, and courage, honour of knighthood upon his eldest son, 
In their conversations they often repeated two swans, florned with trappings and 
Buch maxims as this: beUs of gol^ were brought with gieaf 
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and pride of chivalry, began to be reverenced even with 
a religious veneration ; and the most solemn engage- 
ment by which a knight could be bound, was that in 
which, with a monstrous and blasphemous absurdity, he 
took a vow to his Creator, to the Virgin, to the ladies, 
and to one of these birds. 

The connexion formed between religion and gallantry 
in the system of chivalry, was a ‘natural result of the 
influence possessed by the clergy, in a time in which 
that order was the depositary of all the information of 
every state, and of the interest which the clergy must 
have felt, in supporting a system promising protection 
against violence to all the defenceless. But this con- 
nexion must have been considerably strengthened by 
the prevailing idolatry, with which the mother of our 
Lord had already begun to be reverenced, as the most 
powerful of that multitude of inferior divinities, with 
which human ignorance and weakness had paganised his 
church. This superstition seems to have arisen, in the 
fifth century, from the oriental controversy concerning 
the divine and human natures of Christ; those who 
maintained the unmixed divifiity of his character, being 
disposed to exalt the dignity»of his earthly parent, and 
even distinguishing her by the appellation of mother of 


pomp into the church, and the king took 
a solemn oath by the Gud of hdliven, and 
by thcK swanSf that he would march into 
Scotland, and never return until he 
should have avenged the death of John 
Comyn, and punished the rebellious 
Scotiu— M. Westman, an 1306. When, 
Constantinople had l^en reduced by the 
Turks, in the year 1453, the duke of Bur- 
gun^ on two or three occasions, showed 
a dklpvition to engage in an expedition 
agamit the infidels; and Olivier de la 
Mjurche has given an account of the vows 
which he and the lords of a solemn as- 
sembly at Bruges made over the peacockj 
in amagnificent banquet. Abr^el Chron. 
par Meseray, tome iv. p. 544. This, 
which, Meseray iwldS; wdht away in 


smgke with the rejoicing of the enter- 
tainment, was probably the latest example 
of this absurd impiety. 

^ Mosheim, cent. v. part ii. ch. iv. The 
doctrixMpf ike immaculaie conception of 
the Virgm, by which she was supposed to 
have been, in her own birth, free from 
the corruption of our nature, is said to 
have been introduced by Anselm, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in the reigns of 
W illiam Rufus and Henry I . Ibid. , cent, 
xiii. part ii. ch. xiii. The notion was na- 
turally adopted by the devout gallantry of 
chivalry, and the knights of Alcantara 
even swore to maintain it d ouirance^ 
Heeren but P Influence del Croisades, 
p. 204. Paris, 1808. 
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Qod^ By. the. Greeks it was adopted with the eager-- 
ness of n fanciful and ardent people, delighted to find in,, 
religion an object, which they could embellish with the 
charms of imagination, and cherish with all the warmth 
of. their vehement affections. Though the western 
Christians appear to have been less powerfully attracted 
by it than that lively people, yet among them too it was 
generally established^ and it continues to this day to be 
the favourite devotion of the Roman church. A worship 
presenting a female as the object of general devotion, 
however reprehensible in a religious view, n^ust have 
given much assistance to that social improvement, which 
was effected by the influence of the female sex, not only 
as it directly tended to magnify the importance of the 
female character, but yet mor^ as it brought religion ta 
the aid of the popular sentiment of ’gallantry, and gave 
a spiritualised refinement to that, which might else 
have been little more than a sexual attachment. This 
agency, which may be regarded as an example of the 
adventitious causes, mentioned in the introduction, cor- 
responded well in time to the effect, which it is here 
supposed to have produced, the worship of the Virgin 
Mary®* having attained t» its greatest height in the 
tenth century, the age preceding that, to which the com- 
mencement of chivalry has been assigned. An actual 
indication of its efficiency, in connecting religion with 
gallantry, is perceived in the absurd oath of chivalry, in 
which the Virgin is 
ladies. 

^ 'The Greeks, of all Christians in the made particularly to her than to Christ, 
world, seem to me the and this not only in their private 

ntost zeaiout wonkippert of the mother tions, but in their euchologion or ^nr* 
of God; the Latins in this matter are ex- mon-prayer-book itself, and in particular 
travagant enough, but tnily the Greeks far offices appointed for her worsliip/ Co^ 
outdo them. In many many instances, vel’s Account of the present Gxei^ 
which 1 could give, they ascribe unto her Church, p. 376. Cambr. 1722. 
almost as great a providence as to God ** Mosheim, cent, 10. part ii. cl^ 
himself Infinitely more prayers me 

VOL. II. 
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id between the Creator and the 
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As the adoration of the Virgin Mary assisted in com- 
bining a religious sentiment with the gallantry of chi- 
valry, so did political circumstances contribute their aid, 
to effect a combination of this sentiment with its military 
character. The Arabs or Saracens, who in the eighth 
century had conquered Spain, and made a formidable 
impression upon France, and in the ninth had almost 
taken possession of Rome, the eoclesiastical capital of 
the west, had naturally called forth a spirit of military 
exertion in defence of the church and of religion; and 
this spirit was maintained in its utmost excitement, both 
by the wars waged in the east for the deliverance of 
Palestine, and by the nearer and less interrupted hostili- 
ties of the Spanish peninsula. Agreeably to this ob- 
servation, we find that the romances, which originated 
from chivalry, and contrilbuted to support its influence, 
had for their general subject the wars of the Christians 
against their Mohammedan enemies. Not only that class 
of these compositions, which took its narratives from the 
crusades, was of this description, but the exploits, which 
they record of Charlemagne and his twelve peers, were 
also directed against the like adversaries, though in 
France and Spain, and even the wars waged by the 
British Arthur against the Saxons were converted into 
contests of a similar nature, his pagan antagonists being 
represented as Saraeens. 

The wars waged in Spain against the enemies of 
Christians, seem indeed to have done more for chivalry, 
than simply to assist in giving it a character of religious, 
hostility. As in the reciprocal communication of man- 
n^, which, in the intervals of their long and obstinate 
contention, occurred between the adverse nations of the 
peninsula, the Arabs appear to have received from the 
Spanish Christians the gallantry and the heroism of this 
system, so do they appear to have sublimated these 
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parts of its character by the ardency of their more 
southern temperament, and to have given them back to 
their antagonists exalted to a degree, to which the 
sobriety of European imagination would not have per- 
mitted them to reach. In the romantic history of the 
civil wars of Granada, which is considered as exhibiting 
a faithful representation of Moorish manners, we ac- 
cordingly find the utnfost exertions of chivalrous heroism, 
separated indeed from its devotional spirit, because 
transmitted to persons of a different faith, but combined 
with even a more enthusiastic admiration of female 
beauty, because they were already sufficiently disposed 
to this part of the character. 

In this case we discover a remarkable example of 
adventitious causes, for the influeupe appears to have 
been sent back to the place, in which it had been origi- 
nally formed, increased in its intensify amidst circum- 
stances, among which it probably could not have been 
originated. The Christians of Spain did not enjoy a 
sufficient degree of tranquillity, for giving a beginning to 
a system of manners which was actually formed by a 
feudal nobility, indulging tfiemselves at ease in the gra- 
tifications of some portion* of luxury and refinement. 
The Arabs of Spain, on the other hand, however ardently 
they might have sought the possession of female beauty, 
could not have learned, from their native customs, to give 
to their women such an importance in the competitions 
of heroism, nor could they have communicated to that 
heroism the character of a Christian warfare. In France, 
therefore, it was necessary that chivalry should have its 
commencement, that country being partitioned among 
an almost independent nobility, and little exposed to 
external molestation. But the wars of the Spanish. 
Christians could exalt the crusading part of the chival- 
rous spirit, when it had been received from their heigh- 
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ibours, and the more southern temperament of the Arabs 
of Spain could render more vehement the chivalrous 
admiration of the other sex. 

It has been admitted by St. Palaye that, while the 
laws of chivalry breathed nothing but religion, virtue, 
honour, and humanity, the ages in which it most flou- 
rished were times of profligacy, violence, and barbarism, 
and that these vices were frequenfly found in the very 
persons, who professed to observe its regulations. But 
he has also justly observed in its praise, that no other 
system was more capable of exciting emulation among 
the warriors of this period ; that its precepts, however 
in some particulars imperfect, tended generally to the 
advancement of order and virtue ; that many knights, 
faithful to the engagements which they had contracted, 
were accomplished models, not only of the military, but 
also of the pacific Virtues ; and that it was an important 
benefit, that, in ages so gross and so corrupted, chivalry 
should have produced these splendid examples for the 
general imitation. That it was actually found to operate 
favourably to public or political virtue, we have indis- 
putable evidence in the efforts employed by sovereign 
princes and statesmen to restore its principles, when the 
causes, by which it had been formed and maintained, had 
ceased to operate, and the system had therefore irreco- 
verably sunk into decay. In^he year 1351 , John k ing 
of France instituted for this purpose the order of the 
knights of the star, and his efforts were continued by 
his son, his grandson, and his great grandson. Francis I., 
the contemporary and rival of the emperor Charles V., 
was unquestionably desirous of re-establishing a system 
to which he appears to have been devotedly attached ; 
but, by conferring its honours*® on persons of a different 

This had indeed been done before, emperor Charles V. bestowed the same 
but not in so many instances, Thu honour upon artists. 
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description, men distinguished by eminence in the knoW'^. 
ledge of the law, or in other learning, he unintentionally 
counteracted the military principle of the genuine chi- 
valry. The archbishop of Bourges, in his harangue at 
the closing of the states of the year 1589, recommended 
its restoration as a m’easure beneficial to the kingdom. 

These persons had in view only the operation of the 
system in maintainihg among the men that spirit of 
honour, which animated the public strength with a prin- 
ciple more energetic, than either civil obedience, or even 
patriotism, could supply. But its influence in bringing 
the other sex into the enjoyment of a free intercourse 
with society, and so regulating that intercourse, as to 
restrain within sufficient limits the abuses, to which it 
was exposed, appears to be .a consideration deserving 
yet greater attention. If the female sex be regarded 
merely as it constitutes one half of *the human species, 
the revolution was of great importance, which placed 
women in such a station in society, as was most favour- 
able to the development of their reasonable and moral 
qualities. Such a revolution could not, however, be 
effected in the situation of the one sex, without also 
exercising a beneficial infltience on the character of the 
other, distinct from that which assisted in forming the 
factitious spirit of knightly honour. Whatever there is 
of sentiment in the affeclion, which’ men conceive for the 
other sex is, in truth, an admiration of the milder virtues 
of the human character. These a man does not so much 
reverence in his own sex, because they are associated 
with an idea of weakness ; but in a female, whom he 
considers as an object to be protected, he can regard 
them with unqualified respect. The same causes, there- 
fore, which improved the social situation and character 
of women, must, through them, have worked an advanta- 
geous change in the male part of society, not merely by 
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subjecting exterior manners to a more strict regulation^ 
but yet more, by exercising and strengthening the milder 
affections of our nature, and giving them ascendency 
o'Ter the ferocious dispositions, which are naturally pre- 
dominant among beings jealous of their strength. 

Other beneficial influences may also be ascribed to 
this system of manners, besides those which have been 
mentioned. When a haughty nobility at once trampled 
on the interests of the people, and spurned the authority 
of the sovereign, it was of great importance that an 
order of personal merit should be established, which 
should soften the distinctions of rank, and promote a free 
and general intercourse among the different orders of 
society. Chivalry, accordingly, brought knights of 
every rank into eqi}al and open competition, gave to 
every individual of the order*® an equal power of adding 
new members to its number, and taught even sovereign 
princes to consider as an honour, that they had been 
invested with the character of knighthood by private 
persons, distinguished by the display of those talents 
and virtues, which that order required. Nor was it 
merely by affording a fair opportunity of distinction, that 
chivalry encouraged gentlemen of inferior rank to 
become competitors in merit with the great nobles, and 
even with sovereign princes. More substantial benefits 
were often the reward of their exertions. Liberal dona- 
tions were frequently made by the princes or wealthy 

^ privilege of every knight ia and r^eive knighthood from the kiogi 
associate qualified persons to the order^ at ad recipiendum a nobis arma mildaria; 
hii pleasnrei lasted very long in France, md tenants of mesne lords to be knighted 
certainly down to the English wars of by whomsoever they pleased^ ad recipient 
Charles VI 1. (Monstrelet, part II. foUo dum arma de quiuseunque voluermt , — 
5Q), and| if I am not mistaken, down to Titles of Honour, p. 792. But soon 
the iimk of Francis I. But in England, after this time it became an established 
.where the spirit of independence £d not principle of our law, that no subject can 
prevail so much among the nobility, it confer knighthood, except by the king’s 
aoon ceased. Selden mentions one re- authority.^ — Hallam’s State of Euroiie 
markable instance in a writ of 29 Henry during the Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 558, 
III. mmmcming tenants in eapUe to come note. 
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baroDi, which it was not deemed dbhonourable to 
receive ; lucrative appointments in the armies were often 
bestowed upon private knights, who had displayed 
superior endowments ; and, in the troubles of this disor- 
derly period, the female inheritor of a hef not unfre- 
quently found, that, *to give her hand to some valiant 
knight, who should be able to maintain her possession, 
was the only method of preserving the property, to which 
she had succeeded. Chivalry also, besides facilitating 
the intercourse between the different orders of the nobi- 
lity and gentry, tended likewise to promote a free and 
amicable communication between the several courts of 
Europe. The knights of every country were invited to 
every tournament, and it became a part of the education 
of a chevalier to visit foreign coujts, and to acquire a 
knowledge of the manners and accomplishments, by 
which they were distinguished. Another consequence 
of the prevalence of this spirit was one, which it had in 
common with the crusades, as it effected a reduction of 
the resources of the greater nobles, a profuse disregard 
of money being one of the characteristic qualities of a 
chevalier, and the enormous®^ expenses of tournaments 
ruining many of the noblls. The crusades themselves 
may also be considered as primarily derived from the 
sentiments of chivalry, which they reciprocally contri- 
buted to heighten ; an^ they have been accordingly 
represented by the historian of the Roman empire^ as at 
once an effect and a cause of that memorable institution. 
The spirit of chivalry, from’ its very origin, partook of 
the spirit of a religious war, and therefore naturally dis- 
posed the minds of men to engage in these great enter- 
prises against the infidels, as, on the other hand, the 

^ St. Palaye lays that they were som^ * Decline and Pali, voL vi* p. 
times encouraged by the princes for this 29. 
very purpose. 
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novel theatre of exertion, presenting new dangers to be 
encountered, and new opportunities of honourable ri- 
valry, roust have furnished additional incitement to that 
chivalrous spirit, which had prompted the knights of 
Christendom to undertake the recovery of Palestine. . 

That knight-errantry, to which' attention has been 
drawn by the satire of Cervantes, does not appear to 
have been the professed and constant occupation of the 
real knights of history, however it may have embellished 
the narratives of romance, the study of which was more 
particularly the object of his ridicule. Youthful cheva- 
liers did, indeed, adopt a practice of visiting foreign 
courts, that they might perfect themselves in the accom- 
plishments of knighthood, and in their progress were 
naturally induced, npt only to engage in the wars, which 
so frequently occurred among the rival chieftains of an 
unsettled period, Uut also to interpose for the protection 
of oppressed individuals, against the violences of the 
powerful. The adventures which occurred in these 
progresses, may have prompted others to sally forth for 
the express purpose of discharging themselves of the 
obligation, which the oath of knighthood had imposed ; 
but such instances appear tb have been rare^, and to 
have been exaggerated by the embellishments of the 
writers of romance. 

Such was that chivalry, w‘hich, having arisen in 
France in the eleventh, continued to flourish through 
the two succeeding centuries. The combined results 


Mr. Turner (Hist, of Kngl.,vol.i. p. 
137) has quoted a passage from our old 
satirist, Pierce Plowman, to prove that 
they actually did roam about for this 
purpose : — 

, . . Knyghtes shoulde . 

Hyden and rappe adoune in remes aboiite, 
And to take teespasseurs and tyen hem 
faste. 


Trewely to take and treweliche to fyghte 
Ys the profession and pure ordre that 
appendeth to knyghtes. 

Edward 1., he has also remarked, 
p. 136, travelling through Burgundy, at- 
tacked the castle of a nobleman, of whom 
he heard as living by rapine, took it, and, 
having thus freed the country from the 
violence of its master, gave it disinterest- 
edly away to the count of Savoy. 
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of all the various principles, which were then acting 
upon the people of the west, of the respect with which 
the barbarians of Germany had treated their women, 
of the importance given by Christianity to the female 
character among the nations of the ancient empire, of 
the favourite superstifton, which had constituted a female 
the object of general adoration, of the feudal indepen- 
dence established airfong the nobles of France, of the 
love of arms cherished in the disorder of an unsettled 
government, of the influence of the clergy interested in 
exciting champions for the protection of the defenceless, 
of hostility against the infidel adversaries of the Chris- 
tian states, and of all the generous feelings of the human 
character, it was an important agency in the formation 
of the modern system of Eurojje. That the age of chi- 
valry is gone, it is indeed folly to regret. Its ideas 
were exaggerated, and its principles* of duty fantastic. 
But its very extravagancies qualified it to captivate the 
imaginations of men in a period, in which they were yet 
children in reason. To us has descended the spirit of 
the institution, defecated from the folly originally neces- 
sary to render it agreeable. * The honour of a gentleman 
is still held in reverence, ^nd the female character is 
treated with the courtesy of liberal intercourse. 

Other causes, acting in other circumstances, have pro- 
duced an equal, or even 4 superior politeness of outward 
behaviour, so that chivalry, though it unquestionably 
polished the manners of Europe, can maintain no ex- 
clusive pretension to tlje possession of such an influence. 
The manners of the Turks are more polite than those of 
other Europeans ; and a periodical writer®*, who appears 
to have been well acquainted with the state of manners 
among the native inhabitants of Hindostan, has extolled 
them with the warmest enthusiasm of panegyric. This 

Oriental Collections for April, May, and June, 1797. 
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writer had even alleged the manners of the nobles ef the 
east, as an instance contradictory to the received opinion^ 
that mankind are chiefly indebted, for the reformation of 
ferocious and uncouth manners, to the influence of female 
society mid chivalry. It must, indeed, be admitted, that 
the pride, and pomp, and despotism of an Asiatic court, 
might exhibit a more minute attention to the observances 
of decorum, though, even in this rCspect, it may be urged, 
that the influence of chivalry on manners consisted in 
introducing politeness among the restless and impetuous 
Europeans, not among the grave and submissive people 
of Asia®^ 

Nor is the spirit of honourable warfare confined to 
the institutions of chivalry. The ancient code of Hin- 
dostan®® has prescribed fqr combatants regulations, which 
with extraordinary scrupulosity preclude every other 
advantage, than sSich as may be obtained in a fair and 
equal contest, and most hmnanely limit the carnage of 
war. This is, however, but a part of the honourable 
spirit of chivalry, and of the remainder the ordinances 
of Menu are silent, of the generous and uncalculating 
sense of duty, exceeding the limit of merely legal obli- 
gation, and disregarding ev^ry other consideration, than 
that of the consciousness of ma^animous conduct, or of 
the approbation of men of noble minds. The sense of 
honour, it must bc acknowle*dged, is but a factitious 
principle, as it refers the actions of men to no higher 
standard than their own moral approbation; and Chris- 
tianity, truly understood, would have taught the people 
of Europe to seek the sublime of human conduct, rather 
in referring every action and its issue to the approbation 


^ Blown has remarked, that im- lence, graiity, and patience^TVaTiln in 
p«iiei^e,acti^, and aanguine hope, are Africa, &c., p. 426. Lond. 1799. 

the habiU of a European ; and that those ^ Institutes of Hindoo Law, trans- 

of an orientali pn coatrery, axe indo* iitedby Six W* Jonea,p, 170. Lond.1796. 
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and the disposal of the all-perfect Ruler of die world. 
But in the imperfect state of religious feeling it was 
important that men should be taught to elevate their 
sentiments of duty by other, though factitious and tem- 
porary means ; that chivalrous honour should inspire a 
generous fidelity, until religion should have acquired 
sufficient power over the hearts of men to direct them 
to a more exalted principle of action, than the opinion 
of imperfect and erring mortals. 

But the characteristic operation of chivalry remains 
wholly unrivalled, by which it reconciled a free inter- 
course of the sexes with a sufficient degree of purity 
in the public morals. This freedom of social intercourse 
was necessarily liable to very gross abuse ; and a system 
of manners, exalted and entfausiastic^which a reasonable 
and sober sense of duty would not have prescribed, 
seems to have been necessary for the support of morality 
in a crisis, in which the weakness of our nature was 
exposed to so much danger. Such a system was 
accordingly supplied by the chivalry of modern Europe, 
and this is its appropriate j)raise. Originating in the 
eleventh century, when the worst period of barbarism 
had gone by, and society was just beginning to assume 
a tranquil and regular form, it flourished during the 
three earlier centuries of Yetuming order, and then gra- 
dually declined, as mankind became capable of conduct- 
ing themselves agreeably to more reasonable principles 
of action. 

Chivalry was naturally exposed to abuses, which pre- 
pared its dissolution. These began early, for Peter of 
Blois, in the twelfth century, described the horses of the 
knights as laden with the instruments, not of war, but 
of luxury. Other writers have charged them with all 
the excesses of an unbridled soldiery. But St. Palaye 
has remarked, that the very writers, from whom he had 
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quoted the most severe invectives pronounced against 
the order, gave their eulogies at the same time to the 
genuine chivalry. That ruin, to which it was thus pre- 
disposed, was completed by the invention of artillery, 
which rendered the armour of the knights useless. The 
institution may be considered as finally abolished in the 
year 1559, when Henry II. of France was killed in a 
tournament. ' 

In casting a wide view over the world, it is interesting 
to reflect that, while the religion of Christ assisted in 
raising women to a station in society, befitting them as 
reasonable and accountable beings, the pretended reve- 
lation of the Arabian impostor ^ became to the females 
of the east the cause of their lowest degradation. It 
seems as if the injprovquient of the female part of our 
species could exist only as a part of a system of general 
refinement, and fbat, as the modern nations of the east 
are all rendered subordinate to the advancement of civi- 
lization in Europe, their women have been reduced to a 
more humiliating inferiority of condition, because best 
accommodated to the barbarism, to which these nations 
have been suffered to descend. A time may, however, 


The ' opinion^ commonly received 
even among the Turks, that Mohammed 
denied to women a future existence, has 
been rejected by D’Herbelot, art. Gennah, 
and has been refuted from the Koran 
itself by Reland, in his second book on 
the Mohammedan religion, sect. 18. The 
truth seems to be that, embarrassed by 
the introduction of the paradisiacal 
females, whose charms were to reward 
the male believers, he did not well know 
how to dispose of mere women, and there- 
fore said little about them. That they 
were so slightly treated in his pretended 
revelation, co-operated with the licentious 
example of the impostor himself, to effect 
that extreme degradation of the female 
character, which has distinguished the 
Mohammedan nations. Though his own 
law permitted but four wives, he indulged 
himUlf in the liberty of tok^ a greater 


number, for authorising which he pro- 
duced a special revelation. He accord- 
ingly married at least twelve women, of 
which ten were contemporary ; and he 
^ok also eleven concubines. Some 
writers extend the number of his wives 
even to twenty-six. — Hist, of the Arabs, 
vol. i. p. 239-244. Like other sensualists 
he despised the sex, to which he was at- 
tached by passion, for the commentators 
of the Koran have recorded as his saying, 
that among men there had been many 
perfect, but four only of the other sex, 
namely, Asia the wife of Pharaoh, sup- 
posed by the Mohammedans to have ^en a 
cousin of Moses, Mary the sister of Moses, 
strangely confounded with the mother of 
Jesus Christ, Khadijah his first wife, and 
Fatima his daughter.-— D'Herbelo^ art. 
Asiah and Atnrtm* 
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be expected to arrive, when the civilization of Europe, 
which has been fostered at the expense of Asia, shall be 
extended over the east, and redeem there also this half 
of the species from an unworthy bondage, while it 
qualifies the other to act as the companions of the 
females, not their masCers. 
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CHAPTER Xi. 

Of the origin and progress of the Crusades. 


3 . Crusade in the year 1096. — Jerusalem taken and the Idngdom begun, 1 099. 2. Cni« 
Bade, 1147. — Jenisalem lost and the kingdom ended, 1187. 3. Crusade, 1189. 

4. Crusade, 1203. — Latin empire of Constantinople, begun, 1204. 5. Crusade, 

1218.-~Jenisalem recovered, 1228. — Jerusalem finally lost, 1243. 6. Crusade, 

1248. — Latin empire of Constantinople ended, 1261, 7. Crusade, 1270. — Final 
expulsion of the Christians from Asia, 1291. 

Doctor Robertson^* has, remarked, that the only com- 
mon enterprise, in which the European nations ever 
engaged, remains h singular monument of human folly. 
It deserves to be considered, whether it were not es- 
sential to an undertaking, which, without reducing the 
numerous states of Christendom under the domination 
of one wide-spread empire, should force into combina- 
tion the incoherent, and even repulsive materials, of a 
rude and tumultuary systenf, that it should result from 
some temporary extravagance, rather than from a reason- 
able and permanent policy. In such a period of society 
it is naturally impossible, that numerous states should 
agree to co-operate upon any reasonable principle of 
action ; and, even if this were possible, it would not be 
so advantageous, as the transieijt influence of a tem- 
porary enthusiasm, which, when it had produced its 
eifect, would leave the several governments in the un- 
impaired enjoyment of their former distinctness and in- 
dependence. Of this latter description was the prin- 


' Hist, of Chailes V., vol. i. p. 30. Loud. 1774. 
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ciple of the crusades. Though wholly inconsistent with 
reason, it united during nearly two centuries the prin- 
cipal states of Europe in the pursuit of a common object, 
and then altogether lost its operation. The states of 
Europe were, at the close of these two centuries, dis- 
tinct and independent, however their internal interests 
and external relations had been permanently modified 
by the long continuance of their common expeditions. 

Wild, however, and extravagant as was the spirit, by 
which these expeditions were prompted, the preaching, 
of Peter the hermit, which sounded the call to arras, was 
but the exciting cause, which brought into activity the 
latent energies of the system of Europe. These were 
fully prepared for the extraordinary explosion, inso- 
much that, twenty-two years Jaefore it occurred, one 
superior mind had anticipated their development. The 
crusades, the great war of the church, were naturally 
projected by Gregory VII.* , the founder of the papal 
monarchy. That pontiff, in the year 1074, declared to 
the emperor Henry IV., that he was ready to lead an 
army of fifty thousand men to the deliverance of the 
Christians of the east. His determination was frustrated 
by his violent struggle with that emperor, and the com- 
mencement of these expeditions was postponed to the 
year 1096, when they were vigorously undertaken in the 
pontificate of Urban II. 

‘ The first project of these expeditions l^nce bed not yet fisrined that eotintry 
has l)eeii attributed, but without sufficient into a powerful monarchy, and the Sara* 
reason, to Gerbert, archbishop ofRavepna, certs were still established in the sotithem 
who in the year 999 was advanced to the provinces of Italy. Gregory was excited 
papacy with the name of Sylvester II. to conceive it by an embassy, sent by 
He did indeed address a letter in the Michael VII., emperor of Greece, to so- 
nameof Jerusalem, to the whole Christian licit assistance against the Turks, by 
church, ^ploring asswtance ) the assist- which he was enooiuraged to hope, that 
ance, however, v^ch he solicited, was of the termination of the great schism,, 
a Mfuniary nature. — Hist. Franc. Script, which separated the Greeh and hatm 
h Du Chesne, tome ii. p. 794. Indeed a churches, would be a consequence of his 
military aid must have been plainly im- interposition. — Esprit des Croisades^ tome 
practicable, when the Capetian dynasty of iii* p* 47* Dijou, 17^0. 
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’AfeMa-'ttiSi'inateriia! world it la an OBfiirersa^ 
ev'ei^'a6tifaii'ia enoouhtenefl by a corres^oifdihg 4 feacfieiitt, 
sb'in'tlie Straogetntots of policy is OvOry'energ^’Oppdsod 
‘lly‘^&i’otber, 'Which’ acts with reciprocal-and itjdalhlSie- 
Once. It was, ttierefore, in the re^lar ofdOr of' causes 
arid effects, that the strong compression exercised hy the 
Mohammedans on the Christian states of Eifrope,'shonld 
at length recoil upon themselves 4n some general enter- 
prise of hostility, whenever some special exciterrients 
should add a temporary power, or favourable circum- 
stances should invite the effort, or at least when the 
increasing improvement of modem Europe should burst 
its integuments. Instead then of considering the cru- 
sades as temporary and unaccountable extravagancies, 
we may justly conclude, with the intelligent historian 
of these expeditions®, that they must necessarily have 
occurred. • 

Their grand and predominant cause was obviously the 
influence of that ecclesiastical system, which had been 
gradually formed among the western nations, and had, 
just before this time, received from Gregory VII. all the 
improvement of which it w^ susceptible, until they had 
themselves, by their reaction on the system from which 
they sprang, enabled Innocent III. to give it its com- 
pletion. The ancient penances established by the 
canons of the church had been, in the eighth century, 
commuted for pilgrimages to Rome, to Compostella*, 
rind to Jerusalemi, but chiefly to the last of these places, 
ris having been distinguished by the birth, the miracles, 
ritifd the sufierings of Jesus Christ, and especially 

'wr i o'* ; 

• Esprit des Groisades^ tome ii. pp. 296, among them the knowledge of Christian- 
U ^ ^ ^ ^ ity, and also because he wis supposed to 

^ A town of Galicia iu Spain, held in have assisted in gaining an important 
great veneration as containinir the body victory over the Saracens. — ^ Mariana* 
of James, who was devoutly reverenced book iv. ch. i* 
by the Spaniards for having introduced 
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towards the close of the tenth, and beginning of the 
eleventh century, when a notion prevailed that the 
thousand years mentioned in the Apocalypse had ex- 
pired, and that Jesus Christ was to appear there to 
judge the world. While Palestine continued subject to 
the Arabian caliphs, the resort of pilgrims to Jerusalem 
had been much facilitated. Aroun al Raschid, the 
contemporary of Charlemagne, particularly favoured the 
..Christians, and even, for the protection of pilgrims, 
transferred to that prince the property of Jerusalem. 
Under the succeeding caliphs, indeed, the Christians 
were subjected to many exactions ; but their pilgrim- 
ages were still permitted, as furnishing an opportunity 
of extorting these payments. By this resort to Pales- 
tine, the interest, which the Christians of those ages felt 
in the immediate scenes of thfi life «f Jesus Christ, was 
perpetually cherished, while at honn,e superstition was 
daily increasing its influence, and the hierarchy magni- 
fying its power. 

To form an adequate conception of the spirit excited 
by the operation of this cause on the minds of men, it 
should be sought, not in any analogy to the habits and 
sentiments of more moderq times, but in the expressions 
of the troubadours, who exhibited in their poems the 
feelings of their contemporaries. In their compositions 
we find passages, which, Jto Christians of a more civilized 
and reasonable period, afford surprising specimens of 
the extravagancy of the human mind. One of these* 
speaks of a crusade as an expedition undertaken for the 
recovery of the land *of Syria, ‘ which God had lost 
another® remarks, that ‘ he who dies in a crusade may 
say to God — If you have died for me, have not I died 
for you ? and a third ^ observes, that he does not regard 

* Higt. Lltt^raire des Troubadours, • Ibid., tome ii. p. 20. 
tome i, p. 374. Paris, 1774. ^ Ibid., pp. 158, 9. 
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him as a knight, who will not go cheerfully, and with all 
his power, ‘ to the assistance of God, who is in so great 
need.’ 

However strongly the fanaticism of superstition might 
have affected the minds of Europeans, the circumstances 
of the western nations would not .admit their co-opera- 
tion in such enterprises at an earlier period, than the 
conclusion of the eleventh centurji. Little more than a 
century had elapsed, since the monarchy of France had 
almost sunk in dissolution, and Hugh Capet had com- 
menced the new dynasty, by which the power of the 
crown was gradually recovered and confirmed. Only 
thirty years had passed, since William the Norman had 
effected the conquest of England, and begun that new 
succession, under which the constitutional liberties of 
these countries haVe bedn slowly matured. Italy was 
embarrassed by a domestic war with the Saracens, from 
the year 820 , when they first passed from Africa to 
Sicily, until the beginning of the eleventh century, at 
which time the arrival of the Normans freed it from the 
hostility of the Saracens, but introduced a new enemy 
in their room ; nor yet was the Saracen power removed 
to a distance until the year ( 1062 , or thirty-four years 
before the first crusade, when Sicily was reduced by 
the Normans. Germany, indeed, had enjoyed a more 
settled and vigorous governme7?t during a century front 
the commencement of the reign of the first Otho, in the 
year 936 , than it afterwards experienced ; but this coun- 
try was never a principal in the expeditions to Palestine, 
and appears to have been engaged in them chiefly 
on account of the vicinity of France. Spain, occu- 
pied by its own long contest with the Saracens, could 
not have any direct concern with the expeditions 
against the Mohammedans of the east, though much 
of the spirit of general hostility against the infidels 
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was furnished from the protracted struggle of the pe- 
ninsula. 

Nor were the circumstances of the eastern countries 
less accommodated to the commencement of these great 
enterprises of the west. Jerusalem was, in the year 
1076, taken from the* Saracens by a tribe of Turks, and 
the pilgrims were subjected to outrages of every kind 
by these fierce barbdrians, who had probably been sti- 
mulated to the conquest by the hope of plundering the 
riches, which flowed thither from the west. The indul- 
gence of the Saracen caliphs had encouraged the prac- 
tice of performing pilgrimages to Jerusalem ; and when 
this practice had arisen to its utmost height, the insup- 
portable oppressions of the Turks served to kindle intd 
fury that enthusiasm, which spon afterwards converted 
crowds of pilgrims into hosts of invaders. 

The historian of the Roman empire^ias even remarked 
an adaptation of the time of the commencement of the 
crusades to the circumstances of the Turkish conquerors 
of Palestine®, ‘the prudence or fortune of the Franks 
having delayed,’ as he says, ‘their invasion till the 
decline of the Turkish empire.’ The Turks had, in the 
degeneracy of the Arabian* empire, been employed for 
its defence, in the same manner as the barbarians of 
northern Europe had been received into the armies of 
Rome ; and the mischief of such an expedient was ex- 
perienced at Bagdad, not less than in the capital of the 
west. A Seljukian dynasty was at length, in the year 
1038, established in J^ersia®^ and the Turkish sultan^®, 

° Decline and FaU, &c. vol. vi. p. 55. of the Turks influenced at once the for- 

® Ibid., vol. V. p. 653. The historian tunes both of the east and of the west of 
has remarked that Togrul Beg, the grand- Asia. 

son of Seljuk, from whom the nation The title of solthan, or sultan, sigv 

derived its name, expelled the princes nifying /orrf, was first assumed by one of 
of Ghizni from the eastern kingdoms of the independent princes of Ghizni^ and 
Persia, and drove them upon India. — afterwards adopted by the other dynas- 
Ibid., pp, 654, 5« Thus the great inroad tiesi whidi partitioned the empire cn the 
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Ws.peoplfi, hM embraced tbe-.Toligion^ of 
was soon afterwards constituted tke, tem- 
lieutenant of the caliph of Bagdad. The new 
dd{Di®ipa> under, three successive sultans of superior 
epecgy, becanie extensive and flourishing, Togrul Beg, 
tine founder, put an end to the anarchy by which Persia 
had been harassed ; Alp Arslan, the second of these 
princes, effected the acquisition of Armenia and Georgia ; 
and Malek Shah, the third, received from the caliph 
the sacred title of commander of the faithful ; expanded 
his empire from the borders of China to the neighbour- 
hood of Constantinople and the utmost limit of Arabia, 
and added to his reign the splendour of restoring the 
literature of Persia, with the scientific dignity of recti- 
fying the calendar^*. With Malek Shah, who died in 
the year 1092, the greatness of this earlier Turkish 
empire expired, three secondary dynasties becoming 
detached from the principal, which occupied the throne 
of Persia. Of these secondary dynasties, one was that 
of Kerman, an extensive, but obscure and transient 
sovereignty on the shore of the Indian ocean ; another 
was that of Syria, which, in‘the year 1096, effected the 
reduction of Jerusalem; an'd the third was that of 
Roum, established by Soliman in Anatolia, the capital 
of which was Nice, but one hundred miles distant from 
Constantinople. 

Aral^iaBs. title emir, siCTifying appetite ; and be has forgotten that the 

commander y had been before employed. — resemblance of pagan idolatry was intro- 
J^l’iSerbelot, art. Sokhan, duced into Christianity after its triumph 

^he historian of the Roman empire had been obtained, 
vettiatka on tbit pccasion, that the tri« The Gelalean year, so named from 

umph of the koran was more pure and one of the titles of Malek Shah, is, if 
meritorious than that of Christianity, as any year can be so denominated, truly 
it |r^|ncijt^Eiifted by any visible splen- tropical, or coirespondent to the appear- 
dour of worship, which might allure the ances of the sun. It was invented for 
paganiif (with resemblance of their ascertaining the return of the solemnity 

own idolatry. — Decline and Fall, vol. of Neuruz, as the Gregorian for that of 

utk ^ ( &e has hot remarked that the Ka8ter.^Beveregii Instit; Chion., lib. i. 

hdumph was much earner, as the religion cap. xi. Neuruz or Nevrouz was the 
of Mphiunmed taught no mystery, and appellation of the first da^ of the year, or 
ho r^ritiion of worldly the day of the vernal equmoz. 
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‘ Frdfti'this it is manifest, tWt the irrtii^s' of ' tlife 
ciuSad'ere could not have made any impreisibii'itt' tt'e 
titiie of any one of the three sultans, who* tibfesb^ed' the 
undivided dominions of the Turks, superior’ As thdfbfties 
of the latter were in military discipline, while tiey were 
equal in courage to’ the Europeans. But just ‘At the 
time of the commencement of these expeditions,' their 
power was paralyzed by the pretensions of the sonS of 
Malek Shah, who contested the succession with his bro- 
ther, and wrested from his authority three considerable 
portions of the empire. In this struggle, the caliph of 
Egypt had seized an opportunity of recovering Jeru- 
salem, which was thus restored to the Saracens ; but 
the Christians, though principally excited to undertake 
the crusade by the oppressiQns, T^hich the Turks had 
exercised upon the pilgrims, determined to prosecute 
their purpose, and to insist upon obtaining possession 
of the holy city. In such an adaptation of circum- 
stances, we cannot justly ascribe any thing to the pru- 
dence of the enthusiastic crowd, who poured themselves 
on the east, ignorant of their danger, and trusting to 
miracles for safety ; and fortune, if it be not employed 
to express those arrangements of a superior and con- 
trolling providence, which human wisdom is unable to 
anticipate, must be a mere sound without a signification. 
Regarding, however, tlie events of human history as 
the parts of one comprehensive moral government, com- 
bined by the great author and ruler of our species, we 
can remark with revesence the traces of a prudence not 
our own, and of a fitness not fortuitous. 

In these circumstances of the Christian and Mohamj- 
medan nations, an individual appeared, humble in 
tion, and contemptible in his person'*, but eminentjly 

Eratantem hie idem stattuaposilliu, aona contemptibilif. 'Se^ 
et quantum ad etteriorem hoxninem per* puo regnabai Imma 
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gifted for the especial office of kindling the ardour of 
fanaticism. Peter the Hermit, himself a fanatic, and 
•endowed with the spontaneous eloquence, best suited to 
excite in others a spirit similar to his own, having recently 
•visited Jerusalem, and inflamed his imagination with 
the actual view of the sufferings of the Christians, and 
of the profanation of those objects, which he reverenced 
as sacred, obtained from the patriarch letters, soliciting 
the assistance of the princes of the west. Being a 
Frenchman, he more easily found access to pope Urban 
II., who was his countryman; and this pontiff was 
prepared, both by the previous occurrences of his life, and 
by his present circumstances, to receive the impression, 
which Peter desired to communicate. Urban, who had 
been the friend of Gregory VII.“, knew with what ardour 
that pontiff" had engaged in such a project, and by what 
considerations he 'had been influenced. Alexis, the 
Greek emperor, had renewed the proposal of uniting 
the Greek and Latin churches, by which his predecessor 
had stimulated Gregory to undertake his protection 
against the Turks ; and the pontiff himself had recently 
been enabled to establish himself in the ecclesiastical 
capital, from which he had before been excluded by an 
antipope. The council of Placentia was accordingly 
convened by Urban, and there the ambassadors of Alexis 
appealed at once to the policy, and to the devotion of 
the Latins. Urban, however, who was a Frenchman, 
depended most on the exertions of his countrymen, and, 
therefore, assembled a second council at Clermont, where 
the first crusade was finally determined. 


tnim ingeaii erat, et oculum habens per* 
spicacem, i^tumque, et sponte fluens ei 
Z|on deerat eloquium. — Gulielm. Tyr., lib. 
i. cap. xL External meanness seems to 
.liave gUren to bis exportations a more 
4i^iritqal cpat^aoter. lid aecat^inc^y. In- 


fected the most mortified exterior, and 
would ride only on an ass. The people, re- 
verencing his austere humility, preserved 
the hairs of his ass as reliques. — Esprit 
des Croisades, tome iii. pp. 103, 107. 
bisprit des Croisadkf] tome iii. p.87« 
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The Rottian “ pontiffs must have been strongly in- 
fluenced by the hope of terminating the schism sepa- 
rating the Greek and Latin churches, and of extending 
their supremacy, not only over the whole of Christendom, 
but also over those countries, which should be con- 
quered, or protected, by the armies of their church. In 
the progress of these enterprises they discovered the 
advantages redounding to their temporal authority, from 
the diminution of the power of sovereigns, whose war- 
riors were thus sent to combat a distant enemy, and 
from the opportunity of imposing upon those sovereigns 
themselves, when they should become formidable, the 
obligation of going in person to the wars of the east. 

The nobles of every order, habituated to the practice 
of violence, and recently restrained by the truce of 
God, which the influence of the clergjr had caused to be 
established, must have eagerly embraced a proposal, 
which permitted them to combine violence with devo- 
tion; and the pontiff accordingly, in the council of 
Clermont, is said to have insisted upon this consideration, 
as on one fitted to exercise ja powerful influence on their 

» 

Esprit desGroisades, tome ii. p. b47, 

&c. 

A bishop of Aquitaine, in the year 
1032, published a pretended revelation, 
enjoining men to cease from hostility, 
and that being a period of public cma- 
mity, it was so favourably received, that 
a general cessation from hostilities took 
place, and continued during seven years, 
audit was agreed, that no man should, in 
time to come, attack or molest his i^lver- 
saries during the seasons set aplirt for 
celebrating the great festivals of the 
church, or from the evening of Thursday 
iu each week, to the morning of Monday 
in the week ensuing, the intervening 
days being considered as consecrated by 
the suffering and resurrection of our Lord. 

— Robertson’s Hist, of Charles V., vol. i. 
p. 336. 

‘ You will tuni,’ said the pontiff, 

^against the enemy of the Cltfistian 


name, those swords, which you are mces« 
santly sharpening against each other, 
which that salutary truce, ordained by 
our predecessors, has not been able to 
make you lay aside, and which you must 
now sheath, if you are not willing to be 
struck with the anathema, which we have 
just now launched against every one, who 
should dare to infringe it. Since you 
must have blood, bathe yourselves in the 
blood of infidels, wash away, in this guil^ 
blood, the blood of Christians, with which 
you are polluted. Oppressors of the 
widow and of the orphan, robbers, assas- 
sins, famished vultures, who have no 
pleasure but in fields of carnage, behold 
the moment, when you may prove whe- 
ther you are animated by a true courage 
whether you are warriors or savage tigerit, 
such as you have hitherto shown your- 
selves.’ — ^Esprit des Crois., tome iii, pp« 
143, 144. 
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also be actuated by the bxpectatiom 
^iproM^nag foritbemselves valuable setdeineatsf when 
they ; considered : the conquest of S4eily, iahd of the 
louthem ' provinces of Italy, which had bee^ vecently 
aehieved by. a . small number of Norman adventurers. 
The tales of pilgrims and the gifts* of commerce had led 
them to form an excessive estimate of the opulence of 
the eastern countries, which was rendered yet more 
extravagant by the boastful exaggerations of the earlier 
adventurers. 

For conceiving the ardour, with which the lower 
orders of the laity must have engaged in an enterprise 
carrying them from their homes to a distant and untried 
scene of action, it is only necessary to reflect on the 
miserable oppression under which they groaned, and on 
the common disposition of our nature, to believe that a 
cheinge of scene \vould of itself prove a removal of suf- 
fering. The advantages, however, enjoyed by those, who 
engaged in the crusades, were numerous and important. 
Those who had committed crimes, were enabled to elude 
the punishments pronounced by secular laws against 
their offences : debtors were enabled to defy, for the 
present, the claims of their creditors, and were also 
protected from the accumulafion of interest during the 
period of their service: and all of the lower orders 
enjoyed alike the advantage of emancipating themselves 
from the burthensome subjection of the vassalage, in 
Which, while at home, they were held by the nobles. 
The ecclesiastics, on the* other* hand, hoped for new 
dignities in the countries, which these expeditions 
should add to the domains of the ecclesiastical mo- 
narchyi nnd the monks found in them at least an oppor- 
tuilfty bf releasing themselves from the irksome re- 
straints of their convents. 

The grand instrument, which operated on the minds 
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ttfMWTeryi jda#^ via the invention of the indeii 
gedoear-tiMkti^eat p^tical corruption of 
chiircjh. i The bishops had already adopted: ^he- ' practice 
ofieommutting the penances of the church for suiliiS of 
moneys which were nnderstood to be applied to reiigiokis 
purposes, partly to Ihe construction of magnificeht 
edifices for the exercise of public worship. When the 
general war of the church demanded an extraordinary 
supply of money, this system of ecclesiastical finance 
was eagerly embraced by the pontiffs, and in their desire 
of accumulating the necessary treasures, extended from 
an occasional commutation of temporal penalties to a 
plenary indulgence, and from this even to a remission of 
the penalties of a future existence. One part of the 
ancient penances had been a» prolybition of carrying 
arms, and of riding ; and, according to the ancient dis- 
cipline, some penance had been imposed upon those 
who had killed men, even in the most just and necessary 
wars, an example of which occurred after the battle of 
Fontenoy, fought in the year 841. The plenary indul- 
gence, granted to the crusaders, reconciled the per- 
formance of penance with the exercises and violences of 
war ; and by this expedient, which Guibert, a French 
historian, has denominated a new kind of salvation, the 
people of Europe were brought to believe that they vrere 


The commutation of ecclesiastical 
penances for money, was a sufficiently 
obvious expedient. The difficulty was to 
extend such a commutation to the pu- 
nishments of a future life. For thil pur- 
poscj a very extraordinary notion was 
devised, that of supererogation. It was 
held, that there existed an immense trea- 
sure of merit, composed of the good deeds 
performed by the saints, beyond what was 
necessary for their own salvation ; and 
that the Roman pontiff, as the guardian 
of this treasure, possessed the power of 
assigning to any sinner such a portion of 
it| as nught be sufficient to ensure his 


future happiness. — ^Mosheim, cent xiL 
part ii. ch. iii. From F. Paul we leam, 
that to the merits of the saints, as they 
were limited, were added the i^erits of 
Jesus Christ, which gave occasion to a 
doubt of the necessity of introduck^the 
merits of the saints, as those of Jesus 
Christ were unlindted^Hist.; of the 
Council of Trent, p. 6, Loud. 1676. From 
this writer we leam, that indulgences 
were peculiar to the church of Bomev— 
Ibid., p. 766. 

Fleuxy*s fifth Disceurse of 

Hist. 
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enabled to secure' their everlasting happiness, without 
any alteration of their habits and pursuits. The erro- 
neous expectation of the near approach of the end of the 
world, which had for some time generally prevailed, 
must have powerfully urged the people of the west to 
avail themselves of so favourable an opportunity. 

Of all the countries of western Europe, France was 
on this occasion most susceptible of excitement, and 
therefore from this country more especially the cru- 
sades originated. The claim of the German crown to 
the dominion of Italy, and the consequent contention of 
the imperial and papal powers, had alienated the Ger- 
mans from the cause of the pontiffs. The Spaniards, on 
the other hand, though rendered highly fanatical in 
their long contest ;ivith the Arabs of their own country, 
were too much occupied with this struggle, to give much 
attention to expeditions undertaken against more distant 
infidels. The English, accustomed to the independence 
of the Saxon times, but recently reduced under the 
control of a Norman clergy, and in their remote situa- 
tion never molested by the ravages of the Arabs, felt but 
a slight and transient interest in the wars of Palestine. 
The Italians indeed bore a considerable part in these 
expeditions, but as sutlers and traders, rather than as 
warriors ; and it has been accordingly observed, that in 
prosecuting them, they were 'careful to avail themselves 
of every opportunity of acquiring a favourable station 
for the extension of their commerce. The domestic 
divisions of their country had , converted religion into 
policy, and the immediate seat of the papal power was 
too near to be regarded with superstitious veneration. 
While these various causes alienated from the contest 
the other countries of the west, France had been the 
birth-place of that chivalry, which so much contributed 
to animate the spirit of the crusades ; the feudal govern- 
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meat, formed there in the decline of the Carlovingian 
dynasty, had imposed on the lower orders a more 
grievous burden of oppression than in other states, and 
had thus disposed them to engage more readily in dis- 
tant and hazardous enterprises ; and the character of the 
French people was then, as it has ever been, ardent and 
impetuous, easily excjited by military ambition, and 
eager to embrace every novelty. It is remarkable, that 
the immediate circumstances of the papacy were not 
favourable to the project of Urban II. At that very 
time^® the larger portion of Rome was possessed and 
fortified by an anti-pope, and the princes were separated 
from the church, the people from the princes, by the 
excommunications, which himself and his predecessors 
had thundered against the emperoB and the king of 
France. But the general causes, already mentioned, in- 
fluenced so decisively the minds of men, and the sove- 
reigns®^ were so little able to control the conduct of 
their vassals, that the schism of the papacy and the 
alienation of the princes were incapable of opposing any 
considerable difficulty; and, we may even discover an 
important connexion betweeij such a combination of un- 
favourable circumstances and the ultimate influence of 
these memorable expeditions. 

It is known that Gregory VII. had proposed to be 
himself the leader of the army, which he wished to 
assemble against the infidels of the east; and at the 
council of Clermont, Urban was solicited to assume the 
command of the crusaders. ‘The schism *® was the 
reason assigned by the latter, which rendered it neces- 

^ Decline and Fall, &c., vol. vi. p. 3. from the very neighbourhood of his ca- 
The jBrst crusade occurred in the pital to acquire a kingdom for himself, 
reign of Philip I., in which, as has been the pontiff might well set him at defiance 
already remarked, the general proiness in a southern province, 
of the royal power was suspended. When ^ Esprit desCroi8ades,iome iii.p. 159, 

the dulce ef could proceed 
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■sarj^ td' devolve the superintendence tif hife - ehtei^ri^d 
' a legate, and may, therefore, he regarded ' ^ 
having, at least, contributed to hinder th^ Rdmin pon- 
tiffs from engaging personally in expeditions, of which 
they were naturally considered as principals and pa- 
trons. The Circumstances of the sovereigns of France 
and Germany were probably, ii^ the like manner, the 
causes, which hindered one or other of these sovereigns 
from becoming the chief commander of the general 
army of Christendom, and thus acquiring an undue as- 
cendency over the other potentates. These expeditions 
were accordingly begun under the guidance neither of 
a pope, nor of a sovereign, and therefore tended to esta- 
blish neither ah ecclesiastical, nor a temporal monarchy 
of Europe ; but, being •the spontaneous ebullitions of a 
popular enthusiasm, in which princes participated only 
as other individuals, they exercised their influences on 
the general mass of the society of western Europe, 
without disturbing the distribution of its parts. 

In tracing the progress of these expeditions, which 
occupied an interval of nearly two centuries, the atten- 
tion is principally attracted by the formation of two 
sovereignties, the kingdom of Jerusalem, and the Latin 
empire of Constantinople, each of which will be found 
to have been important in the general combination of 
events. 

As the recovery of that city, to which the superstition 
of the age had attached the idea of a local sanctity, was 
the grand object of the western Christians, it seems to 
l^ave been indispensable to their perseverance in so long 
a, struggle, that their hopes should be cherished, and 
their exertions stimulated, by the acquisition, however 
insecure and temporary, of a place, which they regarded 
vj^Ltlji l solmuch venerati^^ It was, accordingly, gained 
in the third year of that memorable period, and retained 
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during, e.^hty-e^ht; it was again acq»ir^, . ^fter ap 
inte?^y4,, pf fo^-on,e years, and held d\iri«g fifteeiu 
The cpntention of the Turks and Arabs ha9 .been alyppdy 
mentioned, as having facilitated the earlier ypidnction 
of Jerusalem ; the same contention supported, .during 
eighty-eight years, the’tottering sovereignty*®, and, after 
an interval of forty-one years, restored, for the short 
period of fifteen, the* city to the Latins, though the 
kingdom was not re-established. 

At the end of the former period, the kingdom was 
overthrown by the celebrated Saladin®*, or rather Salah- 
fideen, who, sixteen years before, had possessed himself 
of the throne of the caliphs of Egypt, and, with the 
title of sultan, had succeeded to their power. Its internal 
situation had, indeed, made aipple preparation for its 
ruin, the city being abandoned to the protection of a 
leper, a child, a woman, a coward, and A traitor®*. When 


Decline and Fall, &c. vol. vi. pp. 95, 

112 . 

** Saladin, who had been employed in 
the army of Noureddin, sultan of many 
places in Syria and Mesopotamia, pos- 
sessed himself of Kgypt, and suppressed 
the caliphate of that country, in the year 
1171. Soon after the death of Noured- 
din, which occurred in the year 1174, 
Saladin, who had continued to acknow- 
ledge a dependence on his former master, 
began to seize the towns of Syria, and, in 
the year 1187, became master of Jeruso^ 
lem. At his death, which happened in 
the year 1193, his dominions of Syria 
and Kgypt were divided among three of 
his sons, two distinct and rival dynasties 
being constituted in Upper and Lower 
Byriii^ and Egypt forming a separate 
principality. — D*Herbelot, art. Salahed- 
din. By the division of the dominions 
of Saladin, the power, which had crushed 
the Christian kingdom of Jerusalem, was 
80 much reduced, that the hopes and 
efforts of the crusaders were permitted to 
revive^ That kingdom, however, could 
be useful, only as a temporary excitement 
of their exertions, which were again sti- 
mulated by the desire and the expecta- 


tion of its re-establishment. The sup- 
pression of the Fatimite caliphate of 
Egypt, which had been a consequence of 
the ascendency attained by Sal^in, pre- 
pared that country for its subsequent in- 
corporation into the general empire of the 
<^urks. Its schismatical caliphate had 
served at once to reduce the power of the 
Arabian empire, and to maintain a prin- 
ciple of religious division, which should 
afterwards alienate Persia from the Otto« 
man government, and control the ]^ower 
of the Turks, ^e sect of Ali was re- 
stored in Persia, towards the end of the 
fourteenth century, or about two ^ntu- 
ries after it had been suppressed in 

^ Decline and Fall, &c., vol. vi. p. 96. 
The leper was Baldwin IV., king of Jeru- 
salem, who, by his diseiue, was rendered 
incapable of governing ; the woman was 
his sister, Sybilla, hJx natund successor ; 
the child was her son, Baldwin V. ; the 
coward was Guy of Lfusignauj whqm she 
married, after the suspicious death of her 
child p the tn^or wae Baymoud,- count 
of Tripoli, who had been irritated 1:^ his 
exclusion imm the outcession and' 
gency. . ^ ; i' 
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Jerusalem was again conquered by the crusaders, in 
the year 1228, the singular situation of the emperor 
Frederic II., who had effected the conquest, rendered 
it impossible for him to restore the former establishment, 
as he had been followed, even to Palestine, by the papal 
anathemas, which had been really provoked by his 
attempts to reduce Italy under his authority, but were 
alleged to have been issued in punishment of the delay 
of his expedition to the east, and of his contumacy in 
departing at length without soliciting absolution. The 
irruption of a savage horde of Carizmians, who had fled 
from the borders of the Caspian sea, before the arms of 
the Moguls, put a final period, in the year 1283, to the 
possession of the Latins^. 

Seventeen year| aftei;the termination of the kingdom 
of Jerusalem, or the earlier loss of the city, was begun 
the Latin empire of Constantinople, the other grand 
incident of these memorable enterprises. Of the seven 
principal armaments into which the crusades have 
been divided, the first and second were conducted by 
land ; the third was conducted partly by land and partly 
by sea, the Germans pursuing the former route, while 
the French and English proceeded by the latter; the 
four remaining were wholly naval, the calamities of 
marching through savage or hostile countries having 
been severely experienced in‘the preceding expeditions; 
It is remarkable, that both methods of conducting these 
expeditions contributed to the establishment of the 
Latin empire of Constantinople, 

The crusades had been originally undertaken at the 
solicitation of the Greek emperor, whose Asiatic terri- 
tory had been conquered, and whose European territory 

^ Dedine and Fall, &c,,vol. vi. p. 113. gjreat crusades; these were’commonly ex- 

^ TrooM of warriors and pilgrims, cited by some remarkable event, as the 
often confounded together, went conti* loss of Edessa, or of Jerusalem, 
nually to the east in the intervals of the 
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was threatened by the Turks; but the multitude and 
the licentiousness of his auxiliaries alarmed the emperor, 
as they successively arrived at Constantinople, in their 
progress by land to the Hellespont, while ® the avidity 
of the Latins was excited by the view of the opulence 
and luxury of the Greeks. Hence were gradually con- 
ceived on the part of the Greeks, those jealousies and 
animosities, and on thfe part of the Latins, those ambi- 
tious desires, which, in the year 1204, ended in the 
seizure of Constantinople and its territory, and the esta- 
blishment of a Latin empire for fifty-seven years. This 
crisis was immediately occasioned by the maritime con- 
veyance of the crusaders. Having contracted with the 
Venetians for the transportation of their troops, but 
being unable to pay the stipulated sum, they consented 
to gratify the republic, by employing in the reduction of 
some revolted cities of Dalmatia those gfrms, which they 
had designed to employ only against the enemies of 
their religion ; and, having once incurred the scandal of 
engaging for merely temporal purposes to combat their 
fellow-christians, they were easily induced to gratify the 
same enterprising state yet further, by espousing the 
cause of a fugitive prince of' the imperial family, who 
had solicited its influence in procuring their assistance, 
for expelling an usurper, and restoring his father to the 
throne. The city was taken, and the emperor was re- 
established ; but the revolution was soon followed by 
the subversion of the government. Discontent and 
animosity speedily arose between the Latins and the 
Greeks; a new usurpation, immediately succeeded by the 
assassination of the young prince and the death of the 

In the book entitled, Gresta Dei per ref^. Franc., and Gesta Franc. Hierus. 
Francos, which is a collection of treaties Expugii., lib. i. 

relative to the crusades, we find the ad- Decline and Fall, &c., vol. vi.pp. 143, 

miration of the Latins very emphatically 165. 
expressed. Fulcherii Camet. Gesta Fe- 
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cmperar^ freed the former from the restraipt of their 
eagagemefit; and a second conquest placed a Latin, 
sovereign on the throne of the eastern empire. 

■ The vices and the incapacity of Isaac Angelas, the 
last of the series of Greek emperors, had suffered the 
empire to crumble into ruin. A revolt of the Bulgarians 
and Walachians, which happened in the year 1186, was 
provoked by his misconduct, thfe flocks and herds of 
these simple people, their only means of subsistence, 
having been driven away for the celebration of the 
royal nuptials, and their warriors having been exas- 
perated by a refusal of equal rank and pay in the armies 
of the empire. The reign of this prince was then 
agitated by the attempts of various candidates for the 
throne, which he so unworthily filled, until at length, in 
the year 1195, he was deposed by his brother, whom 
the historian, having exhausted, as he says, the language 
of contempt on the former, contents himself with deno- 
minating the baser Alexius. The usurpation sent the 
son of Isaac, who was also named Alexius, to seek the 
aid of the Latins, and a second, but transient usurpation, 
completed the catastrophe’of the government. 

The new empire was dot fitted for a long duration. 
The imperial territories, recently diminished by the 
revolt of the Bulgarians and Walachians, were at this 
time yet more reduced by* the independence of pro- 
vinces®* acquired beyond the Hellespont with the aid of 
the first crusaders, and of a new principality of Epirus, 
comprehending also jEtolia and Thessaly. The residue 
was divided into several portions, and only a fourth 
part®* was reserved for the dominion of the emperor. 

DecHoe and Fall, &c^ pp. 131, 134. of the Maeander to the neighbourhood of 
*• Of ^ coast of Anatolia^ the Greeks the Greek capital, served to form the 
bad acquired the entire circuit from Tre- little empire of Nice. Ibid., pp. 74, 182. 
bizond tothe Sjrian ^ates. A portion of The other three were equally shared 

this territory, extending firom the banks between the republic of Venice and the 
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Th'i'-^eftty was- at* tbe satoe’tifee'T^pMie^ to* 

^Krth'* domestic and external. ■ ' TWifCteae^i* 
already alietiated by religious and nationsbimtipathtes; 
were 'iiiritat^d by exclusion from all civil andintiUttiry 
honoliffe ; and the diminutive and feeble emjiiift was 
surrbtmdeci by enemies eager to take ad vantage' ^ of (its 
weakness, by tbe revojted Bulgarians and Waladiiatta, 
tbe fugitive princes of Nice and Trebizond, and the new 
despot of Epirus. What was deficient in these causes 
of destruction, was supplied in the commercial rivalry 
of the Genoese and the Venetians®*, the former being 
easily induced to assist in the restoration of the Greeks, 
that they might themselves enjoy those advantages, 
which the latter had received from the establishment of 
the Latin empire. * , 

In the division of the Turkish dominion, the inde- 
pendent dynasty of Roum had been established in the 
lesser Asia, its territory extending from the Euphrates 
to Constantinople, and from the Black Sea to the borders 
of Syria. Through this formidable power did the cru- 
saders endeavour, in their earlier expeditions, to force 
their way to Palestine ; and^t was by the experience of 
the difficulties, with which tfiey struggled in their pro- 
gress through the lesser Asia, that they were induced to 
conduct their armies afterwards by sea. So far thai as 
the maritime character of the later expeditions was con- 
nected with the seizure of Constantinople, and the esta- 
blishment of the Latin empire of that eastern capstal,f<in 
the same degree must the, great Turkish principality nrf the 
lesser Asia be considered as entering into the general 
combination of events, which constitutes the history of the 

liarong of Fvgiice. The. doge of, Venice helf of a fouith. Decline nnd &c.> 
accordingly awymed the singular title of pp. 177, 178. 
lord of one^urth and a half of the Roman Ibid., p. 203. 

Wpiroj the. portion of the republic being ** Ibid., vol. v* p. 875* ' 
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crusades. The little empire of Nice, formed out of a por- 
tion of the territory, which had been conquered from this 
principality by the first crusaders, served on the other 
hand to shelter the imperial family of Constantinople, until 
it became practicable to expel their Latin conquerors. 

These expeditions, when they ‘had thus been diverted 
from their original object to the attack of Constantinople, 
were terminated in Africa. T^e fourth crusade had 
been employed in the reduction of the Greek empire ; 
the fifth was partly, and the sixth entirely occupied, in 
the invasion of Egypt; and the whole series was con- 
cluded with an unsuccessful attempt to effect the con- 
quest of Tunis. 

As the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem had been over- 
thrown by Saladin, the^ultan of Egypt, it was naturally 
concluded, that the most effectual method of prosecuting 
these enterprise^, would be to deprive their enemy of the 
resources supplied by Egypt, the seat of his government. 
The effort, though repeated, was unsuccessful, and de- 
cided the fortune of the crusades. In the year 1218^^ 
twenty-five years after the death of Saladin, the cru- 
saders attacked Bamietta, and took it after a siege of six- 
teen months ; but, the camp having been overflowed by 
the waters of the Nile, they were compelled to retreat, 
and to conclude a peace on the condition of relinquishing 
their conquest. Damietta \tf*as again taken in the year 
1249, and the crusading army, having advanced to the 
same position, which had before proved fatal, was defeated 
in consequence of the precipitation of the van-guard, and 
afterwards captured, with its leader, Lewis IX., of France, 
in attempting to effect a retreat, 

The final effort of the crusaders was, in the year 1270, 
exhausted in the war of Tunis, which was begun by the 
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skme prince at the close of his reign, and concluded iii 
the same year by his successor, Lewis having perished 
by the plague. Various motives have been assigned for 
a direction of their forces so remote from their original 
object. It has been said®’, that the French monarch, 
who, on account of his ’zeal for religion, has been deno- 
minated Saint Lewis, ■yas induced, by the hope of the 
conversion of the prince, to sail to that part of the coast 
of Africa, before he should pursue his voyage to the 
east. It has also been said ®®, that he was persuaded to 
it by his brother, the king of Sicily, who was desirous 
that the African coast might again become tributary to 
the Sicilian crown, as it had been in the time of Roger 
the Norman. 

In the year 1291, the crusade/s weye finally expelled 
from Asia, being then deprived of Acre, their last pos- 
session in that country. A renewal of the crusades 
was often meditated in succeeding times ®®, but the spirit 
had subsided, and the season had gone by. Mickle, 
indeed, in his remarks on the Lusiad of Camoens, has 
observed, that the eastern expeditions of the Portuguese, 
being directed against the Saracen possessors of the 
oriental countries, were really a renewal of these enter- 
prises. Lewis Sforza, however, in the year 1499, in- 
verted the principle, by forming an alliance with Baja- 
zet, the Turkish emperor, 'against the Venetians, and 
thus introducing the Turks into the political eombina* 

^ Abr4g6 de I’Hist. de France par posed to pass into Greece, vdkeki he 
Daniel, tome iii. p. 146. should have effect^ the coiiqi^ q| 

Abr6g6 Ghron. par Mezeray, tome Italy. This last project was dented hy 
iii. p. 445. the jealousy of the Venetiaxis and tan 

Renault has mentioned such a de- pope. Even in the reign, however, of 
sign, as formed in the reigns of Charles Lewis XII., he has i^arked, ^ pope 
IV. and Philip VI.; and in the ponti- endeavoured to excite the Chiutian 
ficate of Pius II., who was contemporary princes against the l^rks, when they 
to XiOwis XI. Meseray has noticed such had made an iiruj^on into Friuli, in ai4^ 
a scheme in his account of the reigns of of Lewis Sforza. ’This attempt was frus- 
Philip VI., John 1., Charles V., CWles trated by the disagreemexitof the Fnndli 
VI., Charles VII., and Lewis XI. ; and uid Venetians, 
has obienrad, that Cboto VUl. pan^ 
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tions of the Christian states. The precedent was fol- 
lowed by Francis I. of France, who brought the Turks 
into Hungary to attack the emperor. 

The ultimate failure of these expeditions has been 
attributed by the abb6 Fleury chiefly to the abuse of 
their principle, by which their peculiar character was 
extended to a variety of domestic wars. The papal 
indulgence, which had been originally granted to those, 
who engaged in the war of Palestine, was first extended 
to the preservation of the new empire of Constantinople, 
against the schismatics of Greece, and soon afterwards 
to all wars deemed necessary for the support of religion. 
Hostilities against not only the Saracens of Spain, but 
the pagans of Prussia and Livonia, the heretics of 
France and Geniiany,.and even against the emperor 
Frederic II., and his illegitimate son Manfrid, when 
they were at variance with the Roman pontiff, were 
declared to be equally meritorious with those, which 
were undertaken for the recovery of Palestine. The 
people of Christendom either availed themselves of the 
more convenient opportunity of procuring the remission 
of their sins, without engaging in a distant enterprise, or 
became indifferent to exhortations so far diverted from 
the object, which had originally excited the enthusiasm 
of the west. So indifferent, indeed, did the nations of 
Europe become to the invitations of the clergy, that it 
was at length found to be necessary to promise indul- 
gences even to those, who would be present at their 
sermons. This abuse, however, which was a natural 
consequence of the influence accruing to the Roman 
pontififs from the crusades, was not the sole cause of 
their failure. The temporal interests of their chiefs 
divided their forces in the very commencement ; and so 
much was the main object, even in the first expedition, 

^ Jortin*» Remarks on Eccles* Hist| vol. iii* p« 340< Iiond., 1805. 
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sacrificed to the desire of returning home, that Godfrey, 
the first king of Jerusalem, was left with an army con- 
sisting only of two thousand foot and three hundred 
horse. This evil became yet greater after the conquest 
of Constantinople, the new empire erected in Greece 
presenting more powerful attractions to the avidity of 
the western Europearis, and diverting their attention 
from the recovery of Palestine. Lastly, the methods of 
providing for the expenses of these expeditions, contri- 
buted also to abate the spirit, by which they were 
animated. A plenary indulgence was at first granted 
only to those who bore arms. It was afterwards ex- 
tended to those, who, being, on account of age, infirmity, 
or sex, incapable of service, furnished money for the 
maintenance of the cause ; from these it was still further 
extended to all persons whatsoever, wjio gave money, 
either in their lives, or by their wills; and at length, 
even they, who had bound themselves to serve in the 
crusades, obtained dispensations from their vows, in 
consideration of pecuniary assistance. The insuffi- 
ciency of these expedients g^ve occasion to the adop- 
tion of another, which must-have alienated the whole 
body of the clergy, the very agents in prompting these 
enterprises of erroneous piety. After the loss of Jeru- 
salem, it was deemed necessary to exact a contribution 
from the ecclesiastics, whi(^, from the victorious sultan, 
was named the Saladin-tenth ; and, so commodious a 
precedent of taxation was followed on all occasions, the 
Roman pontiffs arrogating to themselves a right of dis- 
posing of all ecclesiastical revenues. 
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( 

Of the Consequences of the Crusades. 

A VERT superficial consideration of the crusades will 
produce a conviction of the importance of the conse- 
quences, which must have followed such a series of 
expeditions, whatever may be thought of them, as ad- 
vantageous or prejudicial. Occurring just at the time, 
when the governieients* of western Europe were begin- 
ning to assume ^their respective forms of policy; cre- 
ating a political and social intercourse among nations, 
which before had been scarcely brought together, ex- 
cept by the violences of neighbouring hostility ; fami- 
liarising the half-civilized inhabitants of the western 
states to the commercial opjulence of the cities of Italy, 
to the still remaining grandeur of the eastern capital of 
the ancient empire, and to the peculiar manners and 
appearances of yet more distant countries j and exer- 
cising whatever influence of good or ill they possessed, 
not in one temporary and Iransient agency upon the 
society of Europe, but by an operation, continued 
duting almost two centuries ; these expeditions cannot 
have failed to generate ' effects of the greatest impor- 
tance, not only in those nations of Europe, which were 
immediately engaged, but also as far as the influence of 
European manners and principles may be conceived to 
extend. 

Historians are, however, by no means agreed in de- 
termining, whether the consequences of these enter- 
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prises should be regarded as beneficial or mischievous. 
Among those, by whom they have been particularly 
noticed, may be distinguished Mosheim, Robertson, 
Gibbon, and Herder. Of these four writers, Mosheim 
and Gibbon, influenced by very diflerent sentiments, 
may yet be classed together, as agreeing in the condem- 
nation of the crusades, which they have represented as 
the source of the most fatal calamities ; Robertson was 
their unqualified panegyrist ; Herder held a middle rank 
between the two descriptions. 

Mosheim, it is obvious, regarded these enterprises, 
merely as an ecclesiastical historian, and, in this cha- 
racter, reprobating at once the corrupt principles, which 
had generated the fanaticism of the crusaders, and the 
mischiefs immediately redounding to» the purity of reli- 
gion, from their expeditions, was natjirally led to con- 
demn the crusades, as pernicious in every view, eccle- 
siastical and political. The Roman pontiffs and the 
princes of Europe were originally, he remarks \ engaged 
in them solely by superstition, though their subse- 
quent experience of the adv,antages, derived from them, 
reinforced this principle with the impulses of ambition 
and avarice ; and the consequences were, in his opinion, 

‘ highly prejudicial, both to the cause of religion, and to 
the civil interests of mankind,’ enormously augmenting 
the authority of the hComan pontiff, enriching the 
churches and monasteries, destroying ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, aggravating the prevailing superstitions, and, on 
the other hand, exhausting the western nations of their 
population, and of their treasures. 

The historian of the Roman empire, though not influ- 
enced by sentiments similar to those of the historian of 
the Christian church, was yet, by an opposite disposi- 
tion, induced to exaggerate the abuses of Christiaiiily, 

^ EccIm. Hifti cent 11| Fart I* du L } % 
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and 'thus for once to ’Write m cott'espo^dSiice ‘With"thSr 
siUcei'e and anxious friend 6f genuinfe religieEfl.'' ''*' T^€? 
principle -of the ‘oriisades,’ says this historian®, ‘was a 
sa'mge fMiaticiBnii' 'and the most important' effects Wet^ 
analogous tothe cause. Each pilgrim ■was atnbitioofe'to 
return with his sacred spoils, the relics of Greece and 
Palestine ; and each relic was pt’eceded and followed 
by a train of miracles and visions. The belief of the 
catholics was corrupted by new legends, their practice 
by new superstitions ; and the establishment of the 
inquisition, the mendicant orders of monks and friars, 
the last abuse of indulgences, and the final progress 
of idolatry, flowed from the baleful fountain of the 
holy war. The active spirit of the Latins preyed upon 
the vitals of their leason'and religion ; and, if the ninth 
and tenth centufies were the times of darkness, the 
thirteenth and fourteenth were the age of absurdity and 
fable.’ He afterwards, indeed, admits, that society made 
a great and rapid progress towards improvement, during 
the two centuries of the crusades, but declares his opi- 
nion, that these enterprises ‘ checked, rather than for- 
warded, the maturity of Europe;’ and yet concludes 
with acknowledging that, among the causes, which 
undermined the feudal aristocracy, ‘ a conspicuous place 
must be allowed to the crusades. The estates of the 
barons,’ he observes, ‘ were dissipated, and their race 
was often extinguished, in these costly and perilous 
expeditions. Their poverty extorted from their pride 
those charters of freedom, which unlocked the fetters 
of the slave, secured the farm of the peasant and the 
shop' of the artificer, and gradually restored a substance 
and a -soul to the most numerous and useful patrt of the 
community.’ 

Bobertwa, on the contrary, has represented the con- 

* Dedise and Fall, &c., toL vi. p. 209~eil. 
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S0^u«eno^s<'.Qf hH^e^crusades as altogetheri *>benefieid,^ 
OmposingrWs ‘View of the Progress. of iSociety io- 
Europe,’ and perceiving that this, progress, wasiiobvi- 
ously.-^^n some respects, facilitated and incitecirby their 
operation, he appears to have contented himself, with 
the consideration, which was favourable to his imme- 
diate purpose. He has, accordingly, described them,^ as 
having ditfused information and improvement among 
the western nations of Europe, by leading them through 
Italy, Greece, and Asia, countries better cultivated and 
more civilized than their own, and by opening an inter- 
course between the east and the west, which subsisted 
during two centuries. He has represented them, as 
having produced a salutary revolution in the internal 
state of governments, by the opportunities afforded to 
sovereigns, none of whom engaged in J;he first of these 
expeditions, of purchasing, at a small expense, consi- 
derable territories from the barons ; by the augmentation 
of the power of the monarchs, arising from the reunion 
of those fiefs, the possessors of which had penshed, 
without leaving heirs to inherit them ; by the facility of 
extending the royal prerogatives, during the absence of 
the feudal chiefs, who were accustomed to, control and 
defy their superiors ; and by the suspension, or extinc- 
tion, of private hostilities*, those who were eng^ed in 
these expeditions, being protected by the anathemas 
of the church. He has, in the last place, exibibited 
them, as enriching the commercial states of Italy.^ not 
only by the profits, immediately arising from ccmveying 
the armies, and supplying them with provisions, but 
stiU more by the valuable immunities^ procimed; fiMr 
those states, in the settlements, which the '.crusaders 

/ ; 1 ' i j ‘ • « ' ♦ > 

* Hist, of Charles V.| vol. i. ( 1. turned the arms of the Europeai^ ujuinsi 

The ahh^'fleixry the the iafid^ and Miheji* tended 

crusades were more useful fw this nur* the nobility. — Discourse v. 
pose, than the truce of God, both as usy 
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The 'tw6 fornier df these writers have omitted all con- 
sideration of the commercial benefits of fhe crusades’; 
aiiA yet they were unquestionably important to Italy, 
the only country of the west, which could then be con- 
sidered as commercial. They have even represented 
them as, in this respect, of an injurious tendency, the 
population of the west having been greatly diminished 
by these enterprises, and its treasures transferred to the 
east. That a very considerable loss of the inhabitants 
of western Europe was occasioned, and a very consi- 
derable portion of its coin was drawn away, are unques- 
tionable facts, though they do not appear to have been 
contemplated by Robertson, who appears to have, in 
this view, attended only to the advantages derived to 
the commercial states of*Italy. Neither can it be ques- 
tioned that, wh^ a society has assumed a form, which 
admits the peaceable and regular exertions of domestic 
industry, its members may be more usefully occupied at 
home, than in the prosecution of a military enterprise, 
and that the subtraction of a large portion of its coin 
would be prejudicial to the public prosperity. The 
subject of inquiry, in the pfesent case, is, however, not 
what would be the most beneficial disposition of the 
population and com of an improved society, but what 
would be most advantageous to a community, in which 
the mass of the people is oppressed by the superior 
orders, and industry is subjected to the most grievous 
restrictions, in which the nobility, disregarding the con- 
trol of the sovereign, considered violence as the privilege 
of their inheritance, and sometimes as the instrument of 
their acquisitions. Such was, at that period, the state 
of France, the country chiefly concerned in these expe- 
ditions; and in reference to such a state of society, 
therefore, should the question be considered. 

The judicious author of the Esprit des Croisades, has 
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presented sucli a picture of the eleventli iceptury^ as 
must preclude every doubt, in regard to that part,pf the 
enquiry -which, relates to the loss of inhabitants, ,‘^e 
‘ need only,’ says he ®, ' cast our eyes on the inj^pjeqse 
‘ crowd of councils occasioned by the corruption of man- 
‘ ners, and we shall See that, except the tenth century, 

‘ we could scarcely ^nd any so depraved as that by 
‘ which it was succeeded. They were all occupied in 
‘ condemning incestuous or adulterous persons, monks or 
‘ clergymen, who had become vagrants or soldiers, and 
‘ laymen guilty of unnatural vices and of every species 
‘ of violence ; and these very councils,’ he adds, ‘ at the 
‘ same time contributed to aggravate the abuses, which 
‘ they laboured to remove, by extending and multiplying 
‘ the privilege of sanctuary, wljich vjas then attached to 
* crosses on the highways.’ It is reasonable to conclude, 
that such a state of manners® indispensably required 
that some great drain should be opened, for carrying 
away the licentiousness and the violence, which ren- 
dered society incapable of receiving the principles of 
improvement. That the licentious and the violent were 
the foremost to engage in these expeditions, is certain.. 
The violent were eager to embrace a method of salva- 
tion, which accorded with their ordinary practices ; the 
licentious were well pleased to exchange their domestic 
situations for the irregularities of a camp. The accounts 
of the conduct of the crusaders in the east sufficiently 
prove, that their armies were principally composed of 
these two descriptions. When these had been swept 

” Tome ii. pp. 347, 348. those resort, who mre desirous of signal- 

; ^ The anecdote told of himself to the izing their valour by a4uel). and where} 
Greek emperor, by one of the crusading while waiting for the appearance of an 
chieft, is a curious instance of the bar- enemy, they implM the. assistaace/of 
barous ferocity of the time. * 1 know God. I have wait^ there often and 
but on4 thing/ said the haughty noble long) and no eneikty has dared to preabbt 
to the emperor, who had demanded who, himself before iiio^’-*lbid.i tomo^iU* .p* 
and whence he was, * that there is, in my 452. m 

cotnitryi a place neanva chlurd^f to which 
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from the land, it was surely not less fitted for ^e recep» 
tion of social order and happiness. The sober and in~ 
dustrious remained behind ; and the reduction of the 
population of Europe must even have been serviceable 
to these, in bestowing upon them a larger share of poli- 
tical importance. 

The other objection, which rel^^es to the subtraction 
of the current coin of the west, may be obviated by a 
consideration of the connexion of currency with com- 
merce. The more western countries, and France in par- 
ticular, were indeed drained of their coin, but it was not 
transferred to the east. The crusaders were very fat 
from purchasing of the orientals the necessaries, which 
they found in their country ; and at Constantinople they 
were even supplied witlj money by the emperor. The 
treasures exported by the crusaders all found their way 
to Italy, the traders of that country contracting with the 
western princes for transporting their forces, and sup- 
plying from the shores of Asia the armies with provi- 
sions, after they had disembarked. The question is 
therefore simply, whether the sudden removal of a 
considerable portion of the* coin of the more western 
countries of Europe to the commercial cities of Italy, 
was, at that period, prejudicial to their general interest. 

For answering this question satisfactorily, it should be 
recollected that, though the ‘Italian states were much 
more advanced in improvement than the more western 
countries, yet even among them the spirit of commercial 
activity had been but recently and imperfectly excited, 
and was capable of being much assisted by the stimu- 
lating application of a new and considerable capital. 
The other countries of the west, on the other hand, had 
not yet become in any degree entitled to the character of 
commercial communities; their traffic must have consisted 
chiefly in the gross productions of their soils, for the 
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finer manufactures were unknown among them. In 
such circumstances the subtraction of a considerable 
portion of their currency, though it must have cansed 
much inconvenience, could not, in any great degree, 
have reduced their prosperity. The general improve- 
ment of western Europe may then have been prompted 
by this transmission ol* a large part of its coin from the 
countries still in a very rude condition, and not yet 
capable of engaging in the enterprises of commerce, to 
that which had already, though but recently, put forth 
the energies of industry, and was therefore qualified to 
receive much advantage from the introduction of a large 
additional capital ; especially as this could ultimately 
repay the favour to the more western countries, by ex- 
tending to them those commercial influences, which had 
been fostered in its own peculiarly favourable circum- 
stances. ' 

The historian of the Roman empire has represented 
the crusaders as irreclaimable barbarians, utterly insen- 
sible to the superior refinement of the nations which 
they visited, and incapable of deriving from an inter- 
course, continued during tWo centuries, any degree of 
information or improvement*. It must, indeed, be ac- 
knowledged, that the crusaders were barbarians in com- 
parison with the luxurious and corrupted inhabitants of 
the eastern capital ; but they were not such barbarians 
as had, six centuries before, subverted the empire of the 
west. The governments of western Europe had beg^n 
to assume some degree of regularity, learning had begun 
to awaken among their subjects the dormant energies of 
mind,, and the institutions of chivalry to civilize and 
refine the manners of society. It is npt reasonable to 
suppose, that people, in this period of their social pro- 
gress, should ^ insensible to a very considerable 8U> 
periority of improvement, when placed directly in their 
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vifew; and the passages cited by Robertson^ prove in- 
controvertibly, that the more intelligent among them 
regarded the elegance of the eastern capital with the 
most enthusiastic admiration, and were even sensible of 
the superiority of the Italians, not only in the refine- 
ments of life, but also in the wisdom of their political 
regulations. The mass of the- qrusaders may, indeed, 
have felt little of this admiration, but few of that de- 
scription returned to their native countries, and the 
leaders must be considered as the natural vehicles for 
the transmission of national improvement. 

But, though the historian has denied the influence of 
the examples of refinement, presented to the eyes of the 
crusaders, he has admitted that the crusades did exercise 
a very extensive, though an indirect influence, in pro- 
moting the improvement of European manners, since he 
has represented that spirit of chivalry, to which so 
much of it may justly be ascribed, as an effect, not less 
than a cause, of these expeditions to the east. A series 
of distant enterprises against infidels, could not fail to 
cherish that mixed principle of the passion for military 
glory and of religious zeal, from which they had ori- 
ginated, and thereby augment the influence of that sin- 
gular system of manners, which protected female inter- 
course by the barriers of decorum, and introduced the 
magnanimity of heroism inW the conduct of ordinary 
life. 

It should further be remarked, that both Mosheim and 
Gibbon have omitted the^consideration of that influence 
of the crusades, which operated to the extinction, or the 
suspension, of private hostilities, the great malady of the 
feudal governments of Europe. If we could for a mo- 
ment doubt of their importance in this respect, we must 
receive entire conviction from the arguments alleged 

^ See note 16 of the preoeding chvptet. 
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to have been employed by the pontiff for stimulating the 
chieftains of Europe to the war of the east. In such a 
state of society as is there described, the ordinary policy 
of a statesman would divert against a foreign enemy the 
passions of a people thus preying upon themselves ; and, 
in the case of the cru’sades, the domestic tranquillity of 
the west enjoyed thq additional advantage of beii^ 
guaranteed by the anathemas of Rome. 

It must be remarked, on the other hand, that these 
two historians have noticed a consequence of .the cru- 
sades, which has been omitted by Robertson, though 
entitled to a very serious consideration ; they concur in 
describing the superstitions of the west as having re- 
ceived their last aggravations from the wars of Palestine. 
The reality of this consequence^must^be acknowledged ; 
but, in a comprehensive view of the progress of society, 
it may be regarded as indirectly beneficial, however 
it augmented the aggregate of present evils. Tyrants 
have been named the fathers of freedom, and abuses 
may, in the same view, be considered as the parents 
of reformation. The principle of the crusaders was 
indeed, as both these writefs have remarked, a savage 
fanaticism ; but the nations, in which the most unlimited 
indulgence was given to such a spirit, must have been 
hastened forwards towards reformation by the very ex- 
cesses, which it instigated. The accumulation of su- 
perstitions disgusted the wise, the extreme abuse of 
indulgences ofiended the moral, and the very spirit of 
religious hostility, which, from, foreign violences against 
infidels, was directed to domestic violences against re- 
puted heretics, served “ to excite that disposition to 


Fideles mirabantur, says M. Paris» heretics of the south of France had pro- 
quod tantum eis promiUeret ^apa, sc.) tested a^^^ainst the principle of the oi^nal 
pro sanguine Chiistianorum enundendoi crusades. — ^MosheuH; cent. au« parti, ch.i. 
quantum pro cruore infidellum. The sect note. 
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religious reformation, which, in the sixteenth century, 
gave a beginning to the protestant churches of Europe. 

In regard to one important consequence of the cru- 
sades all writers are agreed, except Mosheim, who does 
not appear to have taken it into consideration, their 
operation in giving a shock to th’e political importance 
of the feudal aristocracy, and in assisting the emancipa- 
tion of the lower orders of society. No great sovereign 
was engaged in the first, or in the fourth crusade ; and, 
except the partial and reluctant concern taken by the 
emperor Frederic II., the same observation may be 
extended to the fifth. These three of the seven prin- 
cipal expeditions may, accordingly, be considered, as 
having more especially operated to the depression of 
the feudal nobili^, thp sovereigns having remained 
quietly at home, while inferior princes and barons ex- 
hausted their re^urces, to provide for expeditions to the 
east. All have been regarded as having operated in 
favour of the lower orders, by distressing the superior 
classes, and reducing them to the necessity of bartering 
privileges for money. 

The first example of the latter operation was exhi- 
bited in Italy where the great augmentation of 
wealth, occasioned by the crusades, excited so general 
a desire of liberty, that, before the conclusion of the last 
of these expeditions, all the Isonsiderable cities of that 
country had either purchased, or extorted, large immu- 
nities from the emperors. These grants of municipal 
privileges were, from Italy, introduced into the other 
countries of Europe The sovereigns favoured the 

Hist, of Charles V., vol. i. sect. i. tions, however, were introduced by the 

The practice was adopted in France crusaders into Palestine, even before they 
by Lewis the Gross, who died in the year had spread into the western countries, 
1137, and in Germany by Frederic I., the franchises of burghs, or boroughs, 
who died in the'year 1190. In England, being established by the Anixes of Jem- 
it has been referred to the year 1 1 67. ta/cm, a code framed at the commence* 
The time of its commencement in Spain mcnt of the kingdom, 
has not been ascertained. Incorpora* 
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innovation, to form a counterpoise to the power of the 
nobles ; and the nobles, impoverished by the expenses 
of the crusades, were eager to procure money by the 
sale of charters, which undermined their own importance. 

Though these expeditions must have universally 
tended to give importance to the lower orders, the influ- 
ence in depressing the feudal aristocracy, which has 
been ascribed to them generally by historians, appears 
to have been limited to France. Among the sovereigns 
engaged in the crusades, we find three German empe- 
rors, Conrad III., Frederic I., and Frederic II., and one 
king of England, Richard I. ; and it has been already 
shown, that the expeditions of these princes were favour- 
able to the aggrandisement of the aristocracy, in their 
respective countries. It has been shswn**, that the dis- 
astrous crusade, in which Conrad lost Jiis whole army, 
favoured very considerably the growing power of the 
nobles, and that the diets acquired, in the reign of that 
prince, a new degree of authority ; that the aristocracy 
of Germany was perfected in the reign of Frederic I., 
favoured as it was by the ,crusade, in which he had 
engaged ; and that the grandeur of the imperial autho- 
rity was finally ruined by the expedition, to which Fre- 
deric II. was driven by the Roman pontiff, in perform- 
ance of an inconsiderate promise. Of the reign of 
Richard I., which was chiefly devoted to one of these 
enterprises, it has been remarked that its bearing on 
the general progress of the English government appears 
to have consisted in exhausting the resources of the 
crown, in rousing the attention of the people to the ex- 
actions of the sovereign, and in favouring the independ- 
ence of the nobles by his protracted absence. 

In France, indeed, we perceive that three sovereigns, 
Lewis VII., Philip Augustus, and Lewis IX., did also 

** Chapter xiii. Chupter xvii. 
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take the cross ; but the French nobles were more gene- 
rally engaged in these expeditions, than the Germans 
and the English, and, therefore, were less able to avail 
themselves of the absences of their sovereigns, to dimi- 
nish the royal, and to magnify their own power. In 
regard to Lewis VII. in particular, who conducted the 
second crusade, in conjunction wHh the emperor Con- 
rad III., it may be observed, that the general dignity of 
the government was maintained by the ability of his 
minister, the abbe Suger^®; and that, when the enter- 
prise had failed, and an attempt was made by the brother 
of the king, to usurp the administration, and, perhaps, 
the royal authority itself, the interposition of the Roman 
pontiff, which certainly was not similarly exercised in 
Germany, preserved the«public tranquillity. Of Philip 
Augustus, it is sufficient to remark, that he acquired 
the epithet added to his name, by the successful vigour, 
with which he recovered to the crown of France the 
numerous provinces of that country, connected with the 
government of England, for such a prince may be pre- 
sumed to have been abundantly able to maintain his 
domestic ascendency. L^wis IX. was a prince of a 
character so different, that he voluntarily restored to the 
English government many of the provinces, of which it 
had been deprived by Philip : but his authority was as 
firmly established by his moral moderation, as that of 
Philip by his enterprising vigour ; and it has been ac- 
cordingly observed, that, in his reign, the ascendency of 
the crown was very considerably augmented^^. 

, These observations warrant the conclusion, that, though 
the crusades did generally tend to give importance to 
the lower orders of society, yet their operation on the 
relation existing between the aristocracy and the sove- 
reign was various, and accommodated to the circum- 

Henaulfs Chronol* Abridgm-^Tol. 1 p, 150. Chapter vi« 
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Stances of each country. They depressed the nobles, 
and aggrandised the sovereign, in France, where the 
tendency of the government was towards the full esta- 
blishment of the royal power ; they depressed the impe- 
rial authority, and aggrandised the great members of 
the diets, in Germany, where the tendency of the go- 
vernment was towards the formation of a federative con- 
stitution ; in England, they constituted one of a long 
and diversified series of agencies, which at length gave 
being to an equilibrium of the three great powers of the 
commonwealth . 

One consequence of the crusades, overlooked by the 
other writers, has been noticed by Herder*®, their influ- 
ence in introducing among the governments of the west 
a tendency towards a system ef political co-operation. 
They may, indeed, as in the case of J^rance and Eng- 
land**, have sometimes aggravated, or engendered, the 
dissension of states ; but a habit of co-operation, main- 
tained during so long a period, must have exercised a 
considerable influence in diminishing local prejudices, 
and in inducing a tendency towards the formation of 
extensive connexions of policy. The wars of Palestine 
were truly the wars of the church ; and, as the Romish 
hierarchy was the grand principle of combination 
among the western governments, so these expeditions 
may be regarded as proce*sses, in which the influence of 
that principle was most powerfully exerted. The seve- 
ral states of western Europe were, in the crusades, united 
into a loose confederation, under the presidency of the 
Roman pontiff, the connexion of which was preserved, 
or renewed, by the unceasing agency of the inferior 
orders of the clergy. 

Outlines of a Philosophy of the and Genoa affords another remarkahli^ 
History of Man, p. 619. example. But these were states 

In the quarrel of Philip Augustus tematioally opposed in interest, 
and Kichard I. The rivalry of Venice 
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The peculiar opinion, however, of the German writer 
is, that the crusades operated only as accelerating 
causes of effects, which must necessarily have been pro- 
duced ; and it seems to be just in its application to all 
the effects of every kind, which have been, by any of 
the four writers, attributed to these expeditions. The 
comparative improvement of the Italian republics would 
of itself, though but gradually, have attracted the cur- 
rent coin of the western states, while internal dissen- 
sions must also, though slowly, have removed their 
disorderly multitudes. Improvement would have been 
gradually, though more tardily, diffused by the commu- 
nication, which must have continually increased between 
the western and eastern countries of Europe. The 
feudal aristocracy <nust Jiave ultimately yielded to the 
ascendency of cojnmerce, and the lower orders of society 
have risen to some degree of importance. The abuse of 
the religious and ecclesiastical system of Europe would, 
at length, have provoked the efforts of the moral and 
reflecting, and have wrought the reformation. A system 
of political confederation also must, at last, have been 
formed, among a number of jjeighbouring nations, already 
comprehended under the same ecclesiastical superin- 
tendence, and assimilated in governments and manners. 
Causes, fitted to produce these several effects, did actu- 
ally exist among the nations of western Europe ; and the 
crusades appear but to have furnished the exciting prin- 
ciple, by which they were urged into activity. 

But, though this great Series of enterprises should be 
regarded as the exciting, not as the primary cause, of 
the various and important changes, at this time effected 
in the western states, it does not follow, that they should, 
as Herder has represented®*, be supposed to have been 
extrinsic and contingent agencies, casually combined 

* Outlines of a Pliilosophy of the History of Man, p. 599, 
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with others, which would more regularly have operated 
to produce the same changes. Arising from principles, 
which had long fermented in the western states of Eu- 
rope, and being continued in successive efforts through 
the long period of almost two centuries, the crusades 
claim to be considered as the natural development of 
inherent causes, not as extrinsic or contingent violences, 
occasionally disturbing the system. These expeditions 
should accordingly be viewed, as constituting a great 
crisis of the early combinations of western Europe, the 
peccant principles being then thrown off, which were 
obstructing the improvement of the growing system, and 
the elements of its maturity being then excited to active 
energy. Such an influence may be said to be accele- 
rating, not primary ; but it was an i«fluence arising out 
of the system itself, and forming a part of its consti- 
tution. 

The reduction of the Greek empire, however remote 
from the original design and proper object of these ex- 
peditions, was yet a very natural result of the inter- 
position of its formidable allies. A dynasty of Latin 
princes possessed, during fifty-seven years*^ the throne, 
which they had originally undertaken to protect, while 
many of the European provinces of the continent®^ were 
granted to various chieftains of the western nations, and 
the islands were chiefly occupied by the Venetians®®. It 


In this short period, was compre- 
hended a series of nine princes. Of 
these, however, the last, except one, was 
a child, whose reign occupied only eight 
months; and the last was vanquished 
and taken by Saladin, when he had reigned 
not quite a year and a half. — Fuller’s 
Hist, of the Holy War. 

® The principal of these were the king* 
dom of Thessaly, constituted for the 
marquess of Montferrat, and the princi- 
pality of Achaia, formed for William de 
Champlite, lord of Champenois^Hist. 


de Venise, par Laugier, tome ii. p. 275* 
Paris, 1758. 

The Venetians purchased Candia 
from the marquess of Montferrat'. This 
island had, almost three centuries before, 
been taken from the Saracens by the 
Greeks. One of the Venetian captains 
established himself at Naxos, which he 
constituted the capital of a duchy of the 
Archipelago. The government of Venice 
reserved to the state, the islands at the 
entrance*^ of the Adriatic, together with 
Candia; the rest they gavo ai fiefs to 
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HRS>i Adi] < tappeatedf’ > l^iat the oommuRicittioni, thtis eita^ 
hfefeed .betwedR Ae '-eastern and- ’western' ‘ chufitriefe' df 
Karope^i- served 4ii -any degree to transmit - the '‘literaiy 
refinement,! which Cdhstantinople still poBsessed®^ • The 
western Europeans -were not then prepared for receiving 
the intellectual treasures of the eastern capital ; and it, 
was necessary, that a long interval hhould yet be allowed 
for the cultivation of vernacular literature, that it might 
not be overborne and suppressed by the imported learn- 
ing of Greece. But such a possession of Grecian terri- 
tory must have powerfully affected the western countries, 
in a manner better accommodated to their actual condi- 
tion. That which was, at this time, required for the 
improvement of the west, was some strong excitement 


those, who should reduei^ them. The 
Venetians did not, however, reduce all 
the Grecian islands, many of those, an- 
ciently named Sj^rades, having been se- 
cured by the subjects of the Greek empe- 
ror of Nice. They acquired moreover, 
besides the islands, some continental sta- 
tions, a moiety of Constantinople, which 
they^ held in full sovereignty, and the 
tovtns of Modon and Caron, on the co&st 
of the the best ports on the Ionian 

sea.— -Hist, de Veuise, par Laugier, tome 
ii. p. 275—^09. 

** So far, indeed, were the Latins of 
that period from respecting the literature 
of the Greek capital, that, in three de- 
stn^tive conflagrations, occasioned by 
thcii* occupation of Constantinople, much 
of that literature perbbed. From the 
BiiUothtca of Pbtkius, compiled, about 
tw 0 centuries before, we learn, that he 
then possessed the History of Macedonia, 
by l^eopompus, that of the Parthians; 
that of-Bithynia, and that of the succes- 
sors of Alekandei, by Arrian; the His- 
tory *of .Persia, and the Description of 
India, ' Ctesias ; the Geography of 
Agatharcidet ; the works of Diodorus, 
of Polylnus, and Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassiis, complete ; sixty-flve orations of 
Demosthenes, instead of fifty-flve ; two 
hundred and tlnrty-three of %8ias, in- 
stead of thirty-four j sixty -four of Isseus, 
the kstractor of Dwostheoes, and fifty- 


two of Hyperides, instead of a single 
oration. Nor could these have been sub- 
sequently lost. From this time, no writer 
has cited any of them, though the love of 
learning was restored with the Greek 
dynasty, and continued to prevail until 
Constantiuople was taken by the Turks, 
at which catastrophe, there was not any 
conflagration. — Kssai sur ITnfluence des 
• Croisadcs, pp. 413, 414. Such losses of 
I ancient literature appear to contradict 
the principle of a progressive improve- 
ment, But when we consider how diffi- 
cult was the struggle of the modern with 
the ancient languages, so that in Italy, 
the country in which ancient literature 
wgs first restored, the dialect, which had 
been ennobled by Dante, actually ceased 
for a considerable time to be regarded as 
worthy of the attention of a scholar, we 
may perhaps conclude, that as much of 
the learning of antiquity has been pre- 
served, as could be instrumental to the 
improvement of modem nations. Nor 
can it be said, that the learning, thus 
lost, was useless to the general progress, 
since only in such an abundance of the 
mind, could the valuable products have 
been prepared, whieb have been safely 
transmitted. The copiousness of the in- 
tellect resembles the wild exuberance of 
material natiure, and a large allowance in 
made fox fruits that perish. 
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of tie energies of [its industry; and nothing, could more 
effectually furnish such an excitement, than the occu- 
pation of a country, in which the arts and commerce 
were so much more advanced^. This occupation was, 
in truth, a system of commercial colonisation,' tlunigh 
very different from that of a more modern period, as the 
circumstances of Eurdpe were then also very different. 
The colonisation of the west was then established in a 
country of superior refinement, as its industry required 
to be stimulated by the example of improved activity 
but it has since been planted in the wild regions of the 
transatlantic continent and islands, when the activity of 
the western nations, already exercised, required only to 
be presented with new objects, and opportunities of 
exertion. Nor was this earlier* colonisation limited to 
the period of the Latin dynasty of Constfjntinople. The 
Genoese, by whose assistance the Greek d)masty was 
restored, acquired possession of Pera®, a suburb of the 
capital, which gave them the command of the traffic of 
the Black-sea ; and the Venetians retained that of the 
principal islands of the Ar9hipelago, until they were 
forced to yield them to the ascendency of the Ottoman 
power. 

The manufacture of silk was, at this and, from that island, to the Archipelago 
time, transferred from Greece to Sicily* of America. — Essai sur ITnfluence des 
and Italy. It was carried, in the year Croisades, pp. 394 — 397. In estimating 
1148, to Palermo, from which it was re- the importance of these acquisitions, they 
ceived by Lucca ; and, in the year 1314, should not be considered merely as muW 
when the latter city was pillaged, its ma- tiplying the gratifications, or even as ex- 
nufacturers carried their industry to Flo- ercising the industry of the western na- 
rence, Milan, Bologna, and other cities, tiohs. To the silk-manufacture of Flo* 
Into Venice it had already found its way, rence, as has been well observed by the 
but that city then received an additional aiitlior last quoted, we are indebted for 
supply of manufacturers. No city de- the brilliant and interesting age of the 
rived from it so much prosperity as Flo- Medici. Who can appreciate the present 
rence. The cultivation of sugar, with and future influences of the commerce ot 
which the crusaders had become acquaint- the sugar-islands of the West Indies, ex- 
ed, in the first crusade, when they arrived tending, probably, ^ to the reaction ot 
in the neighbourhood of Tripoli, in Syria, their black colonisation on the continent, 
was introduced into Sicily in tho same from whM|||||iits 'supplies of labour have 
year with the manufacture of silk. From been drawn? 

Sicily, was carried first to Madeira, Decline and f oh ?i.p. 287# 
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That the continental provinces should be restored to 
the Greek government, appears to have been necessary 
for that other function of supplying to the west the 
refinement of literature, when it should have been pre- 
pared for the reception of the gift. Literature, which 
had been repressed by the rude ignorance of the Latins, 
began again to flourish in Consfantinople, and it con- 
tinued to be preserved in this last depository of the 
genius of antiquity, during almost two centuries until 
the west was prepared to receive it with admiration and 
attention. 

Towards the conclusion of these enterprises a 
Venetian proposed a plan of operations, by which pro- 
bably a very different result might have been attained. 
He suggested that no troops should be sent by land, but 
that a maritim^expedition, composed of a small number 
of regular troops, should be employed to infest the bor- 
ders of the Nile, and to form an establishment on the 
coast of Egypt, by which means he thought the com- 
merce of that country might be intercepted, and de- 
stroyed, and the country itself reduced to submission. 
This latter event he conceived must be followed by the 
submission of Palestine, as the Turks could not subsist 
there without the supplies of Egypt. 

The plan of attacking Palestine through Egypt had, 
indeed, been already adopfed, both by the emperor 
Frederic IL, and by Lewis IX. of France ; but the pro- 
ject of the Venetian was distinguished by the proposal 
of an establishment on the coast, by that of employing 
regular soldiers, instead of a disorderly multitude of 
crusaders, and by that of maintaining a stationary fleet. 
Sugar and cotton, the productions of Egypt, he proposed 

The Oreek djmasty wm re-eita- ^ Hist, des Allemands par Schmid^ 
blished in the year 1261, and Constant!* tome iv.^p. 279— -281* 
nople was taken by the iSirks in 1453. 
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to cultivate in Cyprus, Candia, and Sicily; and the 
commerce of the east he recommended to convey to 
Europe, through Persia and Armenia. 

If such a scheme had been adopted, and had been 
successfully executed, its consequences would, probably, 
have been injurious to the improvement of Europe. No 
advantage could have^ resulted from the acquisition of 
Jerusalem, and the situation of Egypt, in the period fol- 
lowing the crusades, was better accommodated to the 
interests of the European system, than it could have 
been rendered by the plan of the Venetian. As the 
Venetians had, by the re-establishment of the Greek 
dynasty, been driven from Constantinople, and deprived 
of the commerce of the Black-sea, which was trans- 
ferred to their rivals the Gemoesej they ** sought to 
indemnify themselves by opening a cojumercial inter- 
course with Egypt, and were thus enabled to secure to 
themselves the principal communication with India ; and 
the larger portion of its valuable traffic. It happened 
that the trade of Egypt was, at this time, protected by 
the military and vigorous government of the Mame- 
lukes which was itself a result of the crusades. The 
necessity of providing a supply of hardy troops to resist 
the efforts of the crusaders, appears to have induced the 
sultans of Egypt to procure the assistance of these 
Asiatic slaves ; and they immediately after the defeat 

* These formed their principal station lanj:fnaffO is eq\iivalent to s/ave, has been 
for the trade of the Black-sea, at GafTa, particularly applied to those slaves, 
ill the Crimea, by which they commanded chiefly Circassians, which were bought 
at once, the corn-trade of the Ukraine, by the sultans of Egypt from the Tatars, 
and the sturgeon-fishery of the Don. An to be trained to the exercise of arms. 
Indian commerce was also, though prc- ‘—D’Herbelot, art. Mamlouk, This body 
cariously, maintained by the Oxus, the was destroyed by the order of the pasha, 
Caspian-sea, tlie Volga, and the Don, in the year 1812, their beys being mas- 
Which was met by the Italian vessels in sacred, to the number of, at the lowest com- 
the harbours of the Crimea. — Decline and nutation, three hundred, at a banquet. — > 
Tall, &c., vol. vi. pp. 282, 283. Madden’s Travels in Turkey, &c., voL i 

^ Robertson’s Hist., Disquisition con^ pp. 240, 24^. Lond., 1829. 
ceming India, p. 145. ^ D*Herbelot| art Mamiouk^ 

The namej which in tht [Arabian 
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of'tke'Frftiichi monapcli/ Lewis IX., in the y<ear 1250^ 
asscihsinated their master, and placed one of themselves 
u'pon ■'the ! throne, which, from that time, was occupied 
in succession by other slaves similarly constituted. By 
this government was the Venetian commerce with India 
protected and encouraged, until its riches excited a 
desire of discovering a more eafey, though less direct 
communication, by navigating the ocean. The govern- 
ment, too, subsisted just long enough for the occasion, as 
it was, in the year 1517, overpowered by the Turkish 
emperor. If it had been overthrown, agreeably to the 
plan suggested for prosecuting the crusades more effec- 
tually, and if the commerce of the east had been con- 
veyed through Persia and Armenia, in preference to 
Alexandria, that great extension of the Indian commerce, 
which excited the enterprise of modern navigators, might 
not have existed, and their important discoveries might 
have been long postponed. 

In considering the crusades, our classical recollections 
must bring before our minds the famed war of Troy, 
waged by the confederated Greeks. Two important 
results seem to have beea, common to both. From the 
time of the Trojan war®®, the Greeks began to be more 
attentive to navigation, and the crusades gave, as has 
been stated, a powerful impulse to the commercial 
activity of the western counfries of Europe. The war 
of Troy also, like the crusades, habituated a number of 
independent princes to act together as the members of 
one great confederation, Connected by a common interest. 
These results, indeed, were much more considerable in 
the case of the crusades, as enterprises, which occupied 
two centuries, and were extended over Greece, and to 
Asia and Africa, must have been followed by more im- 
portant consequences, than the transactions of only ten 

Thucyd.; lib.it cap* xiii. 
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years in the vicinity of a single city. Poetry jhas as* 
sisted the correspondence of the two warsj 'by furnishing 
a Tasso, as the Homer of the crusades ; inthisii'espec^, 
however, the modem is much inferior to the ancient wsur, 
for the of Tasso®*, inferior to the gold of Virgil, catt 
maintain no comparison with the still purer ore of the 
great bard of antiquitjr. The heroes of Homer, indeed, 
were the sons of nature, and were, therefore, fit subjects 
for him, who, with the truth of nature, could exhibit all 
the workings of the human heart ; but the champions 
of a temporary extravagance of sentiment, were better 
adapted to the powers of a poet, who corrapted the 
sublime with a frequent mixture of affected refinement, 
proposing Ovid as the favourite standard of his imita- 
tion. 

Boileau speaks of fools, who could writer ranks the Gerumtemme Uberaia^ 
prefer le ciinquant du Tasse i tout I’or de next after the .^neid, excluding the 
Viri;ile. — Sat. ix., 176. Paraditc Lott from the class of ej»C 

^ Hist. Litt. d* Italic par Ginguen^, poems, while he acknowledges the su- 
tome V. p. 426. Paris, 1811. This perior sublimity of Milton. 
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Of the history of Commerce^ from the suppj'ession of the western empire 
in the year 476, to the commencement of the fourteenth century. 

Commerce revived in the year 800. Venice the only city of Italy enjoying an ex* 
tensive traffic to the end of the ninth century. The trade of Amalfi flourished in 
the tenth. Pisa and Genoa flourished in the eleventh. Woollen mannfacture of 
the Netherlands flourishing during three centuries, from the year 960. Silver 
mines of Germany discovered about the year 968. Funding system commenced 
by Venice about the year 1175. Hanseatic league formed in the year 1241, 
Bills of exchange introduced by the Homan pontifl) in the year 1255. 


The ascendency of th^ military power of Rome had 
crushed the commerce of the ancient world especially 
by the destruction of Carthage. Augustus Csesar®, 
indeed, made some exertions for its re-establishment, 
and, in the prosecution of a trade with India, was fol- 
lowed by the succeeding emperors, even until the over- 
throw of the western empire ; but the spirit of the 
Roman government was' niilitary, not commercial, and 
the balance of wealth was supported in Italy by the 
pillage of conquered nations, or by the taxes levied in 
the provinces, rather than by the interchange of commo- 
dities and industry. • 

The suppression of the western empire ruined the 
renewed commerce of the west, which was almost totally 
interrupted from the time of that revolution, until the 
genius of Charlemagne, more than three centuries after- 
wards, laboured for its restoration. Trade was, however, 


^ Anderson’f) Hist, of Commerce, vol. 
i. introd. pp. i., xii. Loud., 1764. 

* He e^ablished two fleets for the pro- 
tection of navigation, one of which was 
stationed in the more westerly part of the 
MediterraneaD, the other in that; which is 


now named the Levant. For restoring 
the trade with India, he again opened 
the communication, which had been for- 
merly maintained with that country by 
the Nile, the Hed-sea, and the Indian 
ocean.— Ibid,, p. xiv. 
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still cherisHed in tlie capital of the eastern empire, which, 
by the peculiar advantages of its situation, was almost 
necessitated to be commercial, and was also sufficiently 
strong to defy the assaults of its barbarian enemies. 
Constantinople thus, while it served to secure for mo- 
dern times a knowledge of the literary refinement of 
Greece, served also to fransmit to them those relations of 
industrious communication, which excite the activity of 
man, and cultivate and improve his genius. When the 
cities of Italy ® began to recover from the violences of a 
barbarian conquest, they opened a commerce with the 
ports of the Greek empire ; and the trade, thus formed, 
was afterwards gradually extended from Italy, through 
the northern and western countries of Europe. 

The commerce of Greece, in general, had been much 
enriched by the introduction of the ^silkworm into 
Europe, which was effected in the year 551 *. The 
short-lived insect it was impracticable to convey from 
China to Greece ; but the eggs were safely carried in a 
hollow cane, and hatched in Europe. Vast numbers 
were soon reared in various parts of Greece, particularly 
in the Peloponnesus ; the prppagation was afterwards 
extended to Sicily, with equal success ; and the example 
of this neighbouring island was, from time to time, imi- 
tated by several towns of Italy. The Persians, who had 
monopolised the trade in silk, had raised the price to an 
exorbitant height, while the use of it had become more 
general in the court of the Greek emperors ; the intro- 
duction of the silkworm®, therefore, was a very general 


® Anderson's Hist, of Commerce, vol. 
i. introd. p. vii. Lond., 1764. 

* For the introduction of this im- 
portant staple of manufacture, the people 
of Europe are indebted to two Persian 
monks, who, having been employed as 
missionaries in India, had penetrated 
into China, where they enjoyed an op* 
portunity of witnessing the process, by 


which it is produced. — ^Robertson's Hist., 
Disquis. concerning India, pp. 112, 114, 
® The historian of the Roman empire 
has, on this occasion, lamented, that the 
art of printing had not been introduced 
from China, instead of the silkworm, and 
the manu&cture of silk. If, indeed, we 
may suppose that the Chinese did really 
possess art, it is possible, as he has 
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accommodation, and much augmented the commercial 
industry of the Greeks, by multiplying the supply of a 
material, so much esteemed. 

The remaining trade of the east was, on the other 
hand, transferred almost wholly from Alexandria to Con- 
stantinople, in consequence of thfe loss of Egypt, which 
was conquered by the Arabs in' the year 640. The 
Greeks were, by that event®, excluded from intercourse 
with Alexandria, to which they had long resorted, as 
the chief mart for oriental luxuries ; and, as the Arabs 
had previously possessed themselves of Persia, all the 
usual communications were, at this time, obstructed’. 
Here we have an instance of the agency of that com- 
pressing force, which the empire of the Arabs exercised 
upon Europe. ,New .communications were speedily 
formed, througji the northern countries of Asia®, by 
which Constantinople became itself a considerable em- 
porium of Indian and Chinese commodities, and the 
wealth, which it received from this new and valuable 


remarked, that the comedies of Menan- 
der, and the entire decades of Livy,m'ght,. 
thus have been perpetuated. But &e 
general benefit of this early introduction 
of the great instrument of knowledge, 
■would soon have been intercepted in the 
confusion and ignorance of the middle 
ages, and to the silk-manufactures of the 
Florentines has a later period been in- 
debted for the literary elegance of the 
Medici, from which Europe was then 
capable of receiving a durable and in- 
creasing improvement. 

® Before this event, writings of im- 
portance in Europe were executed upon 
the Egyptian papyrus^ but after it, upon 
parchment This, Mr. Macpherson has 
remarked, is, of itself, almost a sufficient 
proof of the exclusion. — Annals of Com- 
merce, vol. i. p. 245. Lond., 1805. 

^ Before the reduction of Palmyra, 
effected in the year 273, by the emperor 
Aurelian, Indian goods were conveyed by 
that city to the Mediterranean, from the 
Persian gulf and the Euphrates. Pal- 
myra, with its independence, lost the 


spirit of industry, and sunk into that de- 
cay, in which it still exhibits the ruin of 
human magnificence amidst the desola- 
tion of nature. But the new Persian 
empire, which had been founded by Ar- 
taxerxes, in the year 230, appears to have 
renounced that alienation from maritime 
enterprise, which had characterised the 
earlier, and to have entered largely into 
\he trade of India. — Robertson’s Hist., 
Disquis., sect. 2. 

® The silk of China was conveyed, in 
a progress of eighty, or a hundred days, 
to the bank of the Oxus ; thence along 
that river, to the Caspian-sea, across 
which it was transported to the river Cy- 
rus ; and from this river, by a land-car- 
riage of five days, it was conducted to the 
river Phasis, by which it was borne to the 
Black-sea. The goods of Hindostan 
were carried firom the bank of the Indus, 
either to the river Oxus, or directly to the 
Caspian, and from the Caspian to Con- 
stantinople, by the same course, which 
brought the silka of China*--'Ibid., p. 124. 
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traffioprnot^ only added to its splendour, *66018 to 
liaTe D^pdedj for some time, the declind of tbo etii^ire*. 

The Italians, who were nearest to this seat of the 
ancient commerce of the empire, had been by no means 
reduced to mere barbarism, having been subdued by 
nations which had long maintained an intercourse with 
the empire, and had also resided a considerable time 
within its limits. Some of the greater cities had even 
retained their ancient politeness, industry, and arls“- 
While the relics of ancient improvement thus subsisted 
in the country, it was by nature furnished with stations, 
fitted to receive, and to cherish, the animating influ- 
ences, which might be communicated from the commerce 
of Greece. 

The Venetian republic, protected- by its marshes 
against attacks from the land, and by n great semicir- 
cular bank against invasion from the sea, afforded a 
secure asylum to those, who fled from the ravages of 
barbarians, and through the succeeding ages continued 
to maintain its independence, until the revolutionary 
war of our own time involve^, in its extraordinary 
changes, the fortune of the maiden city. Nor is the 
commercial convenience of the situation of Venice less 
remarkable than its security. Communicating, on the 
one hand, by the Adriatic with the eastern empire, and’ 
on the other, by land with the northern and western 
regions of Europe, while it was immediately connected 
with a country, still retaining much of the improvement 
of the Roman government, it was eminently fitted to be 
the station of a most important traffic. The fugitives 
also, who had sought protection among its marshes, 
were constrained to become fishermen for subsistence, 
and to extend themselves over the sea, as they were- 
cut off from the land. In forming a connexion with the 

• Robertsoa’s Hist., Disquis., p. 126. “ Andemm’s Hist, of Com, Vol. i. IT«' 

VOL. II. G 
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eastern empire, it was moreover favoured by the vicinity 
of the exarchs of Ravenna, who governed for the Greek 
emperors the territories, which they had been able to 
save out of the wreck of Italy ; and so strongly formed 
was this connexion, that it adhered to the Greek empire, 
when the exarchate itself had fallen under the dominion 
of Charlemagne. * 

For the establishment of Italian manufactures prepa- 
ration was made in the same century, in which the 
formation of the Venetian republic prepared the chief 
instrument of the commerce of Italy ; and the two ope- 
rations were performed by the same cause, the irruption 
of the northern barbarians. Great numbers of rich and 
noble families retired to the city of Florence'^, not only 
on account of the» fertikty of the surrounding territory, 
but also because this city was, by its situation, secured 
from the ravages, to which almost all the other cities of 
Italy were then exposed. This concourse was the source 
of the aggrandisement, by which Florence was after- 
wards distinguished ; and, a situation so remote from 
the sea being naturally \infitted for maintaining a foreign 
trade, the industry of its inhabitants was necessarily 
directed to manufactures^®. 

It seems to be the general law of human activity, that 
it must be maintained by the opposition of a rival 
power. The commercial enferprise of Italy was accord- 
ingly not confined to Venice, but the other coast of the 
peninsula was furnished, with an apparatus of maritime 
stations, the function of ’which consisted in attracting a 
portion of the commerce of Greece, and conducting it to 
the aggrandisement of Genoa, the maritime rival of the 
great state of the Adriatic. The southern extremity of 
Italy might naturally be supposed to have been particu- 
larly adapted to the commencement of a commerce with 
^ ADdenon’s Biab of Com., voL i. p. 21. ’"■Bobettioii’s But, Duqviu., p. 147. 
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the Greek empire, especially as the Greeks long kept 
possession of the southern provinces of the peninsula. 
Amalfi thus, in an early period, became a considerable 
emporium of the Greek trade. But, as the situation of 
this port, however convenient for a communication with 
Greece, was less comipodious than that of Venice, for 
maintaining a commercial intercourse with the northern 
and western countries of Europe, so is it observable 
that, like Genoa, but even in a much greater degree, 
was it subjected to the local disadvantage of being 
excluded from the neighbouring country by a range of 
very difficult mountains^®. Amalfi, accordingly, became 
a mere port, which served to attract a portion of a valu- 
able traffic, and preserve it for Pisa and Genoa, while 
Venice, which was so much better situated for extend- 
ing the benefits of commerce over the oth€r countries of 
Europe, became the great and permanent station of the 
trade of Italy. ' That republic, indeed, with Capua and 
Naples, might have continued to flourish, if it had not 
been exposed to the assaults of the new dominion esta- 
blished by the Normans in the 'south of Italy. This 
power it was, which crushed *the prosperity of these 
more exposed communities, and propelled commerce and 
industry further towards the west. 

The commercial communication with the Greek em- 
pire was the principal channel, for conveying the com- 
modities of the east to western Europe, in the interval 
between the loss of Egypt and the commencement of the 
ninth century, or during one hundred and sixty years. 
The increasing taste for these luxuries on the one hand, 
and the obvious interest of the caliphs and their subjects 
on the other, did afterwards, however, again open the 
more convenient communication by the ports of Egypt 
and Syria. This communication was interrupted by the 

Mitford’s History of Greece, voL p, 392, note,* 
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crusades, which commenced towards the conclusion of 
the eleventh century ; but it was once more opened by 
the Venetians, when, after the subversion of the Latin 
empire of Constantinople, they found themselves sup- 
planted in that city by their rivals the Genoese. 

Though it appears, that the ^commerce of Italy had 
not been wholly destroyed by the irruptions of the north- 
ern nations, and that these very irruptions, on the con- 
trary, produced effects tending to restore its languishing 
industry, yet so unfavourable was the military govern- 
ment of the Goths and Lombards, who successively pos- 
sessed themselves of the country, that the historian of 
commerce^* has dated the beginning of its revival only 
from the year 800, in which the illustrious Charlemagne, 
who had, twenty'six years before, overthrown the king- 
dom of the latter people, was acknowledged as the west- 
ern emperor. About that time this prince rebuilt many 
decayed cities of Italy, in particular Genoa, which after- 
wards became the commercial rival of Venice, and Flo- 
rence, which became the most distinguished seat of the 
manufactures of Italy. tThe violences too, which he 
employed for establishing the Christian religion in his 
German conquests, or rather for subduing by the Chris- 
tian religion the ferocity of the barbarous inhabitants, 
were conducive to the diffusion of commerce through 
the northern countries of Europe, not only by introduc- 
ing into those countries the habits of a more improved 
society, but also by opening a regular and frequent com- 
munication with the countries of the south. The con- 
nexion, which Charlemagne formed with the eastern 
caliph, must yet more directly have encouraged the 
commerce of the west, by facilitating the opening of 
communications, which had been obstructed by the hos- 
tility of the Arabs. « 


“ Anderson, rol. i. p. 33. 
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For fostering the commercial industry, which was 
afterwards extended through the northern and western 
regions of Europe, Italy was especially qualified by its. 
political arrangements. The connexion of commercial 
prosperity with the principles of free and equal govern- 
ment, is obvious in theory, and abundantly confirmed by 
historical examples ; and Italy appears to have been 
prepared, by an extraordinary combination of various 
causes, acting from the very commencement of its mo- 
dem history, to become the scene of a multiplied system 
of republican independence. 

The feudal government, as it was established by the 
Lombards, tended naturally to a distribution of the 
country into a multitude of petty states. Not like the 
vassalage, introduced afterwards in france by Charles 
Martel, which was essentially a dependence on a mili- 
tary leader, that of the Lombards was the haughty stipu- 
lation of a proud nobility, which must terminate in an 
actual separation of interests, as soon as the control of 
the sovereign power should have been withdrawn. The 
removal of this control was begun by the successes of 
Charlemagne, the sovereignty of northern Italy having 
been thereby transferred to a foreign monarch, whose 
domestic engagements did not permit him to exercise 
a very vigilant supremacy over his Italian territory. It 
was carried further by the change, which followed the 
death of the fourth emperor of the west Lewis II., at 
which time, this prince having left no children, the 
imperial dignity, and with it the crown of Italy, became 
plainly elective, and the Italian aristocracy acquired 
that increase of importance, which such a form of go- 
vernment must bestow on the electors. When that aris 
tocracy had done its work, in generating a distinctness 
of political interests, and a multiplied division of terri- 
tory, it was gradually enfeebled by the action of the 
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causes, which have been specified in the eighth chapter, 
and thus was at length removed out of the way an order 
of men, which had prepared the distinctness of the 
Italian republics, but would have obstructed the forma- 
tion of the municipal governments, in which alone their 
commerce could attain to prosj\erity. The establish- 
ment of Italian independence was finally favoured by 
the great struggle between the Roman pontiff and the 
German emperor, which paralysed the remaining power 
of the sovereign of northern Italy, and permitted the 
cities of Lombardy to assert, at the peace of Con- 
stance, concluded in the year 1183, their almost perfect 
liberty. 

To the end of the ninth century*®, Venice was the 
only city of Italy, which enjoyed an extensive trafiic ; 
and it was, acfeordingly, the magazine of all the coun- 
tries adjacent to the Adriatic. The trade of Amalfi 
flourished only in the tenth century. The people of 
Pisa and Genoa, who afterwards became the rivals of 
the Venetians themselves, were not distinguished before 
the eleventh. Amalfii served merely, as has been 
already remarked, to attract to the south-western coast 
of Italy, a portion of the Greek commerce, which it 
speedily transmitted to the other sea-ports on the same 
coast, Pisa and Genoa. Pisa presents itself to us in a 
two-fold character ; as the trading station, which excited 
and disciplined the commercial activity of Genoa, and 
as the port, which afforded an issue for the manufac- 
turing industry of Florence. In either view the commer- 
cial prosperity of its people would have been unavailing 
jn an earlier period. Genoa, likewise, discharged a 
double function. It was primarily the competitor of 
Venice for the dominion of the sea, and secondarily it 
served to transmit to the southern provinces of France 

” KeroL d’ltaiie, tome ii, p. 448. 
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the spirit of commercial enterprise, which had been 
successively communicated through Amalfi and Pisa. 
In neither respect, however, could its aggrandisement 
have been sooner useful, as the crusades, which began 
near the close of the eleventh century, furnished the 
occasion of the mighty struggle between the two great 
maritime powers of Italy, and the southern provinces of 
the neighbouring country, could not have been well 
prepared for receiving the advantages, which it derived 
from the extreme agitations of Genoa, until those me- 
morable expeditions had directed to the sea the exertions 
of their people. 

The diffusion of commerce throughout Europe has 
been powerfully assisted by the conjoint influences of 
the two dispensations of religionf, whi(Jh divine revelation 
has, in different periods, given to the world. The great 
resort of the clergy to Rome did not a little contribute 
to open that correspondence throughout the west, by 
which the traders of Italy were enabled to disperse, 
every where, the rich merchandise of Greece and the 
Levant, and in this maijn^ did the conquests of 
Charlemagne in Germany, and the later successes of the 
Teutonic knights in Livonia and Prussia, promote the 
commerce of those countries, by giving occasion to the 
introduction of a Christian clergy. On the other hand 


Anderson, introd. p. vii. 

Basnage has given a summary of 
the decrees of councils and the edicts of 
princes, issued against the Jews in all 
ages of the Christian church. They pro- 
hibited intermarriages between Christians 
and Jews, and even the ordinary inter- 
courses of society; they forbade the latter 
to have Christian slaves, or to be em- 
ployed as physicians by Christians ; they 
deprived them of dignities, offices, and 
honours ; they even endeavoured to ex- 
clude them from the trade of money, but 
hero they were defeated by the mutual 
interest of the parties; they frequently 
forced from ihem their chilmxi> to edu- 


cate them as Christians; and they comr 
polled them to wear some peculiar badge; 
by which they should be distinguished as 
a •degraded people. To justify some of 
these severities, various enormities were 
alleged against them. But Basnage 
has remarked, that these accusations 
were not urged against them until the 
thirteenth century, though, in the earlier 
ages, their jealousy of Christianity might 
be supposed to have been more vehement; 
that they were always followed by tu- 
multuary violences of the Christians, 
which discredit the imputations ; and that 
the narratives were blended with accounts 
of legendary muscles^ which incieaso tba 
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the proscribed condition of the Jews had the inevitable 
operation, of rendering them the active agents in ma- 
naging the commercial intercourse of Europe. Having 
no country properly their own, and being every where 
encountered by the antipathy of the Christians, they 
naturally applied themselves to the occupations of trade, 
more especially as the Christian nations generally de- 
barred them from the hereditary possession of lands, and 
from the privileges of handicraft corporations in towns 
and cities. Thus the ecclesiastical establishment of the 
one religion introduced a frequent intercourse between 
the region of commerce and of comparative refinement, 
and the poorer and less improved countries of Europe ; 
and the persecuted state of the other, supplied a descrip- 
tion of persons, who were eager to avail themselves of 
every opportunity of converting that intercourse into a 
commercial connexion. 

The Christians, through an erroneous construction of 
a scriptural injunction, favoured, in one important par- 
ticular, the commercial dealings of the Jews. The 
latter'® had been commanded not to lend money at 
interest among themselvesy- though they were permitted 
to accept such a profit from strangers'®; and the 
Christians, not considering that, like the institution of 
the jubilee, this prohibition also had reference to the pre- 
servation of the political distribution of the Jewish 
people, adopted it as a commandment of perpetual 
obligation. By the council of Nice®®, accordingly, the 
clergy were forbidden tb receive interest for money, 
under the penalty of degradation, and by Charlemagne ®', 
the prohibition was extended to the laity. The regula- 
tion of Charlemagne was adopted in England, under the 

suspicion .—Hist, of the Jews, hook vu, Deut. xxviii. 20.’ 

ch. xi., xii., xiii. Lond., 1708. Canon xviii. 

Exodus xxii, 25. Levit. xxv. 36. Anderson, vol. i, p. 59, 

Peut. xxiii,^19. 
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government of Edward the Confessor, who had pro- 
bably received it from his neighbours of Normandy. 
By this erroneous interpretation, the Christians were 
induced to abandon a profitable species of traffic wholly 
to the Jews, who were thus encouraged to become 
dealers in money, whije they were excluded from almost 
every other lucrative occupation 

Confined, as the Jews have generally been, to mer- 
cantile pursuits, the occasional persecutions, which they 
have suffered, have been beneficial to the modern system 
of Europe, by sending them into places, in which they 
might be more serviceable to commerce, and by hin- 
dering them from engrossing, in these places, the com- 
mercial capital. The Jews, who had remained in Persia 
from the time of the Babylonhh captivity probably 
reinforced, after the destruction of Jerusalem, by many 
of the descendants of the two tribes, which had returned 
with Ezra, created a prince of the captivity, who resided 
in Babylon, and regulated the domestic concerns of the 
Jews of the Persian empire, while a patriarch, established 
at Tiberias, was regarded as ^he head of those of the 
western countries. Under-»this superintendence, the 
Jews of the east enjoyed a degree of prosperity until the 
year 1039 ; but in that year a violent persecution by 


^ Notwithstanding^ the prohibition 
mentioned in note 17, they continued 
to be employed as physicians, until the 
improvement of medical learnings among 
the Christians had ^iven the latter a 
superiority. The medical reputation of 
the Jews had, probably, been derived 
from their intercourse with the Arabs of 
Spain, in which country they were very 
numerous. 

Basnage has concluded, book vi. ch. 
ii. sec. iii,, that the greater part of the 
strangers, mentioned as appearing at 
Jerusalem on the feast of Pentecost, 
when the apostles began to preach there 
after the ascension of Jesus Christ, were 
not proselytes, hut Jews of the dispersion. 
If this be SO; which seems the more rea« 


sonable opinion, the great success of the 
apostle Peter, in preaching to this assem- 
blage, appears to indicate, that the sepa- 
ration of the ten tribes had prepared, in 
various countries, a description of persons, 
who were most accessible to the argu- 
ments of these inspired teachers, as they 
were acquainted with the prophecies of 
the ancient scriptures, and, at the same 
time, estranged from the pride of tem- 
poral dominion. The opinion of Bas- 
nage receives confirmation from the fol- 
lowing passage, quoted by Beausobre 
from Asseman : Christiani in ElymaiticA, 
Susian4, Chiisian^, et Huzitide, ab initio 
fiMuentissimi fuerunt. — Hist, de Mar 
nichee, tome i. p. 160. Amst., 1734* 
JB^snage, book vii« ch. iv* 
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the Bultan destroyed the prince of the captivity, shut up 
the Jewish academies®, and drove the professors, with 
the greater part of the people, into the west. Another 
persecution®, which they suffered at the end of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, completed the ruin of this 
part of the nation. When the Jews of Europe had been 
thus, in the very period of reviving commerce, reinforced 
by the accession of so many of those of the east, they 
must have become possessed of too great importance in 
the general system, if their prosperity had not been 
repressed by some strong spirit of hostility ; this, how- 
ever, was supplied by the crusades, the champions ^ of 
those expeditions directing against them, whose ances- 
tors had crucified the Redeemer of mankind, the same 
animosity, by which they were actuated against the infi- 
dels, who had possessed themselves of the scene of his 
ministry and sufferings. But though, in the various 
countries of Europe, the people were often hostile to the 
Jews, they frequently experienced protection from the 
princes ®, who were sensible of the benefits received 


The most ancient of these was esta-' 
Wished at Nabardea, on the bank of the 
Euphrates, said to have been founded in 
the year 220 or 230, and was ruined W 
the capture of that town in the year 278. 
Two others were founded in the same 
century ; two more about the middle of 
the fourth ; and one, at the end of the 
tenth, said to have been attended by ten 
thousand Jews. These academies seem, 
however, to have been employed almost 
solely in teaching the absurdities of tlie 
ialmudf and the cabbala. The mimdh^ 
or collection of traditions, had been com- 
pleted towards the end of the second cen- 
tury, This work being both confused 
and defective, it was found necessary to 
compose a commentary or talmud; and 
accordingly, in the following century, 
one was nramed in Judea, and another at 
Babylon. The latter of these, which is 
preferred to the other, is said to have 
been completed in the year 600 or 505. 

This coUoctiozii which conUons a multl^ 


tude of things most offensive to common 
sense, is preferred by the Jews to the 
sacred writings. The cabbala^ which is 
the mystical science of Judaism, was first 
committed to writing by Simeon Jo- 
chaides, who lived some years after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. — Ibid,, book 
iii. ch. iv., v., vi, x. When these aca- 
demies had been prohibited, and many 
of the Jews were driven into the west, 
they learned, both from the Arabs and 
from the Christians, to admire the phi- 
losophy of Aristotle, and from the twelfth 
century, they became distinguished for 
the knowledge of the mathematical and 
the physical sciences. The most cele-^ 
brated of these learned Jews were, Aben 
Kara and Maimonide^, both Spaniards.—* 
Brucker,per.ii. partL lib.ii. cap.ii. ^ xv.^ 
xvi. 

^ Basnage, book vii, ch. xiv. $ ii. 

W Ibid., J XV. 

* lbid.> cb. xviL—zzi. 
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from the services of these agents; and the court of 
Rome, in particular, has been noted for extending to 
them a toleration, which it did not grant to the heretics 
of the Christian profession. 

The crusades, which excited this hostility against the 
Jews, served at the s^me time to awaken the commercial 
enterprise of the Christians of the west. Indeed, the 
pilgrimages performed to Jerusalem*®, which had been, 
in the eighth century, substituted for the canonical 
penances, and were greatly multiplied in the tenth and 
eleventh, were often connected with commercial specu- 
lations Robertson has remarked, on the authority of 
William of Tyre, that many of the pilgrims, by ex- 
changing the productions of Europe for the more va- 
luable commodities of Asia, paVticulirly those of India, 
diffused at that time through every part of the domi- 
nions of the caliph, both enriched themselves, and pro- 
cured for their countrymen such a supply of eastern 
luxuries, as increased the desire of possessing them, and 
disposed the Europeans to exert their best efforts for 
extending a traffic so gratifying. When these pacific 
journeys had terminated in Ae hostile expeditions of the 
crusaders, the number of those, who enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing and participating the refinements of 
oriental luxury, was greatly augmented; the occupa- 
tion of transporting the armaments of western Europe, 
and of furnishing them with the necessary supplies, 
excited the activity of the maritime cities of Italy ; the 
temporary possession of the Greek empire transferred to 
the crusaders, the emporium of the eastern commerce ; 

• * Robertson*s Hist., Disquis., p. 134. trade, thus managed at Jerusalem, was, 
^ This was probably the cause, for probably, in a great measure, carried on 
which they were tolerated, and even en- for the purchase of eastern ^ods, which 
couraged, by the Arabs, who allowed a were brought thither by Bassora, the 
fair to be annually held in Jerusalem, on Euphrates, and €axaTa 2 iL 8 .«-»Macpher 8 on^ 
the fifteenth day of September* Xhe foli* p*241. 
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and the subsequent loss of that acquisition, in the rivalry 
of Venice and Genoa, gave occasion to an extension of 
commercial enterprise, by which the former and more 
commodious channel of that commerce was again opened. 
These expeditions, indeed, formed a grand and inter- 
esting epoch of the trade and n^nufactures, not less 
than of the manners, the political interests, and the re- 
ligion of western Europe. Two of the commercial 
gifts, which we have received from them, continue to 
this day ; the introduction of silk added to the objects 
of our domestic industry, and that of sugar supplied the 
great inducement to the commerce of the western archi- 
pelago. 

The historian of commerce has justly mentioned as 
favouring the restoration' of that of Europe, the revival 
of the credit and authority of the civil, or Roman law. 
The feudal law was, in its time, conducive to the im- 
provement of Europe, by maintaining a spirit of political 
independence, and that distribution of the orders of 
society, which was necessary to the construction of 
mixed and balanced governments; but its principles, 
belonging to a military community, were unfriendly to 
industry and commerce. In the system of Europe, how- 
ever, two heterogeneous ingredients were combined, a 
military aristocracy and the industry of towns. In the 
earlier period of modern history, the former predomi- 
nated, and the industry of towns was in a very low con- 
dition ; but industry, by degrees, prevailed against the 
disdain and oppression of a haughty nobility, an estate 
of the commons was constituted in every feudal govern- 
ment, and the privileges of the aristocracy were either 
overthrown, or controlled, by the franchises of citizens. 
When the composition of European society was under- 


Anderson, voL i. p4 79* 
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going a change so favourable to the industrious portion 
of each community, it was natural that the venerable 
code of Roman jurisprudence, neglected and almost for- 
gotten amidst the struggles of the feudal period, should 
be gradually restored to authority ; and this in its turn, 
as it contained all the principles of the most refined 
equity, and many cuilous regulations of the concerns of 
traders, must have powerfully assisted and encouraged 
that spirit of commerce, to which it was indebted for its 
re-establishment. 

The maritime law, indeed, of the ancient empire was 
subjected to modifications, accommodated to the altered 
circumstances of Europe. The law of Rhodes had been 
of the highest reputation, during the continuance of the 
Roman dominion, and by the^ empgror Antoninus was 
formally ordained to be the code of navigation^. A new 
code was introduced by the people of Amalfi, whose 
commercial prosperity was, as has been remarked, com- 
prehended within the tenth century. Another system, 
named the laws of Oleron, is said to have been promul- 
gated in that island by Richard I. of England, in the 
year 1194^®, when he wa^ teturning from Palestine. 
The merchants of Wisburg on the Baltic, in a somewhat 
later period, formed a new code, which was almost uni- 
versally received in the north of Europe^. About the 
middle of the thirteenth century, the people of Barce- 
lona framed another®, which was formally adopted in 
the year 1255 by the Venetians, then established at 

* I, the master of the world/ says the porary authority, or even any ancient sa- 
emperor, in his edict; everything tisfactory warrant, for affixing to them 
relative to navul affairs be uetermiiied by the name of this prince. They consist 
the maritime code of the Rhodians, as of forty-seven short regulations for ave- 
often as that shall not directly contradict rage, salvage, wreck, &c., copied from 
our laws.’ — Voliisius Maximus de Lege the ancient laws of Rhodes, or perhaps, 
Rhodiacfi, quoted in Savary’s Letters on more immediately, from those of Raice* 
Greece, pp. 72, 73. Dubl., 1788. Iona. — Ibid., p. 358. 

None, however, of the many writers, ** Anderson, vol. i. p. 96. 
who have had occasion to mention these ^ Essai 8ur I’lnfluence des Croisade^ 
laws, have been able to find any contem* p. 375. 
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Constantinople, and, under the name of Consolalo del 
Mar, was observed by the other trading states of Italy, 
and became the fundamental law of the commerce of the 
Mediterranean. It deserves attention, that the last- 
mentioned code contains, distinctly stated, the very 
same principles of maritime law, for which the British 
government has recently contended with America and 
with France®®. 

The first step, in the progress of manufacturing in- 
dustry, from the towns of Italy, was to those of the 
Netherlands. The woollen manufacture, which had 
been before established in Flanders, was, in the year 
960, considerably improved by the institution of yearly 
fairs in several places, and by an exemption from all 
tolls or duties®’. Xhat this should have been the first 
country of the west, into which any considerable spirit 
of manufacturing industry should have been introduced, 
has been ascribed, by the pensionary De Witt, to the 
proximity of France, the inhabitants of that fruitful 
land being enabled, by its superfluous produce, to pur- 
chase for themselves the good apparel, which was 
wrought by the industrious’ Qemings. The manufacture 
continued to improve, during three centuries®®, until it 
was injured by the regulations of the halls, introduced 
under the pretence of preventing frauds, but really to 
confine to the cities the industry of the Flemish work- 
men. These regulations, contrary to the design of those 

The two hundred and seventy-third. Maxims of the Repub. of Holland', part i. 
chapter contains the following regula- * ch^. xi. Lond., 1746. 
tions: — 1. An enemy’s cargo, in the “ Flanders was so enriched by corn- 
ship of an enemy, are both good prize; merce, towards the end of this period, 
2. A neutral cargo, in the ship of an that, when John king of England, and 
enemy, is subject to ransom ; 3. An his allies, were planning the conquest 

enemy’s cargo, in a neutral ship, is good and partition of France, it was agi-eed, 
prize, and ou^ht to be deliver^ by the that the title of king of France should be 
neutral vessel in some secure port, for the given to the earl of Flanders, because he 
captor. — Essai but I’lnfiueuce des Croi- had contributed the greatest proportion 
Bades, p. 376. of men, and had supported tlie whole 

c ^ He Witt’s True latereit wd Polit, armj* with his goId«— Macpherson, vol. i. 
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who had planned them, drove the manufacture into the 
villages, where, in the contests with France, it was 
exposed to the violences of war. The unwise policy 
of the Flemings had, however, the useful effect of ex- 
tending it, as from their villages it was driven, by the 
hostilities of the French, into Brabant. The Brabanters 
again acting with as little wisdom, it was among them 
so disturbed by tumults, that it was carried by fugitive 
artisans into Holland and England. 

The discovery of the silver mines of Germany, which 
was made about the year 968, afforded a seasonable 
supply of a circulating medium for the industry of the 
north. So great had been the scarcity of money in 
these countries, that their exchanges had been effected 
by barter, not by purchase®. J’heir^rising trade must, 
therefore, have been very powerfully assisted by a 
discovery, which so critically furnished a convenient 
medium of commerce. In process of time, indeed, the 
supply appears to have been rendered, by the discovery 
of several new mines^®, inconveniently abundant. In 
the fifteenth century, the prices of merchandise of every 
kind had been so much incftaSed in Germany, by that 
depreciation of money, which is the natural consequence 
of a great augmentation of its quantity, that much em- 
barrassment was occasioned, and the decline of com- 
merce became a subject of general complaint. Com- 
merce was, however, in general more flourishing than 
ever; and we know that the extraordinary supply of 
silver was soon afterwards absorbed in the great exten- 
sion of the Indian trade, which was the result of the 
discoveries of the Portuguese. 

® De Witt, part i.chap.xi. Lond.,174S. silver, or 5199 tons of ^Id j and we are 
Schmidt, tome v. pp. 515,516. The further told, that duke Albert dined there 
tenth, we are informed of the mines of on a block of silver, which produced 400 
iMisnia, within thirty years from the disco- quintals* 
very, amounted to 324,937 quintals of 
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The woollen manufacture of the Netherlands creRted 
R demand for wool, which was according^ the , staple 
eommodity of, England during the whole .of this p,eTiody 
an(i ultimately introduced into it the manufacture. that, 
substance, the first of those fabrics, which have so essen- 
tially contributed to the improvement and aggrandise- 
ment of the British empire. When the export of wool 
had thus formed a considerable addition to the older 
exports of leather tin, lead, and corn, England was 
enabled, not only to procure a supply of foreign commo- 
dities, but even to accumulate a capital, which was 
afterwards employed in creating domestic manufactures,. 
During this period, however, the trade of England was 
managed principally by German and Italian merchants^®; 
nor can that commerce^ which was properly English, 
any more than the manufacturing industry of England, 
claim any considerable commencement, prior to the 
reign of Edward III. 


AndersoB, vol. i. p, 135. We are 
informed by Schmidt (tome iv. p. 2‘i), 
that, in the 1241, mines of tin were 
discovered in Bohemia, after which tiifce, < 
he adds, on the authority of M. Paris (p. t 
m. 552)^ the Germans carried a quantity 
of that metal into Entrland. But Mr. 
Macpherson remarks, that English tin is 
of superior quality, its marks being coun- 
terfeited. Vol. i. p. 393. 

Henry, vol. viii. p. 332. The foreign 
merchants were formed into companies, 
some of which were a kind of corpora- 
tions. The most ancient and consider- 
able! of these companies was that of the 
German merchants of the steel-yartl, 
whit^ had been sailed in England evdh 
before the conquest, but afterwards be- 
caijne much more opulent, by its connexion 
withi' the Hanseatic league. The com- 

a of the merchants of the staple was 
ed Id’* the beginning of the reign of 
Henry' ITIV The companies of the Ita- 
lians haVp been rather private 

partner ships/ aid were very numerous. 
That there in the year 1258, some 
English merchiiltS;4tppearS) as Auderson 


has observed (vol. i. p. 106), from the 
provisious of Oxford, by which it was de- 
termined, that foreign merchants should 
be detained in the beginning of a war, 
until it should have been ascertained, 
that those of England were safe in the 
country, against which it was declare<l. 
The first commercial society of English 
merchants, he states (p. 117), was that 
of Saint Thomas Becket, the beginning 
of which, he says, some authors refer to 
the year 1248. This writer conceives, 
that the society of Saint Thomas Becket 
gave rise to that of the merchants of the 
staple, which must therefore have been of 
later origin, than it has been represented 
by Henry. According to this account, 
the attempt to form a society of English 
merchants proved abortive, fur those of 
the staple originally were all foreigners. 
A statute of Edward III., in the year 
1 353, prohibited English merchants uum , 
carrying staple commodities out of the 
realm; but by another statute of the 
same king, in the year 1362, tiie same 
liberty was given to them, as to lb*, 
reigasrs* , 
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From this account of the progress of commerce, from 
Italy to the Netherlands, it must not be inferred, that 
France was, during this period, destitute of commercial 
industry. Even in the time of Charlemagne, there were 
various manufactures of wool, iron, and glass, in the 
southern cities of thal country^, and the merchants of 
Marseilles maintained *a trade with Alexandria. In the 
time of the crusades, indeed, the habits of commercial 
industry had given a character so peculiar to the people 
of the southern provinces, that the people of Provence 
in 'particular were proverbially contrasted with their 
northern countrymen, as attentive only to gain, while 
the others were devoted to arms*‘. But, though the 
ancient commerce of the southern provinces, and the 
vicinity of Italy and Spain, woudd not suffer them to be 
destitute of commerce and manufactures, they were not 
the scene of any extraordinary degree of commercial 
prosperity, as they were not in the route, by which the 
commerce of Italy was diffused through the west. Pecu- 
liar circumstances directed that trade to the Netherlands, 
these provinces, with little superfluity of their own 
produce, being contiguous to*the more fertile country of 
France on the one part, and adjacent, on the other, to 
the example of Italian industry, while the proximity of 
England furnished an abundant supply of the material, 
on which it was chiefly employed^. 

England had enjoyed some portion of commerce from 
a yet earlier period. London is described as having 
been, in the beginning of the seventh century, an empo- 

Anderson, vol. i, p. 38. had been mixed with English, should l>e 

** Frond ad beila^ Provincialea ad t’icv burned. — Macpherson, vol. i. p. 347. It 
tuaiiOy was repeated even by children.—— is said, that the fine wool of Spain has 
Esprit des Croisades, tome iv. p. 433. been produced by a breed of sheep, de- 

** How much English wool was then rived from some allowed to be transported 
considered as superior to that of Spain, thither in the year 1464, from the Cots- 
appears from the injunction issued by wold hills of Gloucestershire. 

Henry 11., in the thirty-first year of his Anderson, vol« i. p. 24. 

jeign, that cloth, in which Siwinish wool 

VOL. II, 
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rium of various nations, which resorted thither by sea 
and land, a description however implying only a pas- 
sive traffic. The trade of England must afterwards 
have been improved by the establishment of the Danes, 
as, in the reign of Canute, its people were subject to the 
same sovereign with all the trading people of the north 
of Europe, and secured from the attacks of pirates by 
the power of so considerable a prince. In the charter 
indeed of Henry I., no mention of commerce occurs, 
and it had, probably, been much reduced during the 
violences of the feudal government ; but under Henry II., 
all the French ports of the ocean, except Boulogne and 
Calais, becoming connected with the crown of England, 
it began to recover from its temporary depression, and, 
though burgesses •* wene still held in contempt, it was, 
however, judg^ expedient to extend protection to mer- 
chants, by a particular provision of the great charter. 
A considerable number of Flemings driven from their 
own country by an encroachment of the sea, came to 
England in the time of William the Conqueror, hoping 
to receive protection from his queen, who was of their 
country. These foreigners were, in the year 1111, col- 
lected by Henry L, and placed in a district of Pembroke- 
shire, named Ros, which had been taken from the Welsh, 
that prince having observed that they did not live in 
harmony with his English subjects ; and this establish- 
ment gave the true, though but a feeble beginning, to 
the finer manufacture of vyoollen cloth. Cloth of Ireland 
is also mentioned®®, as hsCving been stolen at Winchester, 

^ Maqiherson, vol. i. p. 289. decided preference at Florence, ’ in [the 

^ In the parliament held at Merton, it middle of the fourteenth centum, as has 
was enacted, that a superior lord, who been shown by the late earl of Charle- 
shoni^ disparage his ward, being under mont, from the following passage of Dit« 
fourteen years of age, by marrying her to tamondi, lib. iv. cap. xxvi. 
a villain or a burgess, should forfeit the Similimente passamo en Irlanda, 
wardship of the lauds.— I bid.,vol, i. p. 389. Laqual fra noi e degna de fama 

^ Ibid., p. ^16, Per le ncbih tate che ci manda. 

^ The sergei of Ireland obtained a At this time Edward 111. was but en* 
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some time in the reign of Henry III., tocher with a 
quantity of two sorts of the manufacture of England. 

The third and last step in the progress of the more 
considerable commerce of Europe, within the period 
contemplated in this chapter, was the formation of the 
grand confederacy of ,the Hanse-towns, or associated 
cities of Germany. The peculiar government of this 
country, the members of which had become almost inde- 
pendent, and were connected rather by a law of nations, 
than by a political union, was naturally fitted for re- 
ceiving and maturing that spirit of commerce, which had 
been nurtured in the little republics of Italy, and com- 
municated to the cities of the Netherlands. • Both the 
policy of the sovereign, and the disorderly violence of 
the nobles, co-operated with thft pecMiar arrangement 
of the government, to aggrandise the commerce of Ger- 
many. The emperors found it necessary to give protec- 
tion to the cities, that they might obtain their support 
against the encroachments of an overbearing aristocracy ; 
and amidst the general anarchy, occasioned by the re- 
duction of the imperial authority the cities were at 
once excited and enabled to Associate for their common 
security. 

The commercial cities of the Rhine first adopted the 
scheme of a confederation. This earlier effort was re- 
pressed by the power of the nobility ; but, more favour- 
able circumstances soon afterwards occurring, the ex- 
ample was eagerly imitated, and in the year 1241 was 
formed the Hanseatic league, * composed of the most 
flourishing cities of Germany. The formation of this 
league may be considered as having completed the 
history of the merely interior commerce of Europe, 


deavouring to estaUish the woollen ma- Sdunidt, tome v. p. 510. 

nufacture in England.— Trans, of the 
Royal iiiidi Acadi^^Tol i. 
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since it subsisted in prosperity and power until,, th?, 
discovery of ;tjie route to India, by tbe Cape o|[ (^odt 
Hope, began tbe ;period of a distant navigation and ,ext 
tended trafEc. , Coimecting the commerce of Italy wilib 
that of the Baltic and thereby providing for the inter- 
change of all the variety of commodities, with which 
the several .nations of Europe could supply their reci- 
procal wants, it fulfilled what appears to have been one 
of the functions of the German government®®, that of 
extending throughout Europe the industry of the Italian 
traders. 

How intimately the league of the Hanse-towns was 
connected with Italian commerce, appears from the 
observation of a German historian that the decline of 
its prosperity waS consequent on that of Venice, when 
this great emporium had suffered by the memorable 
discovery of the new route to the east. It formed, 
indeed, with that emporium, an amicable confederation 
of general industry, for, the voyage “ and return between 
the Baltic and the Mediterranean being, in the imperfect 
state of navigation, too <great an enterprise for a single 
summer, it became necessary to employ some one of the 
ports of Flanders, particularly Bruges, as an intermediate 
station, and thus to share with the merchants of that 
country, the benefits of trade. 

In this .review of the first period of the commerce of 
modem Europe, it should not be omitted, that Iceland 
which had been accidentally discovered in the year 861, 
and had been colonised’ in the year 878, maintained 

This connexion was formed through quorum pars xnaxima^ lucris inhians, 
the southern cities, particularly Augs- mercaturis intenta, alienas longe lateqiie 
burgh and Nuremberg, which had a provincias pervagatur, — ac non nisi 
trading establishment atVenice.-Schmidt, dives domum revertitur. — /Gneas Sylv., 
tome V. p* 513. 1. c. p. 697. — Ibid., p. 514. 

^ Quod si yerum est, quod aiunt, ibi ^ Schmidt, tome v,p 4 519, 
opes esse, ubi negotiatores, fatearis ne- Anderson, vol.i. p*. 121, 

cem est oputentiwimos esse Germaaos, ^ Macphersoo, vol. i* pp, 260^ .261, 
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sfevei'al centuries a considerable Cartying-trade 
in tlie northern seas, the ships of that settlenittit visiting 
Britain, Irdand, the adjacent islands, France-, Gernlany, 
and all the northern countries of Europe; that to the 
year 078 belongs the earliest undoubted account of a 
herring-fishery, which»was on the coast of Norway ; that 
to the reign of David I. of Scotland ®®, contemporary to 
Henry I, and Stephen of England, belongs the first 
authentic notice of such a fishery on the coast of Britain ; 
and that the Dutch refer the coiUmencement of their 
own to a time somewhat later, supposing it to have been 
begun about the year 1165. Nor should it be forgotten 
that coal, which, since the invention of the steam-engine, 
has proved so powerful an agent of industry and naviga- 
tion, was brought to London®* from Newcastle, at least 
as early as the year 1245. * 

Though since the invasion of the Arabs, the Christians 
of Spain were chiefly occupied in the great struggle with 
that people, yet in those parts of the peninsula, which 
were free from the dominion of the infidels, they gave 
attention to the pursuits of. commerce. Towards the 
close of the tenth century ®*, fhe people of Biscay began 
to employ themselves in manufacturing their excellent 
iron, not only for their own use, but also for the supply 
of other nations; the port of Bilboa also began to have 
shipping, and to maintain a considerable foreign tretde. 
On the Mediterranean coast, Barcelona, which had been 
the principal station ®® of the intercourse of the Arabs of 
Spain with the countries of the Levant, continued, under 
its Christian government, to enjoy a considerable com- 
merce and became distinguished by the wisdom of it^ 
maritime regulations®*. The woollen manufacture to« 

** Maqfihewon, toLj. p. 274. *' Anderson, vol. i. pp. 53) 143. * 

Ibid., p, 325* * ® Macphetson, vol. i. p. 299. 

“ttid.,p.337. ^lbid^p.386. 

•• Ibid.,p. 895. ^ Among theoe itista 
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of Catalonia ®, which appears to have been well esta- 
blished before the year 1243, continued to flourish in 
Barcelona, and many other towns of the province, until 
the union of the kingdom of Aragon with that of Castile, 
impaired the prosperity of the for/ner of these countries, 
and other causes, affecting the, general government, 
destroyed the industry of Spain. The Arabs, at once 
the mathematicians and the chemists of this early period, 
assisted the commerce of the Christians, by communi- 
cating to them two most important discoveries, the de- 
cimal notation of arithmetic, which they had brought 
from the east, and the art of distillation, which they had 
learned from the Egyptians. By the former of these 
communications they facilitated the calculations of mer- 
chants, and by thfe lattdr they encouraged agriculture 
and multiplied* the objects of commerce. The decimal 
notation was introduced into Europe about the year 
813 ,• the art of distillation about the year 1150. 

In the commercial history of this period, it is im- 
portant to notice the introduction of bills of exchange, 
which so much facilitate .commercial operations. An- 
derson has supposed, that’ this kind of negociation was 
practised in the year 1189, but without sufficient autho- 
rity ®®. Macpherson refers its original to letters of credit, 
addressed successively by Richard and John, kings of 
England, to the merchants of Italy, in favour of the 
agents employed by them in that country, the second 
instance occurring in the year 1202. Though these 
letters were not strictly bills of exchange, yet the transi- 
tion to such a contrivance was so obvious, especially in 
a country maintaining a very general commerce, and 

that the Catalans, in the year 1227, viding an extraordinary supply of grain, 
framed the first navigation-act.— 'Mac- which may, in a season of scarcity, be 
phersoa, voL i. p. 386. converted into food.~~Es8ay on the Princ. 

^ Ibid., p. 416. of Population, p. 160. Lond., 1803. 

^ Mr. Malthas has remarlced,that dis- ^ Anderson, vol. i. ]^. 39, 83. 

tillerieB are the best granaries, by pro*. Macpherson, vol.i»pp« 348, 367. 
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receiving money from all the west, that it may be 
believed to have been adopted nearly about the same 
time. The first express mention, however, of bills of 
exchange, must be referred to the year 1255 ®®, in which 
the Roman pontiff authorised the Italians, who had 
advanced money for Jhe conquest of the kingdom of 
Sicily, to draw upon the English prelates for sums 
alleged to have been advanced to them by merchants of 
Sienna and Florence. Modern Europe thus appears to 
be indebted for this commodious contrivance of trans- 
ferring mercantile credits, and thereby avoiding the 
hazard and expense of reciprocal remittances of money, 
to the same ecclesiastical influence, to which it owes so 
much of its political combination. The convenience of 
merchants may have previously suggested such an expe- 
dient; but the extended connexions, the,pecuniary exac- 
tions, and the political arrangements of the papacy, were 
sure to favour the progress of commercial contrivance, 
by rendering familiar to traders a method of negotiating 
their payments. 

The modern system of funding appears also to have 
had its commencement withm the period at present con- 
sidered, and to have, at the same time, given occasion 
to the establishment of the original bank, which was, 
in truth, but an office for the management of a public 
debt. The republic of Venice, grievously exhausted 
in a struggle with the Greek emperors, who had become 
jealous of its commercial prosperity, was, about the year 

Macpherson, vol. i. p. 405. De Pauw, at Athens, who expected to receive a re- 
in his Hecherches Philos, sur les Grecs, mittance from his father, met with a mer- 
(ome i. p. 335, Berlin, 1787, has expressed chant, who was prep^ing to return to the 
an opinion, that an instance of a bill of ex- country of the foreigner with a sum of 
change drawn at Athens, may be found money, and prevailed with him to give 
in the Trapeziticus of Isocrates. The the money, on receiving a letter addressed 
transaction, however, there mentioned, to the father for repayment. The mer- 
seems to have been merely a casual ac- chant declined to comply until he had re- 
commodation, and not managed in a ceived the security of a banker.*— Isocr. 

cominercud , formi A ^oung foreigaer 
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1175 , reduced to the necessity of having recourse to a 
forced loan'®, which was levied in proportion to the 
fortunes of the citizens ; and, for the satisfaction of the 
public, a bank was. .established, iRt which the interest 
was paid, and the shares transferred, agreeably to the 
directioas ' of the creditors, to o^her persons. Though 
this bank was thus, in its very origin, connected with 
the government, and the state did actually, on two occa- 
sions, convert its funds to the use of the public, its credit 
continued unimpaired The first bank of exchange 
and deposit is said to have been established at Barcelona, 
in the first year of the fifteenth century’®. 

A currency of credit is said to have been established 
in very ancient times’®, as we are told that the Cartha- 
ginians used for snonej some unknown substance, in- 
closed in sealed purses, made of leather. Of the result 
of the contrivance we have not been informed, nor how 
long it continued to maintain its credit’^. In the confi- 
dence of a free and mercantile government this may 
have been supported. In our own time and country 
the experiment of public, confidence has been fully tried, 
and it has been ascertained, that it may sustain a cur- 
rency of credit in the most difficult circumstances, with- 
out any other diminution of value, than such, as would 
equally affect a currency of actual value, if its quality 
had been equally augmented. 

< ^ Higt.de Vetidse, par Xiaugier, tome ii. for the emperor ; and notes were issued, 
p. 120. Maopherson, yol. i. p. 341. '* which were formed of the middle hark of 
^ Maephmon, vol. i. p. 342. ' the mulberry-tree. The scheme was aban- 

Ibid., note. , ^ doned after some years. It was resumed 

' ^ ;£schiiiis Socratici Dialog! Ties, in the year 1368, but it then entirely 
1711. ^ failed. The example of Ghmawas, in 

' 7 Within the period of historyj consi- the year 1294, imitated in Persia. It 
dihiied/in this' chi^ter, an attempt was lasted there, however, but three days, and 
m^e in Chiiui to introduce a paper-cur- ended in the ruin of the monarch. Tho 
tlEndjr, ' M tlbi 'relief of the government, more orderly government of China could 
hut it failed thro^h the want of confi- compel submission for a time ; in Persia, 

' ‘ TOer usi^ oi the pt'ecious metals neither fear nor confidence maintained 
was, in the year 1236, prohibited in that the currency. — Malcolm^g Hist of Persia, 
countiy, except as they mig^t he required vok i. p. 431—436. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL ' 

Of th^ history of Learnings from the suppression of the wedem tmphre 
in the year 476, to the commencement of the fourteenth century. 

Ecclesiastical learning cultivated in Ireland in the eighth century. — ^Teachers suppUed 
to the continent in the ninth. — Among these, Johannes Scotus Erigena, the founder 
of the scholastic theology, afterwards improved by Lanfranc and Anselm, and 
completed by Abelard. — Scientific learning acquired from the Arabs of Spain, by 
Gerbert, who, in the year 999, became pope, by the name of Sylvester III. — Medi- 
cal school of Salerno received its knowledge from the Arabs. — Mathematics and 
chemistry also furnished by them. — Communication of Arabic poetry probably 
begun in the year 1085. — Lyric poetry of the troubadours of France begun towards 
the close of the eleventh century. — Romance-writing of the irouveurs of France, 
towards the middle of tlie twelfth. — Sicilian school of Italian poetry, towards the 
same time. — ^Many Italian poets before the mfddle of tile thirteenth. ^ 

^ 

That learning, which had graced the imperial govern- 
ment of Rome, soon yielded to the combined operation 
of various causes of decay, some of which inwardly 
consumed the principle of intellectual vigour, and others, 
by an external and violent agency, repressed and crushed 
its energies. Cicero appej^s'to have anticipated the 
decay of that eloquence, which he himself had so zeal- 
ously cultivated^ The prediction was speedily fulfilled, 
for, about the close of the first century of the Christian 
era, the causes of its actual corruption were investigated 
in a treatise, which has been ascribed by some to Quin- 
tilian, by others to Tacitus. The chilling influence of 
despotism rapidly prevailed ; the oratory and the poetry 
of the age of Augustus degenerated into the pedantry 
of grammarians ; and, when the external causes of decay 
began to operate, little could be found qualified to excite 
our regrets. Aulus Gellius, who lived after the middle 
of the second century, has, in his Nodes Atticie, reviewed 


^ Tdscult Dispui, libi ii« cap. ii. 
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the literature of his age, and, with the single exception 
of his master, the philosopher Favorinus, has recorded 
only the names and pretensions of obscure grammarians 
and rhetoricians®. How low indeed the Roman litera- 
ture had then fallen from its height, is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the commendation bestcjwed, in this work, on 
Sulpicius Apollinaris, and claimed by himself, as the 
only person at that time capable of understanding the 
writings of Sallust. Poetry, however, seems to have 
degenerated less rapidly than oratory, probably because 
it appeals to nature, and depends less on the modifica- 
tions of society. Though the classic poetry of the age 
of Augustus was immediately succeeded by the decla- 
matory versification of Lucan and Juvenal, by the te- 
nuity of Silius ItalicuSj'and by the bombast of Statius, 
yet even in Ijie fourth century Claudian, however 
liable in a still greater degree to the same imputation 
with the last-mentioned writer, could compose poems, 
which may now be read with gratification. 

The first of the external causes, which added their 
destructive power to the wasting influence of internal 
decay, was the removal of <:he seat of government, with 
the establishment of it in a country, in which a different 
and more cultivated language was indigenous. The 
necessary evil of this great change was aggravated by 
the subsequent division of the empire, which restored 
indeed a local government to Italy, but interrupted its 
communication with the still existing literature of 
Greece. The Latin langtiage could yet, it is true, boast 
some little lustre ; but the genius of Italy was exhausted, 
almost all the Latin writers of this time being strangers*. 
Claudian was an Egyptian; Ausonius, Prosper, and 
Sidottius Apollinaris, were Gauls ; Prudentius, a Spani- 
ard ; Aurelius Victor, an African ; and Ammianus Mar- 

< Hist. Idtt. d’ltalie> pu GisgaeB^, toin»i, p> SOt tome i. p. 45, 
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eellmus, a native of Antioch. The inttodtwAion of 
barbarians into the Roman armies, even into high sta- 
tions of dignity and command, must have hastened the 
corruption of* the Roman literature; an uninterrupted 
succession of calamitous wars, foreign or domestic, must 
have been ruinous tq the interests of learning, as it 
destroyed the leisure of study, without presenting the 
excitement of triumph; and, at length, the doom of 
letters was sealed by the suppression of the western 
empire, which transferred Italy to the rude domination 
of successive tribes of the northern barbarians. Boethius, 
who was contemporary to the founder of the Gothic 
kingdom, and who perished by his barbarous severity, 
is considered as concluding the series of the Roman 
writers. While he awaited tht! sentence of the Gothic 
prince in the tower of Pavia, he composed his Conso- 
latiou, of Philosophy^, the iMt ray of the literature of 
ancient Italy. 

When causes so numerous, and so powerful, co-ope- 
rated for the extinction of the learning of the west, it 
becomes an object of curiqsily to enquire, what were 
those other causes, which preserved some remaining 
sparks, and thus enabled succeeding generations to 
relumine it in a more favourable period. These causes 
appear to have existed in the religion and the legislation 
of the ancient empire. 

The emperors of the fourth century had encouraged 
a literary spirit among their .Christian subjects*, that 


^ This interesting work sup^ses that 
the autlior, overwhdmed by misfortune^ 
had called the muses to his assistance, 
and that, while they were administering 
their feeble succours, philosophy appeared, 
^ove them away, as fitted only to soften, 
instead of strengthening the mind, and, 
by her instructions, enabled him to reco- 
ver his tranquillity. It is composed mis- 
cellaaeouily^ ia prose And reiw^ the ioto 


of various measures. The prose is cor- 
rupted with many barbarisms of the age, 
but the verse often resembles that of a 
purer period. — Ginguen^, pp, 56, 57, 

® Within the fourth and fifth centu- 
ries, accordingly, were distinguished Hi- 
lary of Poitiers, Lactantius,^ Ambrose, 
Jerome, Augustine, and Sulpitms ^veeus, 
who has boea named the Chxistian Sal- 
l4st» 
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tiiey'nilgllt 'bie qualified io defend their religion agalnSt 
hU’ljnigan opponents^ and, with this view, had enect^ 
libraries for theitniise. The barbarian conquerors of ' the 
eriipire, ' *011' f he other hand, respected generally fhe 
ministers Of' religion, amidst all their depredations,' 
and- the convents became the asylums of the literary 
treasures of antiquity, and the schools of the more igno-' 
rant of the middle ages®. Theodoric, the first Gothic 
sovereign of Italy, having employed, as his minister, the 
learned Cassiodorius’, this eminent man exerted his influ- 
ence with considerable success, for the protection of 
letters, until a renewal of the troubles of that unhappy 
period deprived him of every hope ; he then retired into 
a monastery, which he had founded at Monte Cassino, 
and, collecting an ample library, cherished for better 
times the precious remains of literature. While the 
monasteries preserved the writings of the ancients, the 
ritual of the church preserved some relics of the lan- 
guage, in which they were composed. Nor was the 
influence of religion confined to the protection of litera- 
ture, but was extended, to such science as was then 
known®; this, indeed, was* effectually promoted by the 
contentions of the church, for the dispute so violently 
agitated, about the proper day for celebrating the resur- 
rection of Christ®, gave occasion to a strict observation 


• * For fire centuries together, reckon- 
from the Cr^ihic establishments in 
jr, we find eo one distinguished in 
'me by learhing, who had fiot 
e monastic education ; and we 
ir^ this way,, a succession of 
^ inhentamce of intellec- 
.'.‘^Itttrod. to the Lit. Hist, of 
h hhd Fifletoth Cent., p. 66. 

ht inshuetion, commu- 
nicated schools of, lieland^ firom 

tdS&di'thif'Skd^aidiCsd Tearnm of the 
west was chkfly derived, comprehended, 
at least professedly, the seven hber^ aits. 



as they were then distinguished, gram- 
mar, geometry, mechanics, arithmetic, 
music, astronomy, and versification. — 
Rer. Hib. Script. Vet. a C. O’Conor, epist, 
nuncup., p. 244. Lond. 1814. We 
may smile at such an enumeration ; but 
the system, however defective, must at 
least have preserved some tradition of 
these several subjects of instruction. 

* The Asiatic Christians observed, as 
the day of Easter, that which followed next 
but one after the fourteenth day of thO 
first Jewish month, without any reference 
to the days of the week; whereas thb 
Europeans deemed it necessary to fitthb 
commemoration of the resuiredttimf 'of 
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lunar perjpd, as the desire oj^ ta^Pling^itHUfj^ 
closely, to the received regulation has sinc^i iQccai 

siOn;to a correct determination of that of the kj, 

The study of the Roman law, in some, degiee. ^puli's 
nued, through the darkest times, was, however, the prhtr 
cipal cause, why, wheji Latin had ceased to be a living 
language, it was still employed throughout Europe , fo^r 
the purpose of composition, and became the comroop 
instrument of literary communication. A d^est of the 
code of Theodosius prepared in the year 506 at the 
desire of Alaric the king of the Visigoths in Gaul, com- 
bined with the Roman law the usages of the Goths. 
The perpetual recurrence to such a standard of the Latin 
language must have maintained among the thinking 
classes some acquaintance with the ancient speech, and, 
while it checked the progress of corruption, must have 
determined them to retain, as the language of scholar^ 
that which was still so far superior to the rude dialects 
of the nortliern nations. 

From the suppression of the western empire, in the 
year 476, or at least from the death of Boethius, in the 
year 524, to the close of th» eighth century, when the 
illustrious Charlemagne employed his utmost elforts for 


Christ to Sunday, that day of the week, 
on which the event had actually occurred. 
This dissension, which had been begun 
in the second century, was terminated in 
the year 325, when the council of Nice 
established the practice of the Europeans, 
as the general rule of the church. — Mosh., 
Cent. 2, part ii. ch. ii. For determining 
the time of the full moon, or fourteenth 
day of the month, the Jewish months 
being lunar, the lunar cycle, anciently 
invented by Melon, was adopted by the 
council ; but it was afterwards discovered 
ilmt tiie calculation would give an e:scess 
of one day in three hundred and twelve 
ears, for which it was necessary to intro- 
uce a correction. On account of the 
observance of Sunday^ a solar cycle was 


This was ejected by pope G^gpi^ 
X., in the year 1580, by the introduction 
of the corrected computation, named the 
new style, so near to the truth) that the 
error, in five thousand years* wi^only be 
a day and a half. It is ohv^^, that 
very small changes of thaor^s the 
sun and moon would hav^.jedi^ed the 
year to a precise mimher of ^'olutiozrs 
of the earth, and have rti^ecc^ h also an 
exact multiple of a.luo^ mpstht 
such changes, while, they’faciliifted 
computation of time, would have dimip 
nished that necessity of accurate ohseiya- 
tion, which improvi^ .the. scieOc^, pf as- 
tronomy. • 

“ ButleFs Hor^ 

80 , 81 , 
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the restoration of learning, was a long interval of vio^ 
lenoe and ignorance. In this interval, the rough process 
was performed, by which the rude tribes of the north 
were incorporated with the corrupted nations of the 
south, and the necessary materials of new combinations 
of policy were prepared. Such n process, however in 
its consequences important to the subsequent improve- 
ment of Europe, and of the world, was during its conti- 
nuance inconsistent with the security, which is neces- 
sary for the cultivation of letters. If, therefore, the 
system of western Europe had, during this period of 
almost three centuries, been abandoned to the results of 
its own agitations, though the religion and jurispru- 
dence of Rome might still have maintained some know- 
ledge of its anciefit larfguage, the minds of men must 
have been long«disqualified for recovering the learning, 
which that language comprehended, for even Charle- 
magne would have sought in vain, the instructors of his 
empire. But in the geographical and political arrange- 
ments of Europe, an asylum had been provided for the 
fugitives of religion and .learning, when they should be 
driven away from the continent by the violences of this 
disastrous time. There they securely prosecuted and 
transmitted such studies, as were connected with their 
profession of Christianity; and from this retreat, their 
successors were ready to become missionaries of religion 
and learning, for the instruction of the continental 
nations, as soon as these, enjoyed some degree of tran- 
quillity and leisure for listening to their precepts. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained of the disputed 
question of Irish antiquity, no doubt can reasonably 
exist in regard to the important function discharged by 
this island, in sheltering the exiled learning of the con- 
tinent of Europe. The express and unobjectionable 
testimony of Bede must be rejected, before it can be 
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neld, that ecclesiastical learning was not in this period 
diligently cultivated in Ireland, and that the most mu- 
nificent liberality was not exercised towards numerous 
students of the adjacent island of Britain, who resorted 
thither for the instruction, which the troubled state of 
their own country dei»ied to them at home. This our 
island, situated not only beyond the limits of the ancient 
empire, but also beyond the earlier ravages of the 
northern barbarians, was, as it were, a separate world, 
into which the disorder and violence of the other coun- 
tries of the west were not admitted, and yet so near, 
that an easy communication was afforded for the trans- 
mission of the influences of reason and religion. Rude 
indeed it must be acknowledged was the asylum, 
which it supplied ; but mere traftquilMty was important 
to those, who fled from the struggles of barbarians, and 
this at least they found and enjoyed in Ireland. 

Though Ireland also became at length a scene of 
northern depredation, the Danes having extended their 
ravages to this sequestered island, the visitation was 
well accommodated in time to ^jie intellectual and reli- 
gious interests of the contintJnt, for it commenced just 
at the time when the government of Charlemagne was 
fully established, and the improvement of his dominions 
demanded, that men capable of communicating instruc- 
tion should even be forced from their retreat. Indeed 
the whole of this operation appears to have been most 
curiously combined. It was tlije opinion of Mezeray “ 
that the Saxon war of Charlem&gne gave the impulse to 
the descents made by the Normans on the coast of 
France, these northern barbarians, who had been, 

** The* first* appearance of the' Danish following year they eflected a landing <tt|i 
invaders on the coast of Ireland, was re- the western coast of Munster. — O'Hal- 
&rred by Usher, to the year 797, in loran’s Hist of Ireland, vol. iii pp* l4Si, 
wluch they landed on the island of Ratlin, 152. Dubl. 1803. 
acyacent to its northern^ shore* In tho ^ Ahr^g5 Chcoit tome i* p* 5I8* 
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ba<ckirai<il‘ by -tiie' drnis of tkd i^ene^sodnn^ 
voBgo^ce in this manner on the conqneitoacsi'KyEttheit* 
douQtry, and the adversaries of their ''iFdltgton.;>i)aad< 
•he may - also, with probability ascribe" to <i the tisamh 
cause those other enterprises, by which : they ; soight 
to acquire- settlements beyond h^is power; • The tmes 
of the' events correspond sufficiently to this ’laMer 
conjecture. Charlemagne ** began his great wa» with 
the Saxons in the year 772 , in which he plundered 
their famous temple at Paderborn in Westphalia*®:} 
and twenty-five years after that time, the first wan- 
dering party of Danish pirates *® appeared on the coast 
of Ireland. It seems then to be a reasonable conclusion, 
that the long series of hostility, which subdued and 
civilised Germany^ sent* abroad these maritime ravagers, 
who drove fronj Ireland the teachers of learning and 
religion, to give their valuable assistance in the im^ 
provement of an empire, which has been the foundation 
of the modem polity of Europe. Nor does the influence 
of our island, in extending her important aid to the con- 


Abr4ge Chron. par Mezeray, toue i* 
p. 467. *» 

In which they worshipped the idol 
Irminsaul, supposed to have been a 
statue or column, erected in honour of 
Arminius, who hod been the champion of 
their lib^ty in their struggle with the 
Roman government. — Henaulfs Chron. 
Abridgm., vol. i. p. 48. P&fiel, tome i. 

p.26. 

^ These, though all named Danes, ap- 
pear from the Irish accounts, to have been 
composeid, not only of various tribes, "hut 
^.iSven of di^^vent nations. One tribe, 
. ^med Leth-Manni, is supposed by 
, lusher to have be^ composed of Livo- 
the country of these people having 
named Letten or Xietta. Others 
nauaedBonne-Gail and Duhh-Gail, 
the words Jimnc and duhh signifying 
and The former were, pro- 

Swedes, and Norwegians, 
' Wbn Imve the others, Ger- 

mapfiirrp' ttaWorp, yol. in p. 149. Ge- 
peral YAUwcqr conjeciuiedi that 


black invaders had a mixture of French 
blood and features; certainly, he adds, 
Tuscans are mentioned among the nor- 
thern invaders of England. — Collect, de 
Reb.Hib.,vol. i. pp. 517, 518. Dubl. 
1786. 

Mezeray has remarked, that the 
fnxy of the northern pagans was particu- 
larly directed against the clergy and the 
monks, in revenge of the cause of their 
own religion, driven northwards by the 
French. — Abr. Chron., tome i. 508. The 
monasteries ofireland had been respected 
in all the commotions of the pentar- 
chy preceding the Danish invasHms.-— 
O’Conor, proTeg. partii. p. 165. If v^e 
add to this consideration, that other of 
the Norman establishment formed witlrin 
France itself, which so powerfully in^a- 
encedthe characters and fortunes Of tHe 
two great ‘ governments of France and 
England, we shall perceive an ei^iaoidi- 
nary example of the wide difiilsioii ef the 
agency of political cauiM; ' ' ^ 
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hare been Umited .to lbe.4ile<^snppl^. 
of iiifitiiiictoKSV’Wjbicb was afforded in the tiii )0 of .Qharle- 
magne.P'ledlaiDd has been described as di^h^Tgiag. a 
simihir'fbnctiony in awakeuibg the literary spirit of th^ 
ndrtht and this remoter island'® appears to 
ceived froto Ireland its^earliest knowledge of lettera .and 
rel^ion, and to have furnished to Denmark and Norway 
their scalds, or bardic chroniclers. 

The claim of Irish antiquity presents itself, like 
those lowers which characterise our country, simple. 


“ It is admitted by the historians of 
Norway and Denmark, that tht seal da 
were introduced into these coimtries from 
Iceland, that some of the first settlers of 
Iceland were Irish, that the first churches 
were erected there by Irish monks, and 
that letters, still named Ira litur^ were 
brought thither from this country. It is 
particularly mentioned, that the first Nor- 
wegian settlers found there Irish books. 
It is agreed, that Iceland was not inha- 
bited before the year 874, at which time 
the Danes, possessing themselves of the 
maritime places of Ireland, drove the 
inhabitants fVom their country. Poets 
among the Irish were named acealuidhe, 
or narrators of events. — O’ Conor, Epist. 
Nuncup., p. 26, 27. 

These buildings appear, however, 
not to be absolutely peculiar to Ireland, 
and their style of architecture seems even 
to have proceeded to this country across 
the continent, from the bank of the 
Ganges. Lord Valentia, in his progress 
from Calcutta to Benares, discovered at 
Bhaugulpore two round towers, and has 
remarked, that they much resembled 
those of Ireland, except that they were 
more ornamented. — Travels in India, 
&e., vol. i. p. 85. Lond., 1809. A 
round tower was also discovered by pro- 
fessor Pallas on the ruins of the ancient 
city of Bolgari, nine versts fiom the 
Volga, of w]£ch be has given an exact 
d^ineation, with some observations, in 
t^e first volume of his Travels in Russia, 
in the year 1768, p. 184. Paris, 1788. 
,Sir Charles GiesecckI, professor of mi- 
,>iieiialogy to.the Dublin Society, basin- 
formed the at^hpr, that there are towers 
similar to those of this country, on the 
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island of Oland, on low ground near to 
the shore ojiposite to the main-laud, 
where they are named wama, equivalent 
to the English word wary. These he 
su])posed to have been erected in the 
tweiflh centuqy, to observe the approach 
of pirates, when the commerce of the 
country was begiiming to be prosperous. 
He also remarked, that he has seen simi- 
lar buildings in various parts of Germany, 
particularly on the Rhine, where they are 
named warteriy which is equivalent to the 
verb eoppect. These are always situated 
near ca.stles, and are supposed to hav4 
been watch-towers, rendered necessary by 
the violences of the feudal system. Mr. 
^O’ponor has quoted authorities to prove, 
Jhat at Corunna in Spain, there was a 
very high pharos^ of excellent workman- 
ship, ad apeculum Britannice^ said to have 
been erected by Hercules. — Proleg., part 
i. p. 49. The round towers of Ireland, 
of which eighty-four have been enum^ 
rated by Ledwich, have been described, bjr 
Giraldus Cambrensis, as turrea ecclrtitik^ 
tiree^ probably belfries. Even in' the 
time of Giraldus, or in the twelfth ''cen- 
tury, they must have been yeiy^dncient, 
sitv^e this writer has alleged, th« xh calm 
wqather such were seen by. 'thhenneh 
beneath the waters of Ldu^Ti ' 

These buildings were, ptbbkbly, of*a‘pfi- 
mitive order of simple ^ aiclnte^tiimi in- 
differently applied to tiiy pitrpdiie which 
it might suit. Thaf they imould have 
beeu peculiarly nUfrietohs ih this County 
and have here acquired, or Tecovered, an 
ecclesiastical character, may, 
explained by the chrcuhistaficw; wf&wirx 
Pagan, as in Chriirtian thh,eS,;*YlTot^^^if^^d 
for it the appellation of Me 
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but venerable for u di^atiQ,i;i which 

embar^p.ss6§ inqiuiry, and. perplexing our gpepulajtions 
Qpnc^ning tl^e purpose for which they had been erfctedf 
Mr. i()'Conpr ba^ recently, hpwever, analysed the.qnee7 
tiqn, nn^d appears to have shown, that the clainti dqes 
fairly extend to the age of the ^st of the Ptolemies 
or about three centuries before the Christian era; that 
the paganism of this island was, probably, the religion 
of the Druids received from a Phoenician origin ; and 
that its early inhabitants were composed of two distinct 
classes of Celtic tribes, one of which had migrated from 
Gaul and Britain, and the other which became predo- 
minant, from the northern coast of Spain. The inquiry 
is connected with the present subject, as it may justify 
an opinion, that the earlier circumstances of this country 
contained some^ peculiarities, which were favourable to 
the reception of the banished learning of the continent. 


. Tif^etnach, the Irish annalist, ac- 
knowle^es the uncertainty of all tradi- 
tienui preceding this period. He died at 
an ladyanced age, in the year 1088, and 
wasy therefore, more ancient by a whole 
age than any of the chroniclers of the 
noitthern nations of Kurope. Engliflid * 
ctti oppose to this pretension only the^ 
Saxon chronicle, the antiqtiity of which, 
as it is uow' extant, is questionable, since 
it extends to the year 1154, and the au« 
thor is unknown^ Tigernach, it should 
lie observed, quotes with minuteness 
moreancientshithnrities,— 0’Conor,Epist. 
Nunc.,p.32^38, 117 — 110 j Prolog., parti, 
p. 25, part'ik pi '174. 

' ^ iThe inuki^Druid is the Irish drmithe^ 
whtc|i; is not onljr in the Irish au« 
nals, but also in the Irish version of fhe 
gOB^hof Matthew^ vrhete it is employed 
ttf^pignify thh. wise metr of the east. 
Be^siAvimniii, whw wrhte in the fourth 
caKtnrfvhoa^dedared^ tha^ Iteland was 
nftheAsaoW fey the aiK^eirts.*— Ibid., p. 
61 j jp^bable Solution of titw 

aptndlhtisil is^ lthad it was the peculiar 
seaitindtidAiedDruidie re^l^n. Festus 
Avienus was a Spaniard, and professed to 
hapeidesmid himhUiodsfsf tmts Pkiim* 
wm annalibui^ 


®* That such a colonization is jirobable, 
may be inferred from the opinion of 
Tacitus, that the Silures of Britain had, 
probably, migrated from the same coun- 
try. — Vit. Agric., cap. xi. Cambden 
thought it not strange, that many should 
come into Ireland from so poor a country 
as the north of Spain. — Britan., vol. ii. 
1316. Lond. 172‘J. That this country’ 
was in ancient times frequented by navi- 
gators sailing from Cadiz is attested by 
Aristides, a Greek writer, whose testi- 
mony Mr. Turner has quoted from the 
notes of Gesner, on the Argonautica.-^* 
Hist, of England, vol. i. p. 240. This 
historian also remarks that, unless it be 
supposed to have been visited by Phoaui- 
cian or Carthaginian merchants, we must 
1)6 unable to explain why it had been 
known by name to various Greek writers, 
long before they or the Romans explored 
the Irish ocean. Tlie written tradition 
has been traced by Mr. 0^ Conor tbrqugl^ 
Irish authorities, as far as the sixth cen- 
tury. — ^Proleg,, parti, p. 104, part ii. n. 
26. Generiil Vallaneey has quote^ six 
Spanish writers, by whom it Wri' 
recorded. — Gdllect., vol. iv, number xiy*' 
p. 325, &a ’yhe tradifioa is 
pmerf ed an 
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A people tralihed to the cultivation of Druiqic learning **, 
and long accustomed to seek their chief Ratification in 
the delights of music and poetry **, though the Druids 
were naturally adverse to the introduction of religion 
which would destroy tljeir own importance and authority, 
was not unprepared for regarding with extreme respect 
the professors of a different school, as soon as they 
should have been themselves proselyted to the religion 
of these strangers. 

Assisted by the instructors supplied from this retreat**, 
Charlemagne directed his efforts to the restoration of 
learning. Disgusted, it is said *®, by the barbarous style 
of a petition, presented to him by certain monks, who 
addressed him in the vernacular dialect, he formed the 
resolution of establishing school!, thaf the Latin tongue 
might not experience a similar corruption. One of 


^ Of their philosophy CsBsax gives the 
following account, De Bello Gallico, lib. 
vi. cap. xiii. In primis hoc volunt per. 
suadere, non interire animas, sed ab aliis 
post mortem transire ad alios : atque hoc 
maxime ad virtutem excitari, metu mortis 
neglecto. Multa prseterea de sideribusy 
atque corum motu, de mundi ac terrarum 
maguitudine, de rerum natura,de Deorum 
immortalium vi ac potestate disputant, et 
juventuti tradunt. The Druids subsisted 
in Ireland so late as in the year 1166.— 
O^Conor, Proleg. part i. p. 28, 29. 

^ Caesar says of the youth educated 
by the Druids of Gaul, magnum ibi 
numerum versuum ediscere dicuntur. 
Itaque nonnulli annos vicenos in disciplina 
permanent — De Bello Gallico, lib. vi. 
cap. xiii. He adds, indeed, that these 
verses were not committed to writing, but 
speaks of this as volunt^. Strabo thus 
speaks of the Turditani of Spain: these 
afe judged to be the most learned of all 
the Spaniards, and use grammar, and 
have written monuments of antiquity, and 
p|0emi, and laws included in metres, from 
^ thousand years.— Strabonis, Ter. 
Gteogr., tome i. p, 182. Oxon. 1807. 
That po^tey was ve^ early cultivated in 
Ireland, is proved hy Jlc. O’CcnoTy not 
only fiom testimony of Adamnanusi 


who lived in the seventh century, but 
from the citations of more ancient bards, 
found in the writings of the annalists.--^ 
Proleg., part ii. p. 66, 67. The poems 
ascribed to Ossian have been, however, 
rejected by this candid antiquary, as in- 
•corftistent with chronolo^, bringing to- 
other Gucullin or Conciulauus, who died 
in the second year of the Christian era, 
Fingal or Fumo mac Ciimhail, and Ossian 
or Oissin, who lived in the third century, 
Saiut Patrick, who died at the end of t^ 
fifth, and the Lochlans or Danes, who 
were not known before the ninth.— 
Ibid., p. XU. The objection extends to 
the most ancient Irish poems ascribed to 
Ossian, which Mr. O’ Conor has reftmd 
to the thirteenth or fourteenth century.— 
£p?st. Nuncup., p. 101. 

Eveu that portion, which was fiw* 
nished immediatdy by Sng^d, may yet 
be considered as primly irisli, for that 
the literature of the Aii|^lo*Sa^s was 
received from Ireland^ is allowed by 
Bede, Aldhelm, Jmd Alcui&i Schods, 
indeed, were eatab^hed by tha lsi4if 
among the AnglorSamms thaiiiaeh ws .»w< 
lbid.,p.24?h44a, 

^ Bspnt das Cndiadei, iam ih &• 
352, r 
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tM MOi)ERk HIST OfiY : 

erected in |eacli ot tHe cathedral cliurlj'iieB ah^ 
of richer’ abheys, theology being taugfht inL',’‘the 
itibte Considerable, and the Latin language in the others ;' 
ahd'the plan was completed by founding the ttvo pfiii- 
cipal seminaries of Rheims and l^aris, afterwards deno- 
minated universities, and celebrated, especially that of 
the capital, for the learned men who there received 
their education. The teachers of these schools he 
received chiefly from Ireland. Eagerly availing himself 
of the arrival of learned strangers from this island, 
he placed them in these institutions, that they might 
impart to his subjects the information which they 
possessed. Such was the influence of this encourage- 
ment, that a French writer ^ has described almost the 
whole population bf the island, with a train of philoso- 
phers, as migrating to the new Solomon. 

Though, however, the efforts of Charlemagne had, in 
the beginning of the ninth century, introduced among 
^is clergy such a portion of learning, as then preserved 
them from degenerating into general and total igno- 
rance, it was stated in the {synod of Rheims after the 
lapse of but a single cehtury, that at Rome itself, 
scarcely any individual possessed so much learning as 
was necessary for a porter. The tenth century was 
accordingly the darkest hour of the night of the middle 
ages. At its termination, however, the light of know- 
ledge began to dawn, as the day-spring appeared from 
among the Arabs of Spain. 

' iGferbert, an ecclesiastic of France, had in early life 
bB(en* |)lac^ in the family of a count of Barcelona and 

Quid Hiberniam memorem, inquit Esprit des Croisades, Proleg., part i. p. 
contempto pelagi 139. 

discwine, j^e. /tptftm, cum gre^e philo- Bmckerii Hist. Crit. Philos., per. iu 

Bophorum, ad nostra Gallicana litora mi- part. ii. lib. iL cap. ii. sec. 36, 
grantem, quorum quisquis peritior est, ® Berington’g Litt, Hist of tlie Mid- 
ultro sibi indicit exilium, ut Salomoni die Ages, p. 202, 203* Loiid» 1314# i*/* 
s^ientissimo famuletur ad votum.-~ ' ■ 
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during rj^sijdence in Spain had visited, „9prdoya and 
Seville, iu whiqh places he prohted by the ip^ructions 
of . the w^ahian professors., The reputgitipp of the 
various learning®*, which he had thus acquired, intro- 
duced him to the sovereigns of Germany and France, 
and procured for hijfx several appointments in both 
these countries ; and in the year 999 he was, under the 
name of Sylvester IL, advanced to the papal throne, 
which had been in the same century dishonoured by 
monsters of profligacy, but at this time became, for the 
space of four years and a half, the seat of genius and 
science. The superior attainments of this eminent man 
in natural knowledge, had, indeed, been regarded by the 
ignorant multitude as the fruit of a communication with 
evil spirits, and even a cardinal had originated the 
accusation ; but, however he might have been tra- 
duced by the uninformed or the malicious, his example 
could not fail to excite many persons to exercise their 
intellectual faculties, in the various countries of France* 
Germany, and Italy, in which it was successively dis? 
played. 

From the time of Gerbert,*ih*e schools of the Arabs of 
Spain were respected as the sources of science. The 
studious of the Christian countries of the west, resorted to 
them for instruction, in all the departments of metaphyr 
sical, mathematical, and natural knowledge ; and trans- 
lations of their books, which had themselves, however, 
chiefly been translated from the writings of the prreeks, 
were eagerly sought, and studied with all the cjii^losity 
of new discovery. Nor was this the Qi^y channel 
through which the science of the Arabs was conveyed to 


^ He earned the praise of a great 
orator, poet, philosopher, and mathemati- 
cian ; but more especially excited the ad- 
miration of his contemporaries by his 
mathematical learniiig, and his in 


constru^ing hydraulic madunee.— i 
Bruckems, per. u. part. ii. hb. ii. cap.ii. 
sec. 41. 

81 Ibid. 
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MooBEN Himar : 


tiie<<3hnstiBns«f Europe, for a oomnuviiicati(|a)W^ii|il§p 
eabi^lisiaed betu^een that people aod tbe, 

Italiaos, the ihoatile inoursions of the ArabSras^UUvii;^ 
goradually the relatkHis of amicable intercourse, as they: 
acquired a - fixed possession of some districts of thq 
country^ Sf 

The most generally attractive part of the scientific 
communications of the Arabs, was a translation of the 
Metaphysics of Aristotle, which, with his treatises on 
physics and morals, were by them first made known to 
the western Christians ®*. The logic of that philosopher 
was, indeed, known long before, for Boethius had made 
some trmislations from the original, and Charlemagne 
had procured from Constantinople a copy, which was 
consulted by Aleuin and Bede. This part of his 
writings had, accordingly, been studied in Latin transla> 
tions made directly from the original Greek, though the 
Introduction of Porphyry, preserved by Boethius, and a 
treatise on the categories, or classes of philosophical dis- 
tribution, attributed to Augustine, were the more general 
sources of information. To his logic the Arabs, at the 
end of the twelfth century, added the other works of 
Aristotle, disfigured, however, by the errors of their own 
translation, and perplexed by the subtleties of their com- 
mentiUi4HS, the most celebrated of whom were Averrhoes 
and Avicenna. Possibly, says the historian of the mo- 
dem philosophy, the knowledge of these other works 
might have gradually conducted the Europeans to the 
attainment of more reasonable principles ; but, corrupted 
as thfey'were in the transmission, they served to augment 
the intricacy of the labyrinth of disputation, in which all 
minds were then entangled. 

A' coinniuiiication thus corrupted, was not, however, 


4(8 bk X?]iUo 0 . Hodeme, par BviiiUh i* p* d96| &c. Farbi 181Q. 
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fl? * 'acte^eSS ’ ’ to* 'CitenmgtahGes of ithosei 'bj^^MbhxjiH 

tbe atibtletiea df this diapittsttio^ipbiu 
fiill ekei^eise to the i minds the vnprao'^ 
tisfeid tteasOftm of Europe. The habits of' idispirtationv 
•^irbich it fo^hled, induced a hardihood of conthoTuiuy^ 
which was speedily iitdulged in the discussion ofithe 
most important subjects ; and the freedom, unavoidably 
permitted in disputation, afforded an opportunity, and a 
pretext, for hazarding and maintaining the most obi 
noxious opinions. The tendency of this intellectual 
discipline was early apprehended®*, and accordingly, in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, the philosophy of 
Aristotle was proscribed in Paris and in Rome, as fa- 
vouring the errors of heresy ; but the gratification, ex-t 
perienced from the exercise of •mental ingenuity) pre- 
vailed over the defensive caution of the, hierarchy, and 
in the same century the reprobated system was, by the 
labours of Thomas Aquinas and of Albertus Magnus, 
established in more than its former celebrity. Public 
disputation, indeed, was the only mode in which 
opinions could be discussed, when the art of printing 
had not yet furnished the means of propagating with 
facility written knowledge. 

The philosophy of Aristotle was, in western Europe, 
converted into a new science, which has been named the 
scholastic theology, or philosophy, according as it was* 
or was not, connected with the questions of religiouB 
controversy. As this, our island, supplied the ecolesi- 
aStioal teachers of the ninth century, so, among them, 
did it produce the true founder of the scholastic theo- 
Wgy**, Johannes Scotus Erigena, the last of ‘whichsuara^ 
signifies a native of Erin, or Ireland. iThe mydtioai 
notions of Sfcotus were derived from the reveries ■ of/ an 

•• BmisiMnul, per. ii ^art. ft lib. ft cap, lu. icc. i. ri. * Biible, »o«ie ^4, . 



’centur^^ who '^reteaidod tw 'b^ 
l^l^flysiu» thb' A^eopagitOj a: disciple of Sanit i Oadi 
iaa^Ainowled^OioP logic from Aogustme and Bo^yo6«r 
Furtoisbed iwith itfrese resources, he taught at fhe-cdurti 
of Chavtes the’Bald of France, until the jealous apjbre^ 
hension the Roman pontiff droVe him into retirement. 
Ihei '. controversy about transubstantiation, which was 
mamtained by Berenger about the middle of the eleventh 
century, brought forward Lanfranc, who next distin- 
guished himself in this field, and is considered by many 
as the father of the scholastic system®". Berenger em- 
ployed the subtleties of logic in attacking the prevailing 
opinion concerning the eucharist, and Lanfranc used the 
same weapons in the defence of the doctrines of the 
church. The eaampl® of Lanfranc was followed with 
superior ability by Anselm, who, like Lanfranc, was 
bom in Italy, taught in Normandy with distinguished 
reputation, and was then advanced to the archbishopric 
of Canterbury. At the close of the eleventh century 
was started the famous question of the nominalists and 
realists, which was properly a metaphysical discussion 
of the true signification oi' general terms, but was soon 
converted into a controversy concerning the distinction 
of the persons of the divine Trinity. This controversy 
brought forward, about the year 1 120, the celebrated 
Abeillard, who completed the system of the scholastic 
theology. 

‘ This eminent man, at first an admired teacher of phi- 
losophy, or rather of logic, appears to have been after- 
‘iHfhEd® driven to theology by the misfortune, which 
his love forHeloisa®®. Having sought a refuge 
from- the ^otld in the monastery of Saint Denis, he was 
£>lloii^)thither by the importunities of the students of 

“ eent.n, 

part, u, cn. uu 


^ Berington's Lives of AbdJiaid and 
Seloisai p* 127, Bimonghaioi 
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Pdrie^ lioiaous i(f)o <obatinue to> receive: the 
itastrucHnehls^inaid vraa ,at length: persuaded^toiicomplj/i 
v^hfth^ Dequest bat; conceiving that: his imontistic 
pTofeesidn required : that he should devote hie ' attentiod 
to>thqolegy; >apd -at the same time conscious that his 
reputation was ibundifi on his philosophy, he deter- 
mined to icombine the two studies, alleging the exam^e 
of Origen, as the first Christian philosopher. In this 
manner did the influence of a superior female^ contri- 
bute to complete that combination of logic and religion, 
which chiefly exercised the intellectual power of the 
middle ages. The combination was, indeed, a corrup- 
tion of the simple purity of the Christian faith ; but, 
when men had wearied themselves with the discussions 
of the scholastic theology, they»wereJbetter disposed to 
listen to the appeal, which the preachei^ of revelation 
made to the authority of the word of God. 

It is the opinion of the historian of the modem philo- 
sophy, that the character of the scholastic system was 
much afiected by this circumstance^, that it received 
its larger supply of the philosophy of Aristotle from 
the Arabs, and not from danstantinople ; for, in this 
other case, he conceives, the reasoners of the west would 
have received, together with a correct text of the origi- 
nal, the writings of the Greek commentators, who under- 


The poem of Pope, by which the 
name of Heloisa is principally known, 
hat done much injustice to her cliaracter, 
by representing her as the slave of licen- 
tiout passions. An enthusiastic admirer 
of philosophy, she loved Abeillard for his 
^nius, and, in the bloom of life, with an 
exquisite sense of its enjoyments, she he- 
toically submitted to the jealous mandate, 
by which he sentenced her to the idle 
seclusion of a convent, before he would 
liimelf seek such a retreat. She had 
objected to marriage, not for the profli- 
gate reason assigned by the poet, hut that 
ehe might not obstruct the ecdesiastical 
advmM^titof whom«be loved. 


He, though a canon, was not yet 14 holy 
orders, and, therefore, not yet bound by 
the recent law of celibacy. — Beiington’s 
Li^es of Abeillard and Heloisa. 

^ Luther him^f had made 4 great 
prog^ss in the most reflined subtleties of 
scholastic learning, yet no one afterwards 
so strenuously con^mned the application 
of the philosophy of Aristotle to theolo- 
gical izxquiry. Ws^h his eboracteristic 
vehemence, indeed, he would have wholly 
exploded the philosop^ of the Grecbm 
sage ; but in this, as in other matters, he 
was moderated by Melancthon, — ;Bayle*B 
Diet., art» lAtlker^ and dfeftiitdtAbii. 
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^od^leir authOTi CDstead' of' bei% i^mb^masbd 
byrtiie errors of Ae transktors, and -• by Aie 'vafef 'gfe»f4 
of oomioeatatorsj' labouring to reooiH:ile drbaitUhgjrdid 
bot UDderstandi jUnder the infldenee ofa^ktiJ^ttitOiiS 
and imperfect communication, the scholastic syst^itt', 
towards the close of the twelfth ^tury, assained' A ftirm 
of intricacy, which probably contributed much to dis-i 
credit it, when it had sufficiently exercised the under- 
standings of Europeans. Thomas Aquinas, ■ howeverj 
who lived in the middle of the thirteenth century, esta- 
blished a reputation for superior subtlety, which tO 
this day maintains his authority in the church of Rome.' 

While the scholastic theology was exclusively culti- 
vated by the French, the studies of law and medicine 
received a large portion of attention in Italy, the former 
in the northeriv the latter in the southern part of that 
country. 

The political situation of Italy had prepared it for 
restoring Ae study of jurisprudence. The municipal 
independence of its numerous cities had directed the 
attention of the people to the consideration of their 
rights, and the multiplied relations of affluent and im- 
proved socidy had, at the same time, created a necessity 
for some more perfect system of regulation than was 
furnished by Ae institutions of the Lombards. The 
knowledge of Ae law of the ancient empire was accord- 
ingly cherished and restored, and, in the year 1128, 
Imerus lectured on it at Bologna®®. The civil law, 
when it had thus becofne the subject of academical 
l^tures, was gradually extended, as an authoritative 


aileac^ a professor of tbe 
ciril eadieiinou laws ; Henry III. would 
not penait: ihe deotetals of Gregory IX. 
to be tbuffht zh the schools of Loudon ; 
and Blaeiutoiie (book iv. eh. xmii.) re^ 
marks^ in dik reigti of Edward h, 
the laws of JBnglaiid obtained a complete 


and permanent victoiry. Hume has re- 
marked, that the Jurisprudence of ancient 
Rome might have been admitted in tliiis, 
as in other countries, if it had not t>ecotn;e 
intimately connoted with the Canon laWj, 
which was the support of the t)apal powar* 
--iat,voi.ia.p:3!«). " ■ 





xyetem, Ithffmgh' all tke \(r«6tern' countiiesiof >£hiropa> 
ISoglaad alone excepted. In this, it was^ succesiial} j 
tesistad by the common law, though even hece^’ too, it 
waaadinitted as auxiliary to the decisions of the bational 


I In that dark interval/ in which the civil law of ancient 
Rome had lain neglected, the canon law of modem Rome 
had been gradually formed. This was collected by 
Gratian into his Decree, which was published about the 
year 1150, and became also in Bologna the subject of 
academic lectures. It was once remarked by doctor 
Browne, professor of civil law in the university of Dub- 
lin, in one of his prelections, that only in such an interval 
could it have been formed, the imperial legislation main» 
taining the supremacy of the civU pouter. The restora- 
tion, therefore, of the civil law, occurring at the very 
time, when the materials of the canon law had been 
completed, must have very conveniently supplied Europe 
with those principles of temporal independence, by 
which the exorbitant pretensions of the papacy might 
best be repelled. The long and^ vehement contest about 
investitures, waged between ‘the papal and imperial 
courts, had been compromised in the year 1122 by the 
concordat of Calixtus II. ; but in the papacy of Innocent 
III., begun towards the close of the twelfth century, 
the temporal independence of Europe was assailed with 


^ There are four species of courts, 
says BlackStone (Introd., sec. iii.), in 
which the civil and canon laws are per- 
mitted, under different restrictions, to be 
used ; the ecclesiastical, the military, the 
courts of admiralty, and those of the two 
universities. He has also (book iii. ch. 
xxvii.) described the jurisprudence adopt- 
ed in our courts of equity, as derived 
from the imperial and pontifical formula* 
lies, which had been introduced by cleri- 
cal chancellors. Mr. Wooddeson has 
declared an opinion, that even our legal 
judicatiimi 'liave been long acquainted 


with the use of the Roman institutipns.’*— 
Elements of Jurisprudence, p. 147. Dubl. 
179^. The principles of the Roman law 
were most remarkably introduced into 
the practice of our courts of comthbn law; 
in tne last century, by lord Mansfield, 
whose professional practice had been con- 
fined to the court of ohanteor* 'The law 
of insurance, in parficular, rendered ne* 
cessaiy, in his time^ by the increaiio^ 
commerce and opuleace of Euglandj w4a 
almost entirely formed by his decisionk^ 
Butler's Sketch of the Frofessbanl 
ractoi of the Sari of Mansfield. 



1^4 MPDKaN msTowr,: 

a; ,y|ola»iDe, .>vli4c3i jdemanded tjie nupst ,6tri?piipvi3 TPrs 

BigtiaiM*. . • , ,i, 

p^hilp;. the . north of Italy was thus, di^tingHi^hf 4 -hy 

the study: of flatv, the south became not less c4ebrutp4i 
for that of medicine, the school of Salerno ha-ying rie- 
ceived from its Arabian neighbours the medical know- 
ledge, which these had acquired from the writings of 
Hippocrates and Galen. This study appears to have 
been gradually formed in Salerno, by an intercourse witli 
some neighbouring Arabs often hostile, yet occasion- 
ally amicable, before the arrival of the first Norman 
duke, who became master of Salerno in the year 1075. 
The school of this city acquired considerable reputation 
by the accession of a learned African, named Constan- 
tine who had •passed thirty-nine years in travelling 
for knowledge^ and, on his return to his own country, 
had been compelled to seek in exile a refuge from the 
jealousy of his countrymen. Its reputation was esta- 
blished by the labours of the monks of Cassino, who 
had long employed themselves in medical, as in other 
studies*®, and eagerly availed themselves of the instruc- 
tion afforded in the communications of the Arabs. 

Other species of scientific knowledge were also re- 
ceived from this active and inquiring people, besides 
the medicine and the philosophy of the Greeks ; these 
were mathematics and chemistry. To the Greeks they 
seem to have been indebted for a large portion of their 

geometry**, while it is most probable that their know- 

• 

jC^iannonei lU), x. cap. xi. sez. iii. who was advanced to the papacy in the 
this .man, Giaimone says, that, year 873. — Ibid. 

many parts of Asia and ** Geometry was named by the Arabs 

A^dcai^ihehad acquired a knowledge of handassah, which signifies measure} but 
y iey fig, but particularly of medi* the two sciences of geometry and arith- 
> Babylon metic were almost always designated 

he mathe- by the name aktides, ox oclidt^n^ because 

xBaticSf.^tranpimy, and medicine. — Ibid. the Greek Euclid had furnished their 

principles. — D’Herbelot, art. Hand/assuAt 
themsmes to jstudy of medicine in and Aklidet, In the Tahrir Hendassi^t^. 
particular, &om the time of John VIII., a collection of geometrical treafises,! ara 
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r^ge was received frotn India, togerti^l*' with- 

the decimal notation of arithmetic. Chemistry,- <>11 the 
othet 'handj appears to have been exclusively their oWn, 
the' ^rljr nomenclature of that science, indeed, sUffici^' 
eritly attesting its Arabian original*®. 

It has been supposed, that the Arabs had derived the 
principles of their algebraic science from a treatise on 
the properties of numbers, composed in the Greek lan- 
guage by Diophantus of Alexandria, who lived in the 
middle of the second century. Even if this were admit- 
ted, it might yet be true, that the science is of eastern 
origin, since Diophantus might have received in Alex- 
andria, from an eastern source, the principles of his 
reasoning. Mr. Hutton, however, has rejected the sup- 
position as insufficient and inadmissible, and has main- 
tained the direct communication of this science from the 
Indians to the Arabs*®. 

From two treatises, the Leelawuttee and the Beej 
Gunmt or Beja Gunnita, which have been translated 
into the language of Persia, it appears that the Indians 
possessed a knowledge of algiibsa much superior to that 
which can be found in the treatise of Diophantus*^, and 


contained the following : — the explication 
of Euclid; the syntaxis niagna of Ptole- 
my ; the data of Euclid ; the spherics of 
Theodosius ; the spherics of Menelaus ; 
the moveable sphere of Autolycus ; the 
optics of Euclid ; the book of Iheodosius 
concerning night and day ; a treatise on 
the rising and setting of the stars ; the 
aicendantt or horoscopes of Asclepius ; a 
treatise of Aristarchus ou the discs of 
the sun and moon ; the lemmas ^ or theo- 
rems of Archimedes ; the conics of Apol- 
lonius and Thabit Ben Corrah ; a trea- 
tise of the knowledge and the extent of 
figures ; Archimedes on the s])here and 
cylinder ; a treatise by Theodosius 
oh the portions, or quiescence^ of bodies, 
— jlbid., art. Takrir ti^dassiat, 

Alcohi>ti alkahest f aludel, alefnbicj 
a^d are manifestly the terms of 

an Arhbuid Science. 


Tracts on Matliemaiical and Pliilo- 
sopliical Subjects, vol. ii. tract xxxiii. 
Lond. 1812. 

Diophantus composed in the Gre^ 
language thirteen Ixioks of algebra oi 
arithmetic, of which only six hiLve been 
hitlierto printed; and also an imperfect 
hookion the multangular numbers* Tbes9 
do not contain any treatise on the ele- 
mentary ^ parts of algebra, but only col- 
lections of difficidt questions relating: to 
square and cubic numbers, and bmer 
curious properties Of numbers, with their 
solutions : and Diophantus has only 
fixed to them hn address to a persoti 
named Dionysius, for whose use 
had probably been composed, mentioifing'’ 
ill it certain principles, as if for the finri. 
pose of preparing him for the cottfiklera- 
fion of fnct prohleins.^lbid. ' i 
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©vem id - thatj which was acquired by the Arabs*. ' All 
the hilescf the science too are found in the'rtmnuscripth 
of India, nearly as they were stated by thfe Italian 
authors, who hfad received them from the Arabs; dnd 
with them are found the two rul^ of false position, which 
probably had given being to the more improved analysis 
of algebra. By the Arabs the science appears to have 
been communicated to the Christians through two dif- 
ferent channels, for the Italians received it directly from 
the east", and we must suppose that the Christians of 
Spain were instructed by the Arabs of that country, 
though no distinct account of this communication has 
been transmitted, nor have any early treatises of algebra 
been discovered in the peninsula. To India we must, 
agreeably to the'express acknowledgment of the Arabs 
themselves®*, refer the ingenious and most useful con- 


Frimi the book of Lucas de Bur|^, 
the first European author whose treatise 
on this art was printed, it appears, that 
the knowledge acquired by the Euro- 
jieans from the Arabs, extended only to 
quadratic equations, of which they used 
only the positive roots; that only^ono 
unknown quantity was employed; thlt 
no signs were substituted for either quan* 
tities or operations, except some few ab- 
breviations of the words or names them- 
selves ; and that the art was applied only 
to the solution of certain numerical pro- 
blems. It is indeed probable, that the 
Europeans did not learn from the Arabs 
the whole of what they knew on this 
subject, for an Arabic manuscript, said 
to contain a treatise on cubic equations, 
has been deposited in the library of the 
university of Leyden. But it has been 
discovered, that the Hindoos solved pro- 
bledis treating of several unknovm quan- 
tities, with aiqilications of algebra to 
gemnetrical and mdetermin ate questions. 
^-rHdttoiiy voh ih tract xxxlii. 

art Was first imported into Italy 
from the east by Leonard Bondcci of 
Fiso:^ who eoMil^sed his arithmetic in the 
yeas 120%' ahd^'tiublisbed it a second 
time in 1228, subjoining the 

algebra as a^paii of the ^eatise* The 


name, given to it by Lucas de Burgo, 
was Alghebra e Almucabala, explained 
to signify, in the Arabic language, the 
art of restitution and comparison, or op- 
position and restoration, or resolution 
and equation. The present name is tliere- 
fore compounded of the article al and the 
word gebr, which denotes the mode of 
reducing equations by transposing terms. 
— Ibid. 

^ Baha-ul-diii, the author of the Klia- 
lasat-ul-Hisah, who was bom at Balbec 
in the year 1575, distinctly ascribes to 
the Indian sages the invention of the 
nine figures, employed to express num- 
bers from unity to nine. The Arabian 
and Persian treatises also on algebra, 
like the earlier treatises of Europeans on 
the same art, begin with arithmetic, 
which is called in them the arithmetic 
of the Indians.— Ibid. Mr. Hutton, to 
exhibit the gradual formation of our nu- 
merical characters, has given a table 
containing four series, one from the San- 
scrit, two of the Arabic or Persian, and 
one European. Doctor O’Gonor, on the 
other hand, has shown that the charac- 
ters expressing seven and nine had been 
invented by Tyro, the freedman of Cicero, 
and were used among the Irish, though 
mwely as ahbrevhitioili of the ijttabiei 
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Ippfi’aneeftj^ijr/wJIjikk aji pupifeers are irepreisented in a 

of ten characters, the basis of all 
^ l^derei practice of arithmetic. ; , : 

).i^o thi?. atudjr of chemistry the Arabs appear to hfeve 
beep , iippeUad by the Joint influence of the two strong 
prjipjiples, which urge 'imen to shun dissolution, aaad to 
aqguire the meaps of enjoyment, for the transmutation of 
the baser metals into gold®‘, and the conversion of gold 
into a universal remedy of disease, were the great objects 
of research. Forgetting the sensual paradise, which in 
the fervour of their fanaticism had stimulated their efforts, 
the disciples of Mohammed confined their views of hap- 
piness to the world, which they had conquered, and 
hoped to realise their utmost wishes by the assistance of 
chemistry. Their first systematic* treatises on this sub- 
ject are said to have been composed by Geber^, who 
lived in the third century of the hegira, or the ninth of 
the Christian era. To the Europeans their processes 
were probably first communicated in the time of the 
crusades. Arnold of Villa Nova*®, who is said to have 
died in .the year 1250, was one o^ the earliest Europeans, 
who gave attention to these operations. His views were 
entirely similar to those of the Arabs, for he appears to 
have prosecuted the study only in the expectation of 


e/ and us. He has also remarked that 
the character expressing^ve was used in 
the Polyptychus Remigianus, written 
in the sixUi century; that Rabanus 
Maurus in the ninth century said that it 
was numerical, expressing ttj? ouneet; 
and that all the nine characters, except 
tho^e expressing /our and tiXf are ex- 
tai^^ in a mannscript of the eleventh cen- 
tury^ containing the works of Guido of 
A^iiutn. By these considerations he 
was much disposed to believe, that Ger- 
ber|| or Sylvester 1I«, vfho it known to 
hay^ written ^)out numbers, applied to 
nu^er^ifon cWactere alre^y used in 
? WPe fpr purpQSjea,--^Pnileg«, pact 


the origin of the nine numeral characters 
is however tjuite distinct horn that of the 
origin of the decimal notation ; and 
Malmsbury tells us, that Gerbert first 
took Arum the Arabs his «6acnt, or table 
of nhmeratiun, and gave rules xjuse a 
sudantibus abacistis vix intelliguntur. 

The alchemists pretend to resolve 
gold into its principles, and thus to ex* 
tract a sulphur, which, being mixed with 
some oilier meta^ as mercury or silver, 
should change it into gold. — ^Kncycl., art. 
Pierre Phiksophale* 

” Elements of Chem. Philos., by Sir 
H. Davy, intro<L, p* 10. Loud. 1812. 
D’Herbelot, art. or Qiabert 
»Ibid.,p.Z8. 
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H<j|fer Baetm about the^same titn6 applied 'liHrisetf td 
etperiinentad rei^rches with nidwe reasottablfe viewt*,‘«rd 
#ith greater success**, though he too was in 'Sttoe'uMi^ 
sur0‘ led' aiide from the pursuits of genuine jdriloOOphy 
by tK4 visiolMuy expectation of accomplishing the 
mutation of metals. This early experimentalist® attesf^ 
the origin 'of his knowledge, by continually quoting dri 
his writings his Arabian masters, especially Avicenna, 
whom he names the prince of philosophers* Since- in 
many particulars® Roger Bacon appears to have opened 
the way for the illustrious philosopher of the same name, 
who followed him at an interval of three centuries and 
a half‘s the Arabs may be thought justly entitled to be 
respected as the father's of the improved philosophy etett 
of the present«time. 

Chemistry, which was thus an Arabian science, was 
very curiously modified by the lively genius of the 
people, among whom it had its origin, the fairies and 
genii of the oriental tales being supposed to exercise a 
dominion' over the elemental agencies of nature. This 
fanciful mythology found'votaries even among the more 
sober inhabitants of Europe, where it gave being to the 
sect of the Rosicrusians®, who taught that gnomes, sylphs, 


most Itnportant of hi# discove- 
ries was tiie invention of gunrowder, of 
which however be appears to nave coii- 
tempiatcd nnly the w^plosive power, ^with- 
out poposing to render it instruxneutal 
tdJtne 'pirojeeikjit of heavy hodtesz-r-^rtip 
cke|uS| jier. ii. part. u. lib. ii. c. iii. sect. ii. 

f; ^st. England, vol. i. 

^ JtliterJias ppintod out aeverfij 
p^ticulars in the philosophy of the elder 
Bacon, ta justify this observation. — Ma- 
hbmcmmism' vol. ii. p. '313. 

tibixd. ^ It is to ^ ^ lamented that 
the kuihoir bf this vert' interesting work 
iHidtdd, in ids ' * n Ikvthiiite 


speculation, have'^^heen led to repiesent 
the promise made to Ishmael as a cove- 
nant of God, contrary to Gen. xvii. 21. 

Roger Bacon died in the yes^ 1284, 
lord Bacon in the year 1628. 

The origin of this society is ascribed 
to a certain German, named Rosehcreuz, 
who travelled through Asia' and Africk 
in the fourteenth century ; but it was 
hoi^eVer really fonUed earfy in the Seven- 
teenth, in ridiibde of the public /cre<luUty« 
which it appears to have deceived.— ^Bru- 
ckerus, per. iii. part. i. lib. iii. c. iii. & xxxiii. 
xcdv. When the tnyth(d 0 gy of Ws 4ect 
had been exploded m philosophy,^! was 
adopted by Pope, as the eaachinery of his 
tltgeitt Httle the Bhpe of 





pr«8i(ii^-;^pft«fP!a.4(S 
and the strange persuasion, ,i^af i^>waaf 
fiinisiU^.ito ao^uire.a control <xvej: thsae unag^i8?«gS(hW.ngSi* 
apdatcti sender: them subservient to ..the grati^entjo^nf 
th& snash^s. men, Icmg^ supported the .hepe. of ~ df^ver? 
ing ,the>two valued seetets of chemical inquiry.. . When 
the. later Bacon reviewed the state of philosophy in 'hia 
own time, he doubted whether the operations of alchemy 
and magic were fitter subjects of laughter, or of tears®* ; 
but he himself has compared them to the labour employed 
in digging for gold, supposed to have been buried in a 
field, which, though disappointed of its proposed object, 
was amply rewarded by the increased fertility of the 
soil. These visionary speculations have actually pre- 
pared the science, in which Davy has ^-endered subser- 
vient to the most extensive discoveries of nature, not 
indeed the sylphs and gnomes of the Rosicrusians, but the 
pervading energies of the electric fiuid. 

A people, which could introduce so much of the ima- 
gination into their speculations of philosophy, may well 
he supposed to have exercised a powerful infiuence in 
restoring and modifying the literature of western Europe. 
To the Arabs accordingly has been ascribed the agency, 
which chiefly gave being both to the prose composition 
and to the poetry of its modern nations. 

The care employed by Charlemagne, in protecting and 
encouraging learning, was not limited to ecclesi^tical 
knowledge. Anxious to improve the native literatwre of 
his people, he formed a collecti6n of the military hohgs 
of (the Germans*®, which he even transcribed with .his 
own hand. His own fame has suppressed this poetical 
collection ®‘, his adventures and those of his cOptaifis sup- 

’'‘’I 

^ Ne^um 0:^iitun>lib.iaphoT.i35. songs was ihat^whi^ rooorde^ 

, , ^ Ls Qxa»4) Fabliaux dii 12 et 13 feat of his anny at RoncesvsUi^^awj^ 
3«6cles» tome i. pref. the Pyreii«es. V^ther ou 

most ttnroufile of these militaiy tragic nat^ of ^ eyaut^ 
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topics much more interesting thaiii those of thedr 
predjecessors ; but the Teutonic bards, whose compo- 
sitions he thus endeavoured to preserve from oblivion, 
may be considered as the fathers of the poetry of France, 
and. of modern Europe. 

France was not however dependent for its poetry on a 
single original. Communicating not only with the Ger- 
mans, but also with the Arabs, both of the east and of 
Spain, it received contributions from both nations, and 
before the end of the period considered in the present 
book, poured into Italy itself the first scanty stream of 
modern genius, derived from the latter source. Divided 
as tlie country was by the Loire®^ into two distinct regions 
of literature, differing not only in the nature of their 
productions, but elso in the very dialect, in which these 
were compose^, it seems in the northern provinces to 
have been influenced by the Germans and the Arabs, in 
the southern to have received the character of its modem 
literature wholly from the latter. 

In estimating the respective pretensions of the northern 
scalds, of the Arabs, and of the classical writers of anti- 
quity, who appear also toi'have had some concern in the 
work, to the credit of originating the romantic fiction of 
the northern provinces, it has been concluded, that all 


was fitted to excite shame and indigna* 
tioq, or because it was superior in merit, 
it became the most usual song of com- 
bat, and was sung in particular at the 
battle of Hastings. — Ibid. 

* The northern provinces were the 
of the romances of chivalry, which 
wer§ anciently composed in metre ; the 
fouthern were the territo3fy of a lighter 
facies of poetry, devoted chiefly to amo- 
TfOibjeets. The dialects of the two 
dishrictc were distinguished by the dif- 
fering , denominations of UrnguC’^oil and 
derived from different 
monosyllable of assent, 
, ani in the maturer bm- 

Tke two dialects 
the 


mon denomination of the romance-lan- 
guage, intended to express a modification 
of the Roman, or Latin tongue, as dis- 
tinguished from that of Germany ; but, 
when the poets of the south had given 
such celebrity to their jpeculiar dialect, 
that it began to be considered as a dis- 
tinct language, under the distinct name 
of provetifalj the appellation which had 
belonged to both, became limited to the 
northern district, where it was gradually 
improved into the modern French, and 
the compositions of the northern poets 
received the name of romances. The 
poets of the north were rnutned tromfevrSf 
those of the south troubadours^ each ap- 
pellation being equivalent to the 
aa each sigaim immiort 
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TOay ibave coatritouted to supply the wonders of tfiis 
species of composition®. The northern poetry of the 
appears to have furnished from its cold and 
^oomy region the malignant spirits, which sent storms 
to agitate the deep, and pestilence to ravage the landj 
and the potent spells^ which repel violence, or awaken 
the sleepers of the grave. The oriental fictions with less 
of terror, have more of variety. In the early scaldic odes 
we find no dragons, giants, magic rings, or enchanted 
castles, as in the stories of the Arabs®* ; and to the Persian 
perit we must refer the original of the European fairies, 
which have probably derived also their name from that 
Persic appellation. These oriental materials of romance®® 
are conceived to have been imported into Europe first by 
the pilgrims, who visited Palestine, and afterwards by 
the crusaders, especially as the local situation of Armo- 
rica or Brittany, in which province they found the earliest 
and most favourable reception, was not convenient for a 
communication with the Arabs of Spain. The ancient 
stories of Greece®' may also have contributed their sup- 


^ Dunlop’s Hist, of Fiction, vol. i. p. 
130, &c. Edinb. 1814. 

That romantic fiction had been de- 
rived from the scalds of the north, was 
first maintained by Mallet, the historian 
of Denmark, and afterwards by bishop 
Percy. That it had been received from 
the Saracens was suggested by Salma- 
sins, and has been since strongly sup- 
ported by Warton. — Dunlop, vol. i. p. 
131—135. 

A portion of the genuine Arabic ro- 
mance of Antar^ composed in the time of 
Haroun al Raschid, the contemporary of 
Chaiiemagne, has been translated by 
Mr, Terrick Hamilton, and published in 
the year 1820. In this we can perceive 
that the Arabs must have derived the 
machinery and fictions of their later ro- 
mances from the Peirians, for we find in 
it no genii, magicians, or talismans, or 
fitbtiious animals. The wonders are only 
those of h^rbolical narration. 

^ Dunlop, vol. i. p. 138, 

•X Ibid., pp. 140, 142.— Thoogb the 


tlaSsical writers were scarcely knownp 
me fables of the ancient mythology wera 
preserved in a number of popular works. 
In the thirteenth century many classical 
stories appeared both in prose, and in a 
metrical form, veiled in the garb of ro 
mantic fiction. Of this sort are the Latin 
works ascribed to Dares Phrygius and 
Dictys Cretensis concerning the wa« of 
Troy, and the still more ample chronicle 
of Guido de Colonna, formed from these 
through the meditim of the French me- 
trical work of Benoit de Saint More, 
These materials were at last wrought 
into a distinct class of regular romances, 
professedly composed on classical sub- 
jects, which a])])ear to have been first 
written in the earlier pert of the fifteenth 
century. Mr. Hole in the tale of Sindbaid, 
which he names the Arabian Odyssey^ 
discovers the cave of Polypliemus and the 
story of the escape of Aristomenee the 
Messenian. — Remarks on the Arabian 
Hights’ Entertainmenis, p. ^249. Lotid* 
1797. TbeGreeiaihaa ate teir deft. 
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OTiapiq^s Qorrespondence^ h^vp, l^pei^ 
The,|^a|ypsQ<,or Circe, of Homer pay be 
qppsidprpd .q^i.thq; prototype of the sorceress,, who ih 
rqpaqtjlc , tqles , detapp the knight, from his quest;, the 
stqry ojf . Apdropeda may have given, birth to the fables 
ofidains^ rescued by their knights from the jaws of sea- 
nions(:ers: the celestial armour of the Iliad and the 
il^eid, the giant Polyphemus and his cave, the griffins 
guarding mines of gold, the expedition of the golden 
fleece, the apples and dragon of the Hesperides, the king’s 
daughter an enchantress, who saves her lover; these 
resemble the embellishments supposed to have been 
received from the Arabs. The story of the Titans con- 
fined by Jupiter in gloomy prisons, as given in the 
theogony of Hesifed, is toore similar to the wild grandeur 
of the Gothic imagery. It has however been very justly 
remarked®®, that such fictions were after all but the em- 
bellishments of chivalrous adventure, and that this, which 
was the substantial groundwork, must be sought in the 
peculiar system of manners, which characterised the age 
and countries of romance. 

The earliest specimens*^* of this kind of composition 
being referred to the middle of the twelfth century, 
before which time the language, in which they were 


tioiw narratives, the Milesians, a Greek 
colony, having first acquired a taste for 
them-frotri the Fersiaxis* Before the age 
of Alexander however, which introduced 
a lahfe '^ret^uent iiltefcourse between ^he 
the Asiatics, few attempts 
this spodes of composition 
by the Gr^ks of Europe. From that 
tune, in various ages, the fancy of Greek 


tales,iif‘i 

d^fhese productions was 
Charidea of Heliodo- 
Tus^ of Tricca in Thes- 

saly,' Vlhh'llVed^' abbiit the close of the 
fourth century; the concluding specimen^ 
which was .entitled Jtmerit and Imeniat, 


was written in the twelfth. In the com- 
positions of Heliodorus and his followers, 
says Mr. Dunlop, we first perceive woman 
‘ in any degree represented as assuming 
' her proper station of the friend and com* 
‘ panion of man.'— Hist, of Fiction, vol. 
i. pp. 97, 98. The ecclesiastical charactOif 
of Heliodorus may direct our attention 
to the true original of this peculiarity, 
the Christian scriptures, from which the 
female character has received its import- 
ance. ‘ Indeed,* he has remarked, p. 27, 
* in all the ancient romances the heroine 
Ms invariably the most interesting and 
‘ spirited character.* 

«« Ibid., p. 145. 
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written'/ pWsed into England by tbe:Nbrhiaii ddb-f 
ques^ tbe cdtiii bf England, then much iriore ^Ifedld* 
than 'thafc of France, was to them the great ■sidhfe'' 'bf 
patronage and encouragement. The first FtehciH^ tb- 
mahces being accordingly composed in England oi^ N6r- 
mandy, and for the English government, natiii^ly 
treated of traditions belonging to the people of England. 
These were supplied by the aboriginal Britons, wh6 
readily associated with the Normans, as the conquerors 
of the Saxons, their ancient adversaries, for which reason 
also they were acceptable subjects to the new possessors 
of the government ; and in this manner the adventures 
of the British Arthur, of which too the French minstrels 
had before acquired some knowledge in Brittany ®*, were 
celebrated in the original romances, composed in- the 
language of a different country. In the end of the 
twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth century, an 
infinite variety of French metrical romances, on the 
subject of Arthur and his knights of the round table, 
appeared in England and Normandy. These were, for' 
the most part, reduced into prose in the course of the 
thirteenth and the two succe*eding centuries and in 
this form were presented and received, as entitled to 
the credit of serious history, while the compilers dis- 
paraged the metrical originals, that they might recom- 
mend their own productions. 

When Normandy became again connected with the 
French government, the native minstrels abandoned the 
praises of the knights of the round table, and devoted 


The traditions of this 6rst hero of 
romantic story^ had been collected ia 
Brittany hy W alter Calenius, or Gualtier, 
as he is .Hometimes named, archdeacon of 
Oxford, and communicated by him to 
Geoffrey of Monmouth^ who founded on 
them a chronicle of Britain, sup^iosed to 
have been finished about the year 1140. 


The oldest of the French meWcal jrp*. 
mances, which is founded on this jcfine*?. 
nicle, and entitled Z< Bru/, was 
about the year 1155, by Robert 
native of Jersey. — ^Dunlop, vot i. jgh l|^ 

'7f.' j 
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theiUM^lves tb the celebration of the paladins Charles 
ntt^e. The first work, which furnished materials" for 
these compbsitibng, was the chronicle attributed to Tut-* 
pin atchbishop of Rheims’^ the contemporary of Charie- 
magne, but not really written ..until the end of the 
eleventh, or the beginning of the twelfth century ; and 
the earliest of this class of metrical romances appeared 
in the reign of Lewis IX., or about the middle of the 
thirteenth. The prose compositions of this class were 
superior to those of the former, as the Saracen adver- 
saries of Charlemagne were a more romantic people 
than the Saxon enemies of the British hero and 
afforded an opportunity of introducing tales of eastern 
magnificence. Their dates cannot be well ascertained, 
but are supposed not to have been more ancient than the 
fourteenth and*fifteenth centuries^®. 

To the northern provinces of France, Le Grand as- 


7^ This chronicle treats of the expedi- 
tion into Spain, in which occurred the 
celebrated battle of Roncesvalles. 

Dunlop, vol. i. p. 391 . 

3* When the subjects afforded by 
thnr and Charlemagne had been exhaust^ 
ed, a new series was begun, the hero of 
the of which was Amadis de Gaul, 
an inaaginary character. There were 
also various other classes of fictitious 
narratives: the classical, composed in 
the latter part of the fifteenth century ; 
the spiritual, the earliest of which was 
composed in the year 1529, and the 
most generally popnlar, the Pilgrim^ Pro- 
gress of Bunyan, after the middle of the 
seventeenth century ; the comic or satiri- 
cal, the first specimen of which was the 
work of Rabelais, the most excellent that 
of Cervantes ; the political, as the Utopia 
of Sir Thomas More, and, the Argeuis of 
Barclay ; the pastoral, of which the Ar- 
cadia of Sir Philip Sidney is to English 
rettdhrs thti most interesting example; 
and the heroic, which in the seventeenth 
century took the place of the exploded 
narratives of chivalry. The lofty extra- 
vagance, however, of the heroic romance 
lost its attraction within the same cen- 
tury, in which it bad been introduced, aud 


it was succeeded by the modern novels 
of France and Great Britain, which, with 
humbler pretensions, are more secure of 
lasting attention, because more agreeable 
to the truth of nature. — Dunlop, vol. iii. 
The Italians, in the mean time, not being 
a chivalrous people, had adopted, under 
the guidance of Boccaccio, a lighter spe- 
cies of narrative composition, to which 
Mr. Dunlop has justly ascribed an im- 
portant innuence, in suggesting to our 
dramatic poets the combinations of their 
plots. — Vol. ii. pp. 399, 400. In Italy, 
however, morals have been too much cor- 
rupted for the feelings, which mpdem 
novels represent, the progress of an in- 
trigue being too rapid tor the anxieties of 
passion ; and accordingly, as Madame de 
Stafil has remarked in her own novel of 
Corinue, in a country, in which love oc- 
cupies so much attention, there is not a 
single romance. In the British empire, 
where the comparative purity of morals 
supports the sentiment of passioxi, this 
sort of composition has become a trade, 
from which a constant supply is furnished 
for the occupation of the idle, and the re- 
laxation of the busy; a trade, indeed, 
latterly ennobled by ^he genius of l^ott. 
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cribea eKclusivAly: the hrst formation a^d the uUimalA' 
iipproveipentof the French theatre their rQpnncea and 
tales of the thirteenth century having prepared the way 
for the mysteries, moralities, and farces, of the snqceed- 
ing ages, and the eminent men, who afterwards carried 
the French drama to its highest perfection, Molij^e, 
Racine, and Voltaire, having been born in these very 
countries. To the troubadours, or the poets of southern 
France, the dramatic art was always unknown’®; nor 
were their lyric compositions ever connected with the 
recital of a story. 

The troubadours, living in the provinces adjacent 
to Spain, were much more largely indebted to the 
Arabs of that country, than the trouveurs of northern 
France. The literature, which they thus received, was 
exclusively oriental, unlike the science .of the Arabs, 
much of which had been by them derived from the 
Greeks. To the literature of Greece the Arabs remained 
almost wholly strangers. Homer, though translated 
into Syriac in the reign of Haroun al Raschid, was never 
introduced into the language of Arabia’®. No Grecian 
poet, indeed, no orator, and, bxcept Plutarch, no histo- 
rian, was ever added to the literature of this refined 
and inquisitive people. It has been supposed that the 
alienation of the Arabs from the cleissic compositions of 
Greece was caused by the horror, with which they 
regarded the pagan idolatry of that country. But, 
besides that this objection would not extend to the 
orators and historians, it has 'been remarked, that the 
horror of idolatry neither hindered them from preserving 
the memorials of that, which had subsisted in their 
original country before the time of Mohammed, nor 

7* Fabliaux, &c., tome i. pref. pp. liv. p. 443. Paris, 1774. 

Iv. : tome ii. pp. 74, 75. Hist. Litt. d’ltalie, par Ginguen^^ 

r Hiat, Litt des Troubadours, tome i. tome i. p. 21 1. 
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they, I’in the' (ittorse df theif conquests, (had < becoiaeiilia 
iqii^ersi ' fMv ‘ Leingl^s has concluded, that - the t inegleel 
of 'Grebiatt 'Ute^aiure tlrose from the ; absolute iincypofisibif^ 
lity df attdining 'any knowledge^ of it, all' the Arabian 
translations ' of Giocian originals having been made from 
very imperfect Syrian versions. It is certain that its 
chastened beauties could never have been rendered 
attractive to the unrestrained imagination of the orientals, 
which delighted in a luxuriance of metaphor, and would 
have regarded the most figurative of the Grecian writ- 
ings as tame and uninteresting. Whatever may have 
been the cause, the effect, as M. Ginguene has well 
observed, was that the literature of the Arabs preserved 
its appropriate character, its genuine beauties and its 
blemishes, instead of becoming a Grecian literature, 
disguised in a different and unsuitable language. 

Though the Arabs indulged a passion for narratives 
of marvellous adventures, which seem to have largely 
contributed to the production of the romances of north- 
ern France, and of the^ English court, and possessed 
various heroic poems, designed to commemorate the 
actibns of their distinguished men, yet the predominant 
character of their poetry seems to be that of lyric com- 
position’’. Their poems of this description have been 
chiefly of two sorts, distinguished by the names gazal 
and casiidxih'^, the former of which did not exceed seven- 
teen or eighteen distichs, the latter contained not fewer 
than thirty. The ga^a/,Vhich is of a light and Anacre- 
/Oilttic class, belonged rather to the Persians’®; the cossf- 
da)i^.-which is of an elegiac nature, though most usu- 
. to amorous subjects, was preferred by the 
■Atabs, 


— -ie du Midi de 

I’Europe, tome i. p. 60« Paris^ 1813. 


^ D’Herbelot^ art. Gazal ei Camdah, 
^ Qmgu6n4, tome i p« 224* ' ' / ^ ’ 
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r!‘)Tkatithe<|>oetty'o€ th(3 Arabs of SpalajieriveditotexoiiG 
and iidireot theopoetioal efforts of the neighbouring. prcH 
tintesiof iFraiice, is not merely infenjed fron^the vieiiutyi 
Militated the communication between , the • two 
ooivmtrihs, but iis also confirmed by .some historical onr-i' 
onmStatnces. In the year 1085, the king of Castile®*, 
who had married a French woman, daughter of the duke 
of Burgundy, invited many lords of France to assist him 
in his war with the infidels, and with their assistance he 
reduced under his government Toledo, which was cele- 
brated for its schools. After the conquest, great num- 
bers of the French auxiliaries established themselves in 
the city, which they had assisted in acquiring, while the 
conquered Arabs remained there, retaining their national 
manners and usages, and consequently the songs, in 
which they found so much gratification. J!n this manner 
was a direct communication opened between the min- 
strels of the Arabs and the countrymen of the trouba- 
dours; and, as the first of these poets®*, who is known 
to us, was born in the year 1071, or but fourteen years 
before the reduction of Toledo, it appears that the com- 
mencement of the poetry ot**tlie southern provinces of 
France, may be strictly referred to the influence of the 
songs of the Arabs upon a people devoted, like them- 
selves, to gay enjoyment®*. 

Though the poetry of the troubadours has been com- 
monly distinguished by the name of Provencal, it was 
much more cultivated in Languedoc, than in the pro- 

Ginguen6, tome L p. 248. --Le Grand, tome p. 57 * » They 

j Hist. Litt. des Troubadours, tome i. disputed^for example, which of two lovers 
p. ‘ mamfests more pasbion, he ^ho is eo 

, , 1 ® The people of these provinces erected jealous, that, he iSt alafiy^ fijL everrPc^ 
among themselves a singular tribunal, currence, or he ^o ib so pm^sesarain 
named the court of love, for deciding the favour of his mistress, that he 
controversies occasioned by the subtleties ceive, that he has ^od cause for jealousy, 
of amorous casuistry, and formed from its — Memoires pour la Vie de F. Petrarque, 
d^terminotiotts the system, which they toineli. notes, pi. 59* Aiiifiterd»{1764. 
denominated the gay science,^* tader* 
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prpperfjr [PJWQed Prpvence^, apd Thpulpu^e ^ 
r^rded ajs its principal seat. This city seeips, ipdep,d>, 
tpi.^ave heen, in eJI ag^Sr a favourite ahqde 
Muses®*, Martial has, in one of his epigrams, charac- 
terised Thoulouse by the title of palladim, for its su- 
perior love of letters. Ausonius, a celebrated poet of 
the fourth century, was educated there, and tells us that 
the jnost distinguished families of the empire, and even 
the emperors themselves, sent their children to that city 
for instruction ; and, when the successive invasions of 
the people of the north and of the south had ceased to 
disturb its repose, the genius of the place again mani- 
fested its intellectual influence in the superior cultiva- 
tion of that early poetry, which has been transformed 
into the living poetry of the modern nations of Europe. 
Such was the province, which had been placed in the 
immediate vicinity of the Spanish peninsula, as if to 
receive, in the most favourable circumstances, the germs 
of Arabian imagination. 

The troubadours, who began to compose their poems 
near the close of the eleventh century, flourished during 
the two, which next succeehed. In this interval per- 
sons of every rank, sex, profession, and character, ap- 
plied themselves with ardour to the cultivation of the 
new poetry; sovereigns, lords, ladies, ecclesiastics, 
monks, even an inquisitor, libertines, and devotees. 
Their compositions were of various descriptions. Far 
the greater portion was employed in celebrating that 
spirit of gallantry, which* was a principal part of the 
new-formed system of chivalrous manners; and the 
troubadours thus contributed in their turn to support an 

® jour la Vie de F, P4- p^s of France^ when a count of the 

3 3^ 'tome 1 . p. 153. The ori- tnct properly so named^ had possessed 
n^e <|f the southjern dialect of Inmself of many neight^opring t&ritories. 
JI*'raUce} was changed into ^ Ibid., p. 152. 

the of Flroveuce having ® H^st. Litt. des Troubadours, diw* 
been i^dely extehd^ through the southern preLp. 15,tom^u. p.42« ^ 
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institutiobj from wliicbi they were sm|>plied #lth' their 
most usual, and most interesting topic®*. ' Thlej^’ also 
wrote poems historical, satirical, «^nd didalctic; and 
some *’, named tensons, consisting of alternate couplets’, 
and displaying the powers of contending bards. Pas- 
torals they attempted, but with little success. Theirs 
was the poetry of courts, and they had little opportunity 
of admiring and feeling the beauties of nature. The 
encouragement, which they received, was great and 
universal, and the new school of poetry became widely 
extended; in Italy, in Spain, in England, and even in 
Germany, says their historian men roused themselves 
to give attention to these Amphions, attempted to imitate 
them in the same language, and then laboured, after 
their example, to improve the languages of their respec- 
tive countries. • 

In this original school of modem poetry, rhyme was 
substituted for the measured quantity of the classic ver- 
sification, and has continued generally to characterise the 
poetry of the modern languages of Europe ®. Whence 


That the general character of the 
ancient j)oetry was of a very different 
kind, is attested by Lucian, in the dia- 
logue, in which Venus demands of her 
sun, why he had not directed his arrows 
against the Muses. They, he replies, are 
venerable, and always thoughtful, and 
occupied with their music. 

In these they maintained opposite 
sentiments, almost always on subjects of 
gallantry, often extremely licentious. — 
Hist. Litt. des Troubadours, disc. prel. 
pp. 67,68. 

™ Ibid., p. 71. 

The first rude efforts of the English 
drama were made in rhyme; but the 
tragedy of Ferrex and Porrex, first per- 
formed in tiie year 1561, set an example 
of blank verse, which, notwithstanding 
the rhyming tragedies of Dryden, has 
been happily established as the proper 
poetry of dramatic dialogue. Milton , too, 
in his greater poems, emancipated him- 
ielf from the restraint of this species of 


versification, and in our own days, he 
has been followed by Cowper and by 
Southey. But rhyme, which Madame de 
Stael has fancifully named the image of 
hope and of remembrance^ has, however, 
continued to constitute the general cha;- 
racteristic of all our poetry, e^tce})t that of 
the drama. In the languages of France 
and Italy, attempts were also made to 
sustain poetry without the aid of rhyme, 
but with little success, except so fin as the 
dramas of Alfieri in the latter country, 
winch yet seem to owe their estimation 
rather to a political feeling, thag tp their 
dramatic merit, may have furnished mure 
favourable examples. > It was ^tural 
that the restoration of the ancient litera- 
ture should dispose mon to seek in mo- 
dern languages the same resources pf 
harmony, by which the poetry of Greece 
and Home had been maintained. "VVe 
have, accordingly, in the Arcadia, of Sir 
Philip Sidney, says Mr. Dunlop^ ]u;pl. ui, 
pp. 174, 175, hexameters, or at least. 
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cliarabtei‘‘ of poetry has been priiriariljj?' de-' 
rW4?d,* 'is, hbiYfevier^ a . subject , of even more vRtiotis dik-' 
c^yibn than the origin of romantic fiction. S'OmO'hfi^^e 
contended, that it arose in the degeneracy of the Latin 
poetry®®, alleging that gradually, as poetic quantity 
•vras disregarded and forgotten, rhyme was substituted 
in 'its place. Others have conceived, that the first 
rhymers were the Runic bards of the north of Europe, 
these having been the teachers of the monkish rhymers 
of the Latin language. Others maintain, that the 
practice of seeking poetic harmony in the similarity of 
termination, was a part of that forming influence, which 
was exercised by the Arabs on the poetry of modern 
Europe, and was received by the monkish writers of 
Latin verses from'‘thoseJwho composed in the vernacular 
languages. Lastly, doctor O’Conor has argued that 


what seem intended by the author as 
snch) elegiacs, Sapphics, Anacreontics, 
Phaleusiacs, Asclepiades, and in short, 
eveiy thing but poetry. Similar attempts 
have been made, with as little advantage, 
in the French, Italian, and Spanish lan- 
guages, though in France an academj[i*' 
had been formed, composed partly of mu- 
sicians, for the purpose of ascertaining 
with accuracy the measures of poetry. — 
Btull^t sur le's Poetes. The German lan- 
guage alone has, like those of ancient 
Gt^ece and Italy, long and short syl- 
lables; ^d^ Klopstock, whose Messiah 
Constitutes the poetical epoch of Ger- 
many, has accordingly constructed his 
Verses of the hexameters and the iambics 
of an<neht poe^.— Allemagne, par Mad. 
4^ *Stael, tome i. pp. 271, 279. Lond. 
]A,13. Madame de Stael, however, has 
that quantity in the German 
W;determined solely by a mm- 
lihiraci^consideration, the radical syllable 
And the accessimes short ; 

being re- 

laSd’hy the harmony of sound, must 
lekV suitable to the purposes of poetry, 
thai^ that; of ihe classic languages. — Ibid., 
27di "rtije ahjenijit Of Klopstock ap- 
pears to haire h>r Schlegel has’pto- 
nounced it to have been the great ^uee 


of the unpopularity of his poem. — Lect. 
on Literature, vol. ii. p. 269. Ediiib. 
1818. Jn modern languages, generally, 
accentuation has been substituted tor 
quantity. 

^ We do not find in the poetry of 
Greece, any instances of rhyming verses, 
which may not be supposed to have been 
merely accidental; but in that of an- 
cient Rome, particularly in elegiac com- 
position, they must be thought to have 
been sometimes designedly introduced as 
ornaments. Cicero, Tusc. Disput., lib. i, 
cap. 28, 35, has cited even fiom En- 
nius two remarkable triplets of rhyming 
verses. 

The use of rhyme among the ancient 
Irish, Doctor O’Conor attributed to the 
prevailing practice of accompanying 
songs with the music of the harp, the 
rhyme according most distinctly with 
the instrumental music. — ^Proleg., part ii. 
p. 72. For this practice, as well as for 
their musical skill, he has quoted voi^ious 
decisive authorities. — Ibid., p. 73. The 
first of the Anglo-Saxons, who composed 
Latin verses m rhyme, was Aldhelm, 
who had been educated by Maildulphus, 
an Irishman. — Ibid., p. 68. So far 
then as this practice was received on the 
continent from the Anglo-Saxons, it 
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to qompps,^, in rhyine was a Celtic practice,* trRpsmjtte<^ , 
froBp. Ireland to the : Saxon .clergy of England, apd .the 
ecQlesia^ties of the continent, and by them copveyq4-t,9 
thq, poets of the modern dialects. • . 

From this enumeration . of opinions it appears, , th^t 
rhyme has been very generally employed to distinguish 
poetry from prose**. Measured quantity, a more, per- 
fect music of speech, seems to have been a character of 
the noble language of Greece, and to have belonged to 
the Latin language, only as it was a ruder dialect of the 
former **. Those nations, which did not possess an in- 
strument of so much compass, were forced to seek their 
gratification in the more simple expedient of corre- 
sponding. closes, trusting to accentuation for the general 
music of their lines. The bards of Iceland indeed,* 
disqualified perhaps by the influence of a^severe climate 
for producii)g harmony of either kind, appear to have 
devised a , most complicated alliteration, rather as an 
exercise of ingenuity in difficult composition, than as a 
contrivance for affording pleasure to the ear. The 


must be primarily ascribed to the Irish. 
It appears to have been introduced at 
Rome about the year 384, by pope Da- 
masus, who was a Spaniard. — Ibid., part 
i. p. 96. This may prove it to have had 
there a Celtic, though not an Irish origin. 
The Leonine verses, afterwards introduced, 
combined poetic quantity with rhyme. 
Those of Gulielmus Pictaviensis, men- 
tioned by Usher, in his Sylloge, Epist., 
xxix., are among the earliest specimens 
of this kind of versification now extant. 
The name is supposed to have been de- 
rived from a Parisian monk of the twelfth 
century; but these rhymes are much 
more ancient, and he could only have 
perfected the invention. — Ginguen4,tome 
}. p. 253. 

^ ^ Of all modern languages, the Eng- 
lish appears to he best fitted to pro- 
duce a pleasing effect by its rhymes, as it 
abounds in monosyllables, which dis- 
tiiicrtiy raajrh the correspondences of 
so^ind, and present them to the ear single 
unmiiced; 


• ^ Such is the opinion of Zeunius, in 
Ifls Introd. in Ling. Latin, cap. i. sect. i. 
The origin of the Latin language he re- 
fers to the Pelasgians, the earliest inha- 
bitants l>oth of Greece and Italy.— llnd., 
sect. ii. Agreeably to this opinion, Ta- 
citus has remarked, forma literis Latinis^ 
qu8B veterrimis Grsecorura. — Annal. ii. 
cap. xiv. It is strongly confirmed by a 
passage of Suetonius, de Illustr. Gram., 
cap. i., in which Livius Androniciis and 
Ennius, the most ancient of the tiatin 
writers, are called Semi-Grecians, 6ut 
how much the Latin languaceJ even in 
its maturity, was felt to, be,iht|rmr to 
parent language of Greece, appear^rom 
the following testhnony of Quih^an^ 
tanto est sermo Greens Latinp jucuh-r 
dior, ut nosiri poetEe,quqtiesdul<;e.parme|a 
esse volueruut, illorum i^ 
exoment. — Inst. Ora^o^, life, ^ 

sect. ii. ^ 

Letters on Iceland, by I|r* Uao Voa 
Troil, letter xvii, lioaa. X7iS)(.., ^ , 
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lof ithe, Hebrews al^o» at least so; far as we cam now 
judge) of their eompositioiis, appear to have disregarded 
both :qaaQtitjr and rhyme ai^ to have sougM uo other 
ScharaeterS ) of poetry, than an elevation erf ejBpresaioR 
with a solemn correspondence of the sentiment ) in a 
parallelism of choral chant, ^heir poetry however 
was the language of divine inspiratimi, and perhaps 
could not submit to the technical combinations of merely 
human composition. Among the Saxons too we are 
unable to discover any of tbe distinctive characters of 
poetry ®®, possibly because, in their extreme rudeness of 
manners, they had not been able to invent any other 
mode of peculiarly affecting the ear, than the quick 
return of pauses in their diminutive verses. With 
these exceptions^belonging to special cases, it seems 
that poetry must seek to please the organ of hearing 
either by measured quantity, or by rhyme. Music is 
properly the language of sentiment or feeling, as speech 
is the language of ideas ; and it is the nature of poetry, 
as a more elevated speech, to effect some combination or 
other of the two species of language, and to delight us 
by their united expressfoe. But, however general the 
practice of rhyming may have been, the troubadours^ 
seem to have received it from the Arabs, for the com- 
munication between the two classes of poets is suffi- 

** Lo'^th, thongh lie contends that being commonly divided into equal 
Ilehrow ;|)oetry must have been in some periods, and eaclx period into its coire- 
OTgree metric^, since we observe, in n\any spending members, that it is fitted for 
instances, that tbe initial letters cotre- translation much beyond the measured, 
spond to the order of tbe alphabet, but varied quantity, of the j^oetry of 
Slid also^ since the forms of words em- Greece and Rome, because the forms of 
j[]ile 3 f<ed in it are altered from those of the sentences, remaining unaltered in 
ordindey language, admits that not only translation, preserve much of their ori- 
the qhaintity, but even the numlier of syl- ginal grandeur. Is not this a peculiar 
lables, canned he precisely determined. adaptation in compositions, with which 
L Hebr. Pr»l., iii. I’he the unlearned of all nations should have 
same w^tet Mas remarked, that the pecu- the oy^rtunity of becoming familiar ? 
liar structure of Hebrew poetry acconir ^mer’s Hist, of the Anglo.SexoQS| 

modates ii’Ui speh a manner to the ex- vol. iv. book vi. ch. y. 
pression of the sentiment) each poem ^ Gingo«n6; tome i. p* 
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oiently discoverable, the example of the Arabitm aong^s 
was maeh more attractive than that cf the rhymefe of 
monkish Latin,' and the taste of the French poets for 
the combination of poetry with vocal and instrumental 
music, appears to have been formed by an imitaticta of 
that 'lively and poetical people. 

The influence of the poetry of the troubadours On the 
poetry of England has been noticed by Dryden**, in 
observing that Chaucer availed himself of the stores 
supplied by their language, to enrich that of his own 
country, until his time remarkable for its poverty. But 
the important influence of the poetry of the south of 
France was exercised in the formation of that of Italy. 
The court of Sicily, it has been already remarked, first 
drew forth by its fostering encoifragenjent the genius of 
Italian poetry, so that, in the time of D^nte, the litera- 
ture of Italy bore the name of Sicilian®*. Of the poets 
of this Sicilian school it has been observed, that their 
language is compounded of the dialects of Sicily and 
Provence*®®, and that those of their poems, which are 
named canzoni, have almost all the same form, which 
had been given by the frott^*dowr«*®*, while their son- 
nets, probably Sicilian in their origin, have a distinct 
one, which has been retained in the Italian poetry*®*. 
The example of the Sicilian court was soon followed in 
the adjacent peninsula*®*, many poets appearing in its 
northern provinces before the middle of the thirteenth 
century. Two of these, both named Guido, have been 

• 

Pref. to his Fables, p. 208. Dry- irouhadoun were extremely Varied ; and 
den’s Works, vol ii. Dond. 1808^. the Italians in their conzani imitated 

•® Ginguene, tome i. p. 395. those more especially, the Strophes of 

Ibid., p. 396. which contained the greatesst numlMir o( 

To the truuhadovn is to bo ascribed versos.— Ibid., p. 295. 
almost all the variety of measures era- The rigorous laws of the sonnet are 

ployed in modern poetry, for the structure specified by Boileau, L*Art Podti^oe^ 
(if Uie odes of the Persians and tlie Arabs chant ii. 1. 82, &c. 
is simple and uniform^ — Ibid^ pp. 286, Gisguen^, tome L p. 409^ 

287, The forms of the ctmzQt of the 





(be , rest; one forrlMwini^fieeejeHed 
SMebiifi (astimoey df the admiration of Dttat<^» 
lii$^;been, (hough erroaecmsly, euppoeed (OThevd.beeB 
^(or to (hati^reat poet, the other for having determined 
by -more preqise regulations the form • of.Ihe Jtaliata. 
sonnet, in which preceding poets had indulged seme 
caprice. ,i 

The, poetry of these Italians, like that of the Sicilians, 
bears the character of the strains of the troubadours, 
with this inferiority, however, common to both*®*, that, 
though the poets of Provence, like those of the Arabs, 
applied their genius to a variety of subjects, to the 
achievements of war in particular, and the pleasures of 
life, together with the adventures of love, and were 
sometimes adulatory, sometimes satirical, and at other 
times the relaters of licentious, but pointed stories, the 
Sicilians and Italians confined themselves to the single 
topic of the amorous passion, which they diversified by 
subtle refinements and exaggerations, until they lost all 
the truth and impressiveness of natural sentiment. In 
the following age, indeed, Dante and Petrarca presented 
to their countrymen the 'models of a juster poetry, but 
these great writers did not disown the debt of gratitude, 
which they owed to their predecessors, and one of the 
troubadours has been celebrated by them both for his 
excellence in amatory composition**®. Nor is it sur- 
prising that the influence of the poets of the southern, 
provinces of France should have been thus considerable, 
in Italy, as their language and that of Italy had a sen- 
sjhle, affinity*®®, and the crusades had established a fre- 
qp^t and intimate communication between the two 
coui^ies. 

433, 434. animate the genins of the poets of the pre* 

Hist. Litt. des Troubadours, tome ii. viuce. — M6m. pour la Vie de F. P^trarque, 
pp.479, 480, Petrarca began a residence tome i. pp. 154, 155. 
in ThouloustOttl}^^ yearn after the floral Hist Litt des Troidbadotirs, tome ii. 

games had been established there, to re« p. 344^ 
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it is «nwerBa0y admittedi' even 'by tbe’wrMtdr '^tbSeiir 
litiertHy history that few traces of genius arte -disco* 
iKecsd>io in the compositions of this class of poets ‘ and* 
treeatx only say of them, that they srwakened^ the gehihs 
of those, by whom they were succeeded. The? eauSO 
intimated by the historian'®* is the want of the cSaOsiO 
models of antiquity, a want not experienced by their 
successors in Italy. This, indeed, will in some measure 
account for their deficiency, but it does not seem at all 
adequate to its entire explanation, for we might still 
hope to find the energies of native genius, irregular and 
extravagant, yet original and interesting. The grand 
cause appears to have been, that they were the poets 
of an artificial system of society and manners. Living 
in the baronial courts of France, and witnessing only the 
factitious manners of chivalry, they couy not feel the 
inspiration of that simple nature, which they never 
beheld. There however they were favourably situated 
for giving the first refinement to the barbarism of modem 
language, and attracting attention to vernacular compo- 
sition. Their ignorance, too, of the classical productions 
of Greece and Rome was intiispensable for preserving 
them from the strong temptation to devote themselves 
to the study and practice of the rich and regular lan- 
guages, in which these were composed. Even the medi- 
ocrity of their pretensions may fairly be considered, as 
conducive to the ultimate improvement of European 
literature. A late writer has^ observed, that, as the 
troubadours had established, from the one end of Europe 
to the other, a Common dialect, if any man of Superior 
genius had arisen among them, this dialect might pro- 
bably have become the general language of Europe, at 
least it might have continued to be, for a considerable 

^ Hilt. Liit det Troubadours^ disc. pr6L p. Hy« ; tome i p. 468« 

Ibidi^ tomoup<41d. 
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time, the general language of poetry^®*. A troubadour 
of merit, equal to that of the great masters of Italian 
poetry, might thus have fixed the poetry of the middle 
age to the dialect of Provence, and have obstructed the 
various and emulous improvement of the diversified 
languages, which were just then beginning to be con- 
sidered as capable of expressing the ideas and feelings 
of the educated classes of society. The mediocrity of 
these poets was suflUcient for animating the first aspirings 
of awakened genius, but was not competent to procure 
for the language, in which they wrote, an exclusive 
regard. 

Two causes co-operated with the mediocrity of these 
early poets, to secure the other dialects of Europe from 
the danger of a "powerful and overbearing competition ; 
these were th§ political situation of the southern pro- 
vinces of France, and the degradation of the characters 
of their poets. In the earlier part of the thirteenth 
century, these provinces became the scene of a violent 
persecution of the early separatists from the church of 
Rome, and the birth-place of the inquisition ; and in its 
latter part Charles of Anjou, the heir of the house of Pro- 
vence, possessed himself of Naples, and drew the Proven- 
cal lords to his Italian court. The great encouragement 
originally given to the troubadours had, on the other 
hand, brought forward such a crowd of disorderly pre- 
tenders, that, in the fourteenth century, the whole tribe 
sunk into neglect and oblivion 

Introd. to the Lit. Hist, of the Four- Hist. Litt. des Troubadours, disc, 

teenth and Fifteenth Gent., p. 179. pr61. pp. Ixxix. Ixxz. 
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BOOK 11. 

REVIEW OF MODERN HISTORY FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY TO THE REFORMATION. 


CHAPTER I. 

Of the history of Italy and Sicily from the establishment of the papal 
see at Avignon^ in the year 1308, to the commencement of 
the papacy of Leo X in the year 1513. 

Negotiations for a balance of power in Italy occasioned by the expedition of the Gefr 
roan emperor Henry VII. in the year 1312. Decay of thei kingdom of Naples 
begun 1343. Efforts of Florence provoked by the aggrandisement of Milan, 1369. 
Territorial aggrandisement of Venice in Italy, 1406. Rise of the Medici in Flo- 
rence, 1421. French dynasty of Naples superseded by the Spanish dynasty of 
Sicily, 1442. Treaty negotiated by Lorenzo de’ Medici against Venice, for main- 
taining a permanent balance of power in Italy, 1480. Death of Lorenzo, 1492. 
Invasion of Charles VIII. of France, 1494. Invasion of Lewis XII. of France, 
1499. Naples and Sicily united, 1 503, under the Spanish family of Sicily. League 
of Cambrai formed against Venice. 1508.-*^vemraent of Rienzi in Rome, 1347. 
The papacy restored to Rome, 1377. The great schism beg^n, 1378; terminated, 
1429. Power of the papacy restored by the popes Alexander VI. and Julius IL 
The papacy alienated from France. 

It has been remarked, in the beginning of the fifteenth 
chapter of the preceding book, that two distinct opera- 
tions of policy appear to have been carried on among 
the states of Europe, for the ultimate establishment of a 
system of federative connexion. One of these consisted in 
the mutual agency of Germany and Italy, connected as 
they were by the conflicting pretensions of the German 
sovereigns and of the Roman pontifls. The considera- 
tion of this process is now to be resumed, and it will 
be shown in the present chapter, that, in the interval 
interposed between the commencement of the fourteenth 

L 2 
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tltat <>f the* pontifi<ate of 'Leo X,, ifaijEedera^ 
Wvfe 'krrang^ment of policy was actually devisedj and 
for* a short time maintained in Italy, ' and that efvents 
€hen 'e<toui<red, tending to extend to France and Germany 
the combinations of such an arrangement. 

The existence of the singular authority, exercised by 
the papal see, required, as has been before remarked, 
that the country, in which it should be established, 
should be so divided between rival powers, that none 
should be found capable of repressing the pretensions of 
the ecclesiastical principality. Some kind of balance of 
political interests was therefore generally the condition 
of Italy from the commencement of the kingdom of the 
Lombards, when the peninsula was divided between that 
people and the subjects of the eastern empire, and the 
papal power first began to assert its importance. When 
the Lombards had been overthrown by Charlemagne, 
and a new empire, comprehending the papacy, was 
established in the west, the balance of Italian interests 
still continued to be maintained by the Greek empire. 
When again the imperial dignity had been transferred 
from France to Germany, hnd this other power was press- 
ing hard upon the papacy, a special support was pro- 
vided for the ecclesiastical principality by the establish- 
ment of the Normans in the south of Italy. Though 
such a struggle was very different from a regulated 
system of equilibrium among numerous governments, it 
was yet preparatory to. the formation of such a system, 
it tended to dispose fhe several governments of Italy 
'l^ 'iKek support in their mutual connexions. 

/) The 'two powers, which led in the great struggle 
Italian parties, respectively attached to the 
in^i[j^,k, pf the emperor and the pontiff, were at 
length 'BE^essively removed from the field of contention, 

parities had been sufficiently matured, and 
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were able t6 ooiitibue it without their ouperuiitep^eiQieek 
The authority ofi the empire in Italy was aniiihilate4 at 
the death of the emperor Frederic II., which loccurrediu 
theiyear; 1250. The papal see waa removed to Avignon 
in the year 1308^ a Frenchman, who assumed ioo his 
advancement the name of Clement V., having been 
elected to the papacy. The pontiffs were again esta- 
blished in Rome after the lapse of sixty-nine years ; but 
the great schism begun in the following year, was con- 
cluded only in the year 1429, when it had during fifty- 
one years continued to paralyse the efforts of the church. 
The numerous governments of Italy were thus aban- 
doned to the promiscuous struggle, which necessarily 
exercised the forces of so many independent communi- 
ties, habituated to contention, placed in a close vicinage, 
and consequently engaged in frequent hostility. In such 
circumstemces it was natural that an anxious desire 
should prevail, that no state should be permitted to 
extend its dominion over others, and that preventive 
measures should be employed for securing the safety of 
each by the stipulated obligatiojis of a confederacy. It 
was accordingly in these circulnstances that the plan of 
establishing a regular balance of power was first devised 
and reduced to practices. 


^ Avignon^ which in the year 1274 had 
been ceded to the pope by the king of 
France, was in the year 1663 seized by 
Louis XIV., when he had quarrelled with 
the pope, but was restored in the follow- 
ing year on the submission of the pontiff; 
it was again seized by the same king in 
the year 1688 on occasion of another dis- 
ute, and was again restored in the year 
690, since which time it continued to 
belong to the papacy, until it was occu- 
pied by the French in the war of the 
revolution. 

* Thia s^ism in the papacy was a 
stilt partly of its long establishment in 
Avignon, but chiefly m the conduct of the 
^ntiff first elected after the restoration. 
□He pec^plii of Eome, apprehensivo of tho 


election of a Frendiman, as it might oc- 
casion another removal of the papaoy» 
compelled the cardinals to elect a Neapo- 
litan, who assumed the name of Urban 
VI. His advancement was during thrM 
modths acknowledged even 1^, six cu*- 
dinals, who had remained Av^non. 
At the end of that time however his arro- 
gance drove these to a i|C|W;eleqtio% when 
they chose Robert count of 6eneya|,who, 
adopting the namo of Hemont iVlI., 
fixed his residence i^ Aviraoa, Ilhis 
pontiff was acknovdedg^ ’ FranO^, 
Spain, Scotland, ^iicilyi and 
former by the remaining counties of 
£urope.^Mo^, centtxiv. par^^^ 5A«t|u 
sect xiv. Hist, des Papes, tome Ui. p. J26. 

^ Hume haft jnsl^y contmdd fl&iAllia 
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Strtj howfever obvious such an atrangement may now 
h€ deemed to bavO been in the circumstanoes, which 
have been desOfibedj it was so far from being a neeassary 
#esult even of these circumstances, that a particular state 
seems to have been provided fon forming the plan, and 
various external agencies for bringing that state into the 
required activity. 

In a central part of the peninsula, where it must have 
been subjected to the influence of every change in the 
other governments of Italy, a state was formed, suffi- 
ciently powerful^ for exercising a control over the move- 
ments of the rest, and so strongly animated with the 
Spirit of liberty, that it Was capable of being excited to 
the most strenuous exertion for securing its indepen- 
dence. This state was Florence, the same which has 
been distinguished by its industry and its elegance, and 
has thus established a triple claim to the gratitude of 
posterity. 

Early in the fourteenth century this active and reflect- 


principles this system were not^'ari- 
Known to the ancients, and are especially 
conspicuous in the history of the Grecian 
states, remarklnpf that the oration of De- 
mosthenes for the Megalopolitans dis- 
plays its utmost refinement. — Essay on 
the Balance of Power. Robertson on the 
other hand has referred its origin to the 
invasion of Italy by Charles of France, 
and the consequent hostilities of his suc- 
cessor Le#iS XII. — Hist, of Charles V., 
vol. i. sect, xii Mr. Brougham agrees 
with Hume in admitting, that the'ele* 
ments of the theory were known to ^he 
ancients, but considers as its grand cha- 
lacteristiic the systematic form, to which 
it has been reduced in modem times, and 
chiefly the universal recognition of the 
right of mutual insj^tion through the 
intervention of authorized residents.— 
Colonial Policy, book ill. sect. i. Hume 
indeed himselihas elsewhere remarked, 
that the balance of power was a secret in 
politics fully known only to the present 

Civil JUherfy« 


* About the year 1337 the number of 
men fit for military service in the Floren- 
tine territory was reckoned to amount to 
eighty thousand, hut they extended the 
military age from fifteen to seventy years. 
But the battles of Florence were mught 
by her mercenaries, and the revenue, with 
which she hired these troops, is stated by 
Sismondi to have been greater thau that 
of the king of Sicily and Aragon, and 
even than that of the king of Naples, 
exceeding three hundred thousand florins. 
— ^Hist. des R6p. Ital., tome v. p. 364, 
&c. The military force of the republic is 
represented by Mr. Roscoe to have seldom 
exceeded five thousand men. — life of 
Lorenzo, vol. ii.p.27. Loud. 1797. The 
domestic force seems here to be under^ 
stood. Sismondi remarks that the Flo- 
rentines, though eminent in political, Were 
deficient in mUitary fortitude. — Hist, des 
R^p. Ital., tome iv. p. 335. This charac- 
ter was well suited to the support of a 
system of precautionary policy, which 
Imposed no conquest* 
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republic) the Atheos of modern 'UUflfipduced 

tO' make estraordinary eflForts® for the protedtion of. the 
Guelfsj or anti'imperial party, and with this view. to. em- 
brace in its negotiations the whole of Italy, withi seven 
the courts of Avignon and France. The German emperor 
Henry VII., while the papacy was exiled at Avigium, 
entered Italy to receive the imperial crown, and so much 
revived by this expedition the spirits of the Ghibelins or 
imperialists, that the utmost energy of their adversaries 
was required for resisting their violence. The resist- 
ance^ would probably have been ineffectual, if the death 
of the emperor, so unexpected that it was attributed to 
poison, had not delivered them from the danger, and 
restored the balance of Italy. Thus suddenly arrested, 
the expedition of the emperor® served just to call forth 
the exertion of this active and politic people. The year 
1312, in which this first effort was made by the Floren- 
tines, was accordingly the epoch, though not of a regular 
balance of power, yet of the negotiations, by which such 
a system was finally established. 

From the year 1328 ® the Florentines were excited by 
a new alarm to assume the formal guardianship of 
Italian independence. Castruccio Castricani, the lord 
of the adjacent state of Lucca, who possessed all the 
qualities which could accomplish the tyrant of a 

* Sismondi, comparing modern Italy sovereignties afterwards constituted in 
with ancient Greece^ remarks that Athens Italy, by establishing hereditary gover- 
revived in Florence, Sparta in Venice; nors in the principal citie8,.~Ffefiel, tome 
that Lucca and her Castruccio recalled, i. p. 474. 

though with much inferior virtua, Thebes * Hist, des Rep. [Itah, toine y. pp. 169, 
and her Kpamiuondas; that Pisa and 176. 

Sienna might be compared with Megara Et quidem is erat Castruccius, ut 

and Corinth, Genoa with Syracuse, while quoniam ita ferebant tempora, nuJUias 
the fertile country of Lorn Wdy, like the manulibertashonestiuBpenret-^Beverini 
colonies of lesser Asia, had submitted to Aiinales Luccens., lib. vi. p. 742. Apud 
the dominion of rulers, always regarded Sismondi, Hist, des R4p. Ital., tome v. 
as tyrants.— -Ibid., tome vi. p. 177. p. 162. This chieftain was lord of Pisa, 

^ Ibid., tome iv. p. 333. Lucca, Pistoia, Lunigiana, a great part 

7 Ibid., p. 345. of the eastern coast of Genoa, and more 

^ His reign is also remarkable for hav- than three hundred fortified castles.— 
ing laid the foundatiana of the petty Ibid.) p. 160. 
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«iiM«4^diiLewis V. of^ GermiinytH) cthereqo* 
oeMor'^df- Hstotyi VIE; t© enter Itdy ini j hostility tImi the i 
6ftbe<’^«^^pby' i^hom Eis eleptionihddhieeiik^veheK^' 
mentljr '©^peiedi' ! ‘-That chieftain hadi been f-ahTpadyi! 
enga^M in hi disadvantageous war with the Ehtmiltihe^) 
supported by the power of Naples ; and he sought the. 
assistance of the German monarch, that he might acquire 
a superiority over his enemies. From the imminent 
danger of this confederacy the Florentines were relieved 
by the death of Castruccio, but from that time they 
constituted it the system of their policy to prevent the 
recurrence of a danger so alarming. 

A permanent object of this preventive policy was 
provided in the aggrandisement of Milan. In the year 
1339 Visconti, thlb lord of Milan, was sovereign of ten 
cities of Lombardy and also enjoyed a share of the 
lordship of Pavia. Possessed of so much dominion in 
this part of Italy, he was impelled, in the natural pro- 
gress, of ambition to seek other acquisitions in Tuscany, 
when the death of an aunt gave him a domestic claim to an 
inheritance in Pisa. Though the hand of death arrested 
this chief in the midst of nis projects, a connexion had 
been formed between his family and the people of Pisa, 
which brought their power into the vicinity of Florence. 

Of the two parties of the Ghibelins and Guelfs neither 
had been^*, in the beginning of their struggles, more 
favourable to freedom than the other, either cause 
having been' indiscrimingitely embraced by tyrants and 
rtpublies. But, when the family of Visconti had risen 
'I... -J.i: ■■ 

Hist, des R6p. Ital., tome v« p. 144. to his nephew. This dynasty enjoyed the 

Vercelli, Lom, Pla^ extraordinary advantage of uurnishing six 
[Crmnppia^ Cremo^ Horgo successive chiefs all eminent for ability. 

Ifonnino/Bemmh^ and Brescia.— -Ibid., The last of these six, who died in the 
p. 285. Qtho archbishop of Milan year 13 54, had subject^ Genoa, Bologna, 
had’l^ im'fddx^i^on of this signiory and almost all Lombardy, and had at- 
towa^'fl^'* 'end the thirteenth cen- tempted Tuscany, and the State of the 
iuiy,’ha^in]g^ni:'Ms death, which occurred Church. — Ibid., tome viii. p. 23, 24. 
in the year 129$|ttoii8iidtted his power ^ Ibid., tome vL p. 339. 
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te pewdt, thqirifarirouited >at ODoe 

uftiitpdrsr, I i iaUd' « i thus • icohfouuded thit' 1 \*rttbi . th« ^ 
cauis ' of 4hie < Itdlian pt inees. Wbeu thecei^ijei ; a <Gu«lf 
had' possessed himSelf of a goyemment, ho h<scathe « 
Ghvbelinith secure! the protectiou of the lord of Milaa;- 
and! when a Ghibelin city had shaken off the yoke of- 
itS' prince^ it sought in the like maiuier the assistance of 
Florence, by espousing the party of the Guelfs. Thus 
that which originally had been the cause of the papal 
see, as opposed to the empire, was transformed into the 
cause of liberty, as opposed to despotism ; and the ex- 
ternal policy of the Florentine republic, dictated by the 
necessity of its situation, was assimilated to the prin- 
ciple of its interior administration, which carried civil 
liberty to a feverish inquietudd^*. The struggle of 
Florence against Milan, was consequently not the mere 
result of a cold calculation of policy, but was excited by 
an ardent enthusiasm for that republican freedom, which 
was the idol of the affections of its citizens. 

The Neapolitan government, to which the Florentines 
had hitherto looked for protection, sunk at this time into 
decay, and left them to maintafn the struggle alone. So 
important to them had been the protection of that king- 
dom, that they had deemed it prudent to grant the lord- 
ship of their city for five years to Robert king of 
Naples when the emperor Henry VII. had entered 
Italy ; and again, when they were severely pressed by 
Castruccio Castracani, they judged it expedient to seek 
refuge imder the power of the Same prince, by gp:«ntiQg 
the same dignity for ten years to his son the duke of 
Calabria From the danger of this latter ! concession 
they were indeed very critically delivered by the death’ 

Sufih U the allusion of Dante, trovar posa in su la piujQ% 

cant, vi, : ^ Ma con dar volta suo dolore schemuu 

E se ben ti rlcor^ e Yedi lume, Hist, des Kep. Xtid., tome iv* p..345, 

Vedrai te somigUante a quella informal lbid« tome y, p. 132 . , , , . 
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iOf the dukd, as they had been before by the stroke of 
mofftality rescued from the hostility, first of the. emperor 
Henry VII;, and then of Castruccio. The death of the 
duke, the sole male descendant of the king of > Naples, 
had another very important operation, in abandoning 
the succession to a female, Joanna I., whose weakness and 
misconduct dishonoured the throne, and destroyed the 
prosperity and power of the kingdom. Robert died in 
the year 1343, and by his death exposed the kingdom 
to a renewal of those agitations, which had been re- 
pressed by the princes of the family of Anjou. 

The Florentines were, in the year 1369, provoked by 
the Visconti to engage in a confederacy against them^®; 
and, though the war was terminated in the following 
year, it had the effect of establishing a union among 
the three republics of Florence, Pisa, and Lucca, and 
thus of giving to the first the disposal of the forces of 
Tuscany. A contest of a longer duration, and of a 
different issue, was begun in the year 1392^®. This 
was vigorously maintained during ten years, in which 
time Florence saw herself forsaken by every ally except 
the lord of Padua, the liuke of Milan extending his 
conquests round her territory®®; and at length an at- 
tempt was made by this prince to cut off her communi- 
cation with the sea®S and thus to dry up the channel 
of her prosperity. The strength of Florence was not 


Hist, de^ Hep. Ital., tome v. p. . 

JWd., tome vii. pp. 55, 61. 

^ lUd., pp. 343, 410, 449, 450. 

The title of duke was sold to John 
Geleaz in the year 1395 by the emperor 
Weneeslaus, and the Visconti thus be- 
came the acknowled^d and legitimate 
rulers of Milan and its dependent tern- 
tory. The appointment so made consti- 
tute the ^unmion of the opposite claims 
of the king of France and the emperor to 
the duchy of Milan, when the male pos- 
terity of John €bjbaa had become ext^t, 


the king of France claiming in right of 
a descent from his daughter and the em- 
peror as sovereign of a fief, which had 
lapsed to the empire. — lbid.,p. 359 — 361* 
The Florentines, no longer admitted 
into the ports of Pisa, or of the state of 
Sienna, were reduced to that of Motron^, 
near Pietra-Santa, in Lunigiana. From 
this port the route passed through the 
state of Lucca, and John Galeaz prepared 
to destroy this communication. — Ibid., 
p. 449. 
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Kttiltkietit for averting the impeding ruin, bdt again 6ai 
this occasibn was she rescued from ruin by the* unex- 
pected decease 6f her enemy. From the struggle' she 
had rdfcelved a salutary admonition, for she waS taught 
to seek additional resources in more extended combina- 
tions of policy. 

The attempt made by the duke of Milan, to intercept 
the communication of Florence with the sea, appears 
to have prompted its people to depart from the generous 
policy, which they alone had embraced, and observed 
for a century, and to engage in a war of acquisition. 
In the year 1405 they purchased from one of the Vis- 
conti the lordship of the important city of Pisa®*, and 
then engaged in a war with the inhabitants to overcome 
their resistance. Pisa was reduced ’’in the following 
year, but ruined in the acquisition, and spoiled of all 
its importance, so that Florence continued to be, what 
the political combinations of Italy required, a conti- 
nental, much more than a maritime state®*. But, though 
the Florentines failed to possess themselves of the com- 
merce of Pisa, the enterprise, lyas conducive to the pro- 
gress of the general policy ofTtaly, for, while they were 
thus engaged, other states were suffered to prosecute 
their plans without interruption®*. In this interval 
accordingly it was, that Venice took advantage of the 
distractions of the duchy of Milan to acquire her pro- 
vinces on the main-land of the peninsula, and Ladislaus 
king of Naples established his authority on the ruin of 
the factions of that kingdom, so that a new equilibrium 

** Hist, des R6p. Ital., tome viii. p. --Roscoe's Lorenzo de* Medki, vol; i. 
141, &c. p. 136. 

^ Livomoi or^ as our sailors have ^ Hist. desR^p. Ital., tome vizi. p. 157. 
named it, Leghorn, did not become con- John Galeaz, dying in the year 1401, 
siderable until two centuries from that divided his states among his three sons ; 
time had elapsed. However, in the year the second son was, however, after a strtig- 
1421,atradewith Alexandria was opened gle of ten years, established inthepos- 
by the Florentines from that port, which session of the duchy and the government 
they had recently obtained by purchase, of Lombardy. pp. TS, 1130, 
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(Hmstituted among states less numevdus^ but more 
cdnaideirabler 

(fiThe republic iibegan from the year 1414 tonenjayian 
undisturbed tranquillity®. Seven years after that itkoO 
arose to power the. celebrated .family of the Medici, 
whose wisdom happily directed their measures during 
seventyrone years. The vigour of an oligarchical admi- 
nistration had procured strength for the government by 
various important acquisitions®; but the moderation of 
this mild and popular family was best adapted to the 
preservation of the prosperity, which had thus been 
attained. Possessing immense riches by a continued 
attention to commerce®, this family was enabled to 
acquire numerous friends by the most magnihcent kind- 
ness ; cautiously Uvoidiiig every pretension of ambition, 
they contented, themselves with such power, as was 
voluntarily bestowed upon them by their fellow-citizens; 
and not influenced by vindictive feelings, though they 
had been objects of persecution, they never sought to 
gratify their resentment at the expense of the tranquil- 
lity of the republic. The arts of their ambition were 
private liberality, and a Ihrge contribution to plans of 
public charity and utility®. Their magnificence was 
not a vulgar profusion of ostentatious wealth, but an 
elegant expenditure on the literature, which refined, and 
on the arts, which embellished their country. The mild 
influence of such a family, while it endeared their 


^ “ pisk, des ItaL, tome viii. p. 2^. 

' ^ The Guelfs hail obtained possession 
of the gpvernmeort, of riorence in the 
year 13^^ Under their administration, 
PhUj^ Aietzo, ^nd Cortona had been re- 
duqi^i and the frontiers of the republic 
feriiiided knSt^here much beyond the 
t^.oae half of Tuscany 
was sublect lo 'thd signory of Florence. — 
fth. ,i;; m . 

^ The jgreat wealth of this family was 
begun by tbegrandfa< 


iber of Lorenzo, sumamed the Magniji* 
cent, A considerable part of it probably 
arose from the trade, which the Floren* 
tines commenced with Alexandria ; hut 
perhaps its principal source consisted in 
the commercial banks, which they esta* 
blished in almost all the trading cities of 
‘ Europe. — ^Roscoe, vol. i. pp. % 133—1^37, 
^ The ancestors of Lorenso had, in a 
course of thirty-seven yean, espraded ;0n 
such objects more than six hun^d and 
sixty thousand florius«^ibid., p. 134. 
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countuy (to friends of literature Mid ■durtt/ ' wM pee*- 
cisely that which might most effectually sohititiite the 
combinations' Of political wisdom for the dbsojiltoryi don- 
tmtions: of uncmmected potentates. s i . . i i i , ! . ; f 1 1 i 

. Giovanni de’ Medici, created gonfalonier of 'Justice, 
or chief magistrate of the republic, in the year 1;421-, 
was, in the year 1428, succeeded in his authority by 
his son Cosmo, and Cosmo, in the year 1464, by his 
grandson Lorenzo, who has chiefly ennobled this cele- 
brated family. This eminent man has been described, 
as exhibiting a most remarkable example of depth of 
penetration, combined with versatility of talent and 
comprehension of mind*®; and such was the facility, 
with which he turned his attention from the most im- 
portant subjects to the light occifpatiotis of mere amuse- 
ment, that his countrymen conceived, that he had two 
souls united in a single body. To him has his bio- 
grapher attributed the actual establishment of that 
balance of power among the Italian governments, which 
almost from the beginning of the preceding century had 
been the object of the extpnal policy of Florence®*. 
Even before him the presert^ation of a political equili- 
brium was too important to the independence of the 
republic, not to force itself upon the attention of its 
statesmen, and various combinations were accordingly 
formed for the purpose of resisting whatever power 
appeared to threaten it with subjugation; but these 
were temporary confederacies, accommodated only to 
the actual situation of affairs, and ceasing with the occa- 
sions, to which they owed their existence. It Was 
reserved for the reflecting mind of Lorenzo de’s Medici 
to form the various interests of the Italian states inJtq 
one regulated and permanent combination, by which 
the projects of an ambitious government might be 
* itoicoe,vol.ii.ppi 240^841. ' ** IUd<)'Wi> iLdi. «i. > < 
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aitrested in the very commencement. Nor W6re the 
views of this intelligent statesman confined to the circle 
of Italian politics, for the influence of other states upon 
the interests of Italy was daily increasing, and he per- 
ceived the necessity of having, ,at almost every court, 
envoys, or correspondents, who should give him early 
information of eveiy occurrence, which might affect its 
tranquillity. 

The great object of all these combinations was to 
restrain the ambition of Venice, which, since its enter- 
prise had been directed to the acquisition of territory in 
Italy®, had become formidable to the other states, seem- 
ing to wait only for a favourable opportunity of subduing 
the whole. Against that state, therefore, Lorenzo formed 
a confederacy with the^king of Naples and the duke of 
Milan. This commenced before, but interrupted 

by various occurrences, was, with the general consent 
of almost all the princes and republics of Italy, resumed 
in the year 1480, and then concluded for twenty-five 
years. 

The salutary operation of this policy has been strongly 
attested by Guicciardini^®) ‘who has declared, that, never 


Venice had in the year 1 387 been 
induced to change her policy^ from the 
plan of seeking possessions on the oppo- 
site shore of the Adriatic to that of ac- 
quiring territory in the adjacent districts 
of Italy, being alarmed by the dangerous 
vicimty of Francis de Carrara, whose 
tehitory bordered the Laffunes, and 
reac^ied within the distance of twenty 
miles from the city. — Hist, des R^p. Ital., 
tme vii p. 260 ; tome viii. p. 134. One 
night tUs lord caused his gondoliers to 
catt^ snimy from their houses all the sena^ 
tors of Venice, who had been violent 
against him ; and when they had been 
bronght tb liim in Padua, he threatened 
theni 'sdfh death, but afterwards dismissed 
them, wh^ t^ey had bound themselves 
by an oafrf to kee^ the transaction secret, 
and to be more mendly tgr him in their 


deliberations. He admonished them, that 
to punish the violation of this oath by 
assassination, would be less difficult than 
to carry them thus away from their 
houses and country. — Ibid., tome vii. 
p. 199. 

Hist, d’ltalia, lib. i. cap. ii. M. dq 
Sismondi has, on the other hand, given 
a very imfavourable representation of the 
policy of Lorenzo; but to his opinion 
may be opposed the testimony of Madii- 
avelli, whom he himself has described as 
a friend of freedom, together with that of 
Guicciardini, whom all have allowed to 
be impartial The former of these writers 
concluded his History of Florence, and 
the latter commenced his History of the 
Wars of Italy, with an eulogy on Lo- 
renzo. M. de Sismondi, in his zeal for 
liboliyi to have been unable to 
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thousand years, which had elapsed einoe'lhe 
fall. of the western empire, had Italy been s& flourishing, 
or 69 , peaceable, as towards the year 1490, when it had 
been qiaintained during ten years, and has mainly 
ascribed that prosperity to the wisdom of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici. It was not however the fortune of Italy to 
enjoy much longer the benefit of his policy, for he was 
removed by a premature death in the year 1492*®, and 
that year became the epoch of troubles, which terminated 
the prosperity of Italy. 

If a secure system of equilibrium could have been 
established among the Italian states, it would not have 
so entirely depended on the wisdom of one presiding 
statesman, that it should have been virtually dissolved 
at his death. But a system so well combined, as to be 
capable of maintaining itself by its own energies during 
a considerable time, would not have been suited to the 
temporary function of devising such an arrangement of 
pacific precaution, and exhibiting it for the imitation 
of other nations. For such a function the balance esta- 
blished by Lorenzo had subsisted sufliciently long, for 
it had during twelve years ovinced the practicability 
and the advantage of a confederacy of independent 
governments for the preservation of the general inde- 
pendence. 

The troubles, which followed the death of Lorenzo, 
were the process, by which the federative arrangements 
of his policy were extended to other states. France was 
the country, which was first brought to bear upon Italy, 
as it was that, which afterwards bore upon the German 
empire, when a larger system of equilibrium began to 

perceive any wisdom in a family, which room for the advancement of Alexander 
had subverted the republican government VI., to whom Guicciardini has ascribed 
of his favourite Florence. very superior abili^, but adding that it 

It is remarkable that in this same was obscured hj ^ Giiine8.-^uuiCQiar- 
year the death of an indolent pontiff made dini, lib. i cap. iVf 
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be constructed. Italy was accordingly overrun by two 
of the French kings ; by Charles VIII. in the year 1494, 
and by Lewis XII. in the year 1499. The claim of the 
succession of the crown of Naples was the occasion of 
the former irruption, a pretension to the great duchy of 
Milan was the occasion of the latter. 

The kingdom of Naples had in the year 1343 fallen 
under the government of a female, Joanna I., who occu- 
pied the throne during thirty-eight years ; after thirty- 
three years it fell to another Joanna, who held it during 
twenty-one. The various connexions formed by these 
two female sovereigns, proved the causes of struggles", 
which disturbed and enfeebled the government. Among 
these connexions were adoptions of two princes of the 
family of Anjou* botlf named Lewis, and the latter of 
them the grandson of the former. Neither of these 
princes indeed possessed the sovereign power in Naples, 
but Joanna II., having survived her adopted son Lewis II., 
bequeathed her kingdom to Rene, his brother, who 
after seven years was driven from it by the king of 
Sicily, and retired to France with his pretension. The 
claim of Rene was transniitted to Lewis XL of France®, 
and through this prince to his son Charles VIII., who 


*** Joanna I. was first married to the 
second son of the king of Hungary, then 
to the duke of Taranto, next to James of 
Aragon, and lastly to the duke of Bruns> 
wic ; she then adopted as her son Lewis 
of Aragon, brother to Charles V. kiijg of 
France. Joanna 11., niece of the former, 
married the count de la Marche, of the 
royal family of France ; she then adopted 
siucessively Alfonso king of Aragon and 
Sicily, and Lewis HI. of Aragon, grand- 
son of the prince of the same name, who 
had been adopted by Joanna I. 

Ren6, dying without male issue, be- 
queathed his s^tes and pretensions to 
Charles of Ar^n, the son of his bro> 
iher, whot, drag some time afterwards 
without cbildroDi bequeathed them to 


Lewis XI. of France. By this succession 
some important advantages were conveyed 
to Lewis, for the duchy of Anjou was 
united to the crown, and Provence was 
added to the kingdom. This monarch 
however was always averse from any at- 
tempt to assert a claim to the crown of 
Naples. — Guicciardini, lib. i. cap. ix. If 
Lewis XI. had at all engaged in an inva- 
sion of Italy, or if Charles VIII. had un- 
dertaken such an enterprise before the 
tenth year of his reign, the administra- 
tion of Lorenzo de’ Medici would have 
been disturbed by the violences of war, 
and his system of equilibrium could not 
have existed, or must have been even in 
his own time destroyed. 
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lead au army in vindicatipn of it iivto 

itejy,,. 

. Seyefl-syears after the death of the second Joanna, 
AJioaso 4:ing of Sicily drove from the throne of Naples 
Rene of Anjou, to whom she had bequeathed it, and 
took possession of that other kingdom. The two king- 
doms of Naples and Sicily were thus united under a 
common sovereign during sixteen years, after which 
they became again distinct, though under princes of the 
same Aragonian family, and continued separate during 
forty-five years, at the end of which time, or in the year 
1503, they were again united under Ferdinand of 
Aragon. Of the temporary union of the two kingdoms 
under Alfonso, two bearings may be indicated. By the 
expulsion of Rene it gave occasion to the claim of the 
French government and the expedition of Charles VIII.; 
and the temporary union itself made preparation for the 
permanent connexion afterwards effected, by which they 
were both eventually conveyed to the emperor Charles 
V. *, an arrangement important to the combinations of 
the sixteenth century. 

It may deserve notice, that the temporary union, 
which appears to have been followed by these conse- 
quences, was terminated six years before the commence- 
ment of the government of Lorenzo, so that in the time 
of this statesman the interests of Italy were again in 
their ordinary arrangement, in which they might best be 
adjusted and combined by his sagacity. 

In effecting the ultimate union, it appears to have 
been important to the subsequent combinations of the 
policy of Europe, that the Spanish connexion of Sicily 
should prevail over the French connexion of Naples. 

^ Ferdinand, who ultimately united daughter Joatma, who matiied Philip 
the NeapoUlan kingdom to those of SicUy archduke of Austiia, the father pf tm 
and Aragon, had married Isahelia of emperor Charles V. - ^ 

Castile, and left only one child, his ^ ^ 

VOL. II. M 
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That Sicily should thus have reduced Naples, rather 
than that Naples should have reduced Sicily, seems to 
have been determined by causes of a personal and 
contingent character. Though the troubles*, which 
agitated the Neapolitan govempient, in consequence of 
the failure of the male line of the reigning family, 
procured for Sicily some years of tranquillity, yet the 
relative situation of the insular kingdom was one of 
decided inferiority, which was reversed only by the 
personal qualities of Alfonso. That the union should 
have been terminated at his death, was the result of the 
circumstances of his family, the kingdom of Naples, 
which he had acquired for himself, being bequeathed to 
his illegitimate son Ferdinand, while John, his brother 
and legitimate hbir, sUbceeded to the kingdoms of Sicily 
and Aragon, ,which he had inherited®®. John indeed 
claimed also the crown of Naples, as due to his birth ; 
but Ferdinand, having married his daughter, induced 
him to withdraw his pretension. When however the 
invasions of the French kings, particularly that of 
Lewis XII., had broken down the government of Naples, 
and expelled the king, if was not difficult for a kindred 
and neighbouring prince to assert and establish his 
claim to the throne. 

It has been represented that Milan had been the 


^ Hist, de Sicile, par Burigny, tome 
ii. pp. 267, 274 ; 281—284. Haye, 1745. 

The connexion of Sicily with Aragon, 
originally formed by the advancemefit of 
Peter of Aragon to the throne of Sici^ 
in the^ year 1282, was dissolved at his 
death in the year 1 285. The separation 
was renewed in the year 1296, but the 
two countries became permanently con- 
nected in the year 1402. Hist, de Sidle 
par Burigny, tome ii. pp. 215, 224, 228, 
284, 289, 290. Sicily therefore, though 
governed bv an Aragoniau dynasty, had 
been detacned from ji^agon during al- 
most the whole of a period of a hundred 
01)4 foveotm joaza, la 


have acted only as a counterpoise to tha 
French government established at Naples. 
The forty years which followed, appear 
to have been a period preparatory to the 
reduction of Naples, effected by Alfonso 
of Sidly. In this period accordingly 
Sicily was strengthened by the connexion 
with Aragon; and, though Naples and 
Sidly were again separated at the death 
of Alfonso, the connexion of Sidly with 
Aragon remained eventually to enable 
Sidly to effect,, after forty-five years 
more, a second conquest of Naples, and 
to transfer the two crowns of Sicily and 
Naples to the emperor Charles V • 
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obj edt of the political appteliensions of Florence, before 
Lorenzo de Medici perceived the necessity of forming a 
confederation with this very state and the kingdom of 
Naples, to restrain the overwhelming aggrandisement of 
Venice. Of this transfer of ascendency from Milan to 
Venice, tWo distinct bearings may be pointed out. 
Milan, so long as that duchy retained its superiority, 
could not find an interest in introducing the French into 
Italy, which measure however formed the immediate 
crisis of the extension of a balancing policy from the 
interior concerns of Italy to the general combinations of 
Europe; for only an apprehension of overpowering 
hostility, entirely inconsistent with the possession of 
sUch a superiority, but aggravated by a recent recollec- 
tion of such possession, could have disposed the duke of 
Milan to have recourse to an expedient so manifestly 
dangerous to his independence. That the ascendency 
should haife been transferred to Venice had this opera- 
tion, that it first Caused that republic, in her prosecution 
of the plan of territorial aggrandisement, to neglect her 
distant possessions, her commerce, and her marine, and 
that it eventually gave being to the league of Cambrai, 
which reduced her to the lowest humiliation. As 
Venice was the great agent of that earlier system of 
commerce which was limited to the seas of Europe, it 


Thf! power of the Glettoete was 
mined in the contest concluded in the 
year 1381, from which violent struggle 
Venice, on the contrarvi began a new 
career of prosperity. Genoa was dis- 
tracted by the contendinp; factions of the 
Fregosi and the Adorni, the former of 
which sought to establish its own power 
by the assistance of France. After nu- 
merous Alternations of subjection and re- 
volt, this state recovered its independence 
in the year 1528, but far more reduced in 
importance than Venice. * Sanuto has 
preserved an interesting account of the 
wealth aud commerce of Venice in those 


days (the earlier part of the 
century). This is thrown into the mouth 
of the doge Mocenigo, whom he repre- 
sents^as dissuading his country, with his 
dying words, from undertaking a war 
against Milan. Through peace o* 
city has every year,’ he said, * ten mB- 
lions of ducats employed as mercantila 
capital in different parts of the world; 
the annual profit of our traders upon this 
sum amounts to four millions. Omr 
housing is valued at seven millions of 
ducats ; its annual rental at five hundred 
thousand. Three thousand merchan^h 
sUps carry on our trade ; fiirty-three gal* 
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•was expedient that her commercial greatness should be 
humbled before the commencement of the new system of 
extended navigation. Weakened as she had been, she 
struggled against it, entering into a confederacy with the 
Turks, to resist and frustrate the enterprises of the Por- 
tuguese, when these had eifected the important dis- 
covery of a maritime communication with India. 

The alliance formed by Lorenzo against Venice*® was 
rescinded at the end of one year from his death, Milan 
having deserted the league, and entered into a new con- 
federacy with Venice and the pope. The peculiar 
situation of the duchy of Milan had formed the weak 
part of the combination of Lorenzo. That duchy had 
been usurped by Lewis Sforza, in the minority of his 
nephew, who ^1^38 thfe rightful duke, and had married 
the grand-dajighter of Ferdinand king of Naples. Lo- 
renzo had, through policy, persuaded Ferdinand to enter 
into a confederacy with the usurper for resisting Venice, 
hut, after his death, Lewis became alarmed for his own 
security, and sought to strengthen himself in the pos- 
session of his usurped dominion by confederating with 
that state, against whi(fh the former combination had 
been directed. When Lewis had adopted this measure, 
he began to apprehend that the new connexion might, 
like the former, be dissolved by a contrariety of interests, 
and in his alarm determined to have recourse to the dan- 
gerous expedient of inviting Charles VIII. of France to 
enter Italy with an arpiy, and assert the pretension to 


lies, and Uiree hundred smaller vessels, 
Bnanned by nineteen thousand sailors, se- 
cure our naval power. Our mint has 
coined one million of ducats within the 
year. From the Milanese dominious 
alone we draw one million of ducats in 
coin, and the value of nme hundred 
thousand more in cloths ; our profit upon 
this traffic may be reckoned at six hun- 


dred thousand ducats. Proceeding as 
you have done to acquire this wealth, you 
will become masters of all the gold in 
Christendom; but war, and especially 
unjust war, will lead infallibly to ruin.’ — 
Hallam’s State of Europe, during the 
Mid. Ages, vol. i. pp. 346, 347. 

Guicciardini, ub.i. cap. i.—-viiL 
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the throne of Naples, which he had derived from the 
family of Anjou. 

France was just then prepared to undertake the enter- 
prise, recommended by the despair of Lewis Sforza. 
Scarcely had forty years elapsed, since Charles VII. had 
united to his dominions Normandy and Guienne, which 
had been held by the English ; in the latter years of 
Lewis XL the county of Provence and the duchy of Bur- 
gundy had also been acquired to the crown ; and Charles 
VIII. himself had recently joined Brittany to his other 
states, by his marriage with the heiress of that consider- 
able territory. The nobles indeed of the French court, and 
the graver ministers of the king, were all disinclined*^ to 
an expedition against a country so distant, and governed 
by a king, who in a reign of thirty-live ydars had enjoyed 
full time for establishing his power. The vfuiity however 
of a young and thoughtless prince prevailed over their 
caution, especially as he had abandoned himself to a set of 
upstart favourites, some of whom were corrupted by Lewis 
Sforza, and others were desirous of procuring establish- 
ments in the kingdom of Naples, or benefices and ecclesi- 
astical dignities from the Romarf pontiff, who had been in- 
duced by the duke of Milan to engage in the same cause. 

The French under Charles VIII. advanced through 
Italy without interruption, a single siege on the frontier 
of the Neapolitan territory determining the fortune of the 
country. Their prosperity was however checked** by 
the extreme carelessness, with which they neglected to 
possess themselves of the few places still remaining to 
the Spaniards, and by the arrogance, with which they 
offended the feelings of the conquered. But a combi- 
nation*®, occasioned by this very success, was formed by 
the pope, the emperor, Spain, Venice, and the duke of 
Milan, which must have compelled the French monarch 

Guicciardini, Ubi i« cai). x. Ibid*, lib. ii. cap* xlii* 

^ Ibid., cap. xi. xi). 
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$0 abandon big aequisitioQ, even if the pounfry had been 
completely reduced. Charles VIII., who had already 
in the levity of his character determined to return home, 
was forced by this confederacy to hasten his departure i 
and, a large part of the army being withdrawn for the 
protection of his retreat, the kingdom was recovered by 
its former sovereign with as much rapidity, as it had 
been lost. 

The transient expedition of Charles VIII. having 
pointed out to the French the facility, with which conr 
quest might be achieved among the uuwarlike inhabi- 
tants of Italy, that country was invaded five years 
afterwards by his successor hewis XII., who, besides 
inheriting the pretension to the kingdom of Naples, was 
also prompted fey a desire of asserting a claim to the 
duchy of Milan, which had devolved to him as duke of 
Orleans^. Iliis prince had not, like his predecessor, the 
support of the duchy of Milan, the acquisition of which 
was one of his objects ; but the Venetians^ were induced 
to support him by their hatred of Lewis Sfprza duke of 
Milan, and the pontiff was gained by a promise of the 
assistance of the French king in his schemes of aggranT 
disement. 

The French king failed in his project of conquering 
the Neapolitan kingdom, but was successful in acquiring 
the duchy of Milan, except those parts, which had been 
by treaty conceded to the Venetians for their co-opera- 
tion. These concessions served to engage him in a great 
combination of Italian politics, which four years after- 
wards produced the celebrated league of Cambrai, con- 
cluded for the reduction of the formidable power acquired 
by Venice among the states of Italy. 

^ Valentina, daughter of John Galeaz ter of Lewis his son X^wis heeamq 
Vbeonti, mamed Lewis duke of Orleans, king ef France after the death of Charles 
brother of Charles VI. of France ; and the Vlll. — Guicciordinii lib. iv, cap. ii. iii. 
sonofValsn&MikaviBgflaaniadadaugh- ^ Ibid., cap. si. 
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The confederacy formed by the Venetians to intercept 
Charles VIII. in his return, must have convinced Lewis 
that they were the people, by whom the stability of an 
Italian conquest was most liable to be shaken. Instructed 
by this proceeding, and ^t the same time desirous of 
possessing himself of those parts of the Milanese terri- 
tory, which he had been induced to cede to them, he 
concluded in the year 1504'*® a treaty with the pope 
and the emperor, by which, among other articles, it was 
stipulated, that a war should be commenced against the 
Venetians, for the recovery of those territories, of which 
the contracting parties had been respectively deprived. 
This was however a combination, which could not be 
immediately completed among states not yet habitually 
connected in the relations of international policy, and 
various fluctuations of political interests*’^, in which each 
of the parties was false to the alliance, rapidly succeeded, 
before it was accomplished in the league of Cambrai. 
This extraordinary series of inconsistent negotiations, 
while it demonstrates the imperfection of the diplomacy 
of this period, manifests also the difficulty of the great 
process, which was then involVmg the states of Europe 
in the relations of political equilibrium, devised not 
long before for the Italian governments by Lorenzo de 
Medici. 

The league of Cambrai was concluded in the year 

^ Guicciardini, lib. vi. cap. xxxvii. partial Guicciardini. In his narratiTe of 

^ Ibid., Ub. vi. cap. xl . ; lib. vii. cap. a deliberation of the Venetian senate, in 
i. ii. xiv. XV. xxix* xxxi. xxxii. ^ the j)receding vear, this historian has put 

^ M. de Sismondi, 'while he recognises into the mouth of one of the senators a 
in the league of Cambrai the commence- speech) describing the state as confessedly 
ment of the diplomacy and public law of and justly an object of general apprehen- 
Europe, condemns it as a measiure of the sion. — ^lib. vii. cap. xxvii. In a delibera- 
most atrocious injustice, describing it as tion also, held in the following year« 
a sdieme of unprovoked and unprinei- when the pope proposed to withdraw from 
]^ed spoliation, concerted against an un- the confederacy, if he could obtain satis- 
offending and meritorious government. faction of his particular demands, a senof 
Hist des R6p. Ital., tome xiii. p. 417. tor of very high rank, and of great autbo- 
A very different view of the transaction rity, is represented as urging, that it ha4 
has however been ptesenied by the im- always him the gpuii of m npobiie tw 
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150 $ bfitwera the Roman pontiff, the ting of France, 
the emperor, and the king of Aragon and the two 
Sicilies, for the reduction of the exorbitant power of the 
Venetians. The pope claimed Faenza^®, Rimini, Ra- 
venna, and Cervia, as belonging to the church ; the 
emperor, Padua, Vicenza, Verona, for the empire, and 
Friuli and Treviso for the house of Austria ; the king of 
France, Cremona, Chiaradadda, Bresse, Bergamo, and 
Creme ; and the king of Aragon three ports and places 
of the Neapolitan kingdom, which had been pledged to 
the Venetians. For executing this confederacy the king 
of France entered Italy in the following year, when he 
gained over the Venetians a decisive victory. The 
emperor and the pontiff then attacking them on other 
sides, they were' driveh to despair, and even formed the 
determination, of abandoning all the territory, which 
they possessed beyond the lagunes. 

Though the pride of the ambitious republic was 
severely humbled by the coalition, it was however soon 
discovered that no necessity existed for renouncing the 
whole of the Italian acquisitions®®. The pontiff, alarmed 
at the aggrandisement of'nis allies, the emperor and the 
king of France, and satisfied with recovering the places 
which he had himself claimed, began to favour the 
Venetians : the king of France, with a scrupulous mo- 
deration, limited his acquisitions to those places for 
which he had stipulated in the treaty, declining to take 
possession of others, rehnquished by the enemy: and, 
above all, the negligence and weakness of the emperor, 
hindering him from leading an army to join the confe- 


incxense her empire, and contending that 
to give wa;^ in any instance imuld be a 
ruiupus pplicyw— lib. viii. cap. iv. M. de 
SismoncU seems to have been unable to 
ceive any justice in the cause of a con- 
eracy, whim reduced the power of the 


principal of the Italian states, and thus 
lowered the general importance of the 
Peninsula. 

Hist, des R4p. ItaL, tome xiii. lib* 
viii. cap. iii. 

^ Ibid, Cdp.xx«---xxui. 
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derates, rendered his part of the claims almost ineffec- 
tual, as no troops were ready for receiving the places, 
which had been procured for him by the arms of the 
French. 

Venice was thus preserved from destruction, but its 
power had received a decisive blow at a most critical 
period of its fortune. Eleven years before the conclu- 
sion of the league of Cambrai, the Portuguese had 
ascertained the practicability of sailing round Africa to 
India ; and it was precisely during the movements of the 
confederacy then formed, that the Venetians were de- 
prived of the valuable commerce of the east by the 
interference of the adventurers of Portugal. The king 
of France, when he had been the chief agent in this 
important diversion, was driven out. of Italy by the 
negotiations of the Roman pontiff®^, which had induced 
Henry VIII. of England to threaten France with inva- 
sion. Milan was accordingly ceded to the son of Lewis 
Sforza, its former duke. 

While Florence was forming in Italy a system of 
balanced policy, and France was involving herself in its 
combinations, the papal government was resuming its 
proper position in the ancient capital of the empire, and 
preparing itself for the struggle of the reformation, 
which soon afterwards ensued, and powerfully operated 
in establishing the more general balance of the Euro- 
pean governments. 

The removal of the papacy from Rome to Avignon, 
where it continued to be stationed during sixty-eight 
years, had very much reduced its authority. In most 
of the cities subject to the pontiff, the principal citizens 
usurped the supreme power ; Rome itself, though it still 
professed to acknowledge the papal dominion, was really 

“ Guicciardini, lib. x» cap.viii,«-3ax; “ Ibid., lib. iv. cap.xlvii. JSdosliiyCait 
lib. xi. cap. ii.^xvi. xiv. part ii. ch«ii. sect. v. 
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independent ; and the people of Europe in general did 
not much regard the decrees of those, who were aliens 
fhom the ancient seat of the ecclesiastical monarchy. 
The restoration of the papacy, amidst so much disorder, 
was not an easy enterprise. It was accomplished in the 
year 1376, when the necessary' preparation had been 
made by the instrumentality of an individual, most 
singularly adapted to the circumstances, in which he 
acted. 

Nicholas Gabrini, surnamed di Rienzi, a diminutive 
of the name of his father Laurentius, combined in his 
character an extraordinary variety of virtue and vice, of 
ability and weakness, all however favouring the re-esta- 
blishment of the papacy. A zealous friend of order and 
justice in the beginning of his career, he was fitted to 
introduce that improvement of the public manners, 
which the condition of Rome had rendered indispensable ; 
and yet such were the follies of his latter conduct, that 
he was disqualified for giving to his power so much 
stability, as would have obstructed the return of a 
superior authority. His genius was such, as enabled 
him to conciliate and to rq^e the Roman people, and he 
has been in particular described as one of the most 
eloquent men of his age; and the extravagance and 
buffoonery, which were blended with this ability, pro- 
tected him from the opposition of the nobles, by whom 
he was derided and despised®, without offending the 
fantastic character of the populace, which he managed. 
How peculiarly indeed Rienzi was suited to his situation, 
was sufficiently proved by the unpopularity of Cerroni®, 
who was chosen chief of the people in the interval of 

^ Thci Colonnas even invited him fre- described him as the Brutus of this 
^ueutljr to their palace to furnish them modem revolution. — ^Vie de P^tiaraue, 
amusementj and, considering him as a tome ii. pp. 326, 338. 
mere fool of no importance, laughed at ** Conjur. de Rienzi pax Du Cerceau. 
the sarcasms, which he uttered against p. 243. 4mfit, 1734, 
themselves. Petcsxea has accpr&gly 
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the two admijiigtrations of Eienzi, and attempted to rule 
them with the moderation of an orderly government. 
When this other demagogue had held the government 
almost twenty months, he retired, and left the people to 
the agitations, which seemed to be necessary to their 
gpratification. 

Though born in a very humble class of life® Rienzi 
had been carefully educated, and from the study of the 
Roman classics had caught such a veneration for the 
ancient glory of Rome, that in his early youth he passed 
entire days in examining the ruined monuments of her 
former greatness. Emerging from his inferior station 
by his talents and acquirements, he became known to 
history in the year 1342, when he was appointed to be 
the colleague of Petrarca, in a solemn deputation sent by 
the people of Rome to Clement VI. to solicit his return. 
Though he failed in the object of his enibassy, he made 
a favourable impression on the mind of the pontiff, for 
two years afterwards he was appointed apostolic notary 
at Rome, the daily salary of his office being five florins 
of gold. In the year 1347®, when he had prepared the 
people for his purpose, by .discharging his office with 
much affectation of disinterested justice, and by fre- 
quently inveighing against the oppressions of the great, 
he began the revolution, which he had long meditated. 

He suspended in the capitol, and in other public 
places, various emblematical pictures, representing the 
misery and degradation of Rome, which he explained in 
the naost animated harangues,* He then attached to one 
of the gates a writing, which declared that the people 
should soon be re-established in the good state, terms 
frequently employed as the watchword of his party. He 
ne*t assembled in secret on Mount Aventine those, whom« 

^ Via 49 P^trarf^uai tpxn^ ii. p. 48>-w50* ^ Ibi4v p<320| 
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he worthy of his confidence, being faVoWed by 

|;ie hosence of Stephen Colonna, who would have ren- 
dered such a convention impracticable. When he had 
in this meeting pointed out the funds of the apostolic 
chamber as a resource, and had, calmed the scruples of 
his associates by pretending to maintain all deference 
for the pontiflp, he at length made proclamation by sound 
of trumpet, that all should assemble without arms on the 
night preceding Whitsunday in the church of the castle 
of St. Angelo, to provide for the good state. In that 
church he assisted at masses of the Holy Spirit from 
midnight to the ninth hour of the following day, which 
he selected for his enterprise, that he might appear to 
act under the inspiration of the third person of the Holy 
Trinity. At that» time ‘•he sallied forth with his head 
uncovered, attended by a hundred men armed as he was 
also himself, and accompanied by the vicar of the pope, 
a simple man whom he had persuaded of the innocence 
of his views, while the people followed in a crowd, igno- 
rant of his design. When Rienzi had thus led the 
people to the capitol, he addressed them with a speech, 
in which he expatiated ofe'’the regulations of the good 
state, and was immediately invested with unlimited power, 
for carrying them into execution. Still however he had 
the moderation to content himself with the title of 
tribune, and he even, through policy, desired that the 
papal vicar should be associated with him, having indeed 
no reason for being apprehensive of such a colleague. 

The salutary influence of his government soon became 
conspicuous. The roads became safe, agriculture was 
revived, pilgrims resorted to the city, and mercantile 
dealings were resumed ; and, as the reputation of the 
’integrity pf Rienzi diffused itself beyond the limits of his 
own territory, appeals were presented to him for decision 
from every part of Italy, and even from foreign conn- 
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tries®^ applications were made for his judgmept or his 
mediation. The design of Rienzi was indeed by ao 
means limited to the re-establishment of the liberty and 
tranquillity of Rome, but embraced the restoration of her 
ancient dominion ; and^in the brief period of his govern- 
ment he actually accomplished the reduction of the 
papal state. Such was the revolution suddenly effected 
by this enthusiast of classic recollections, whose success 
was hailed by Petrarca in the same classic spirit, with 
the most animated interest. The papal greatness had 
been originally prepared by the dominion, which had 
invested with a lasting authority the ancient capital of 
the west ; and it seems as if the shade of its departed 
power had been at this time conjured from the tomb, to 
facilitate the return of the exiled pontiff. 

The intemperance of prosperity presently betrayed the 
follies and vices of Rienzi®*, and precipitated his ruin. 
From the greatest simplicity he, with his whole family, 
passed at once to an extreme degree of magnificence and 
luxury, inconsistent with his character of tribune ; and he 
resolved to assume the dignity of knighthood, which 
belonged to the nobles. In**the unusual ceremonies®*, 
observed on the occasion of assuming his new dignity, he 
offended the superstition of the people ; he excited dis- 
gust by the idle arrogance, with which, in the solemni- 
ties of his inauguration, he summoned before him the 
two candidates, who were then contending for the em- 
pire, Lewis duke of Bavaria and Charles king of Bohemia, 


^ The king of .Huog^ submitted to 
his cognizance the question of the death 
of Ms brother Andrew king of Naples, of 
which he accused queen Joanna, Lewis 
of Taranto, aud Charles of Durazzo ; but 
Rienzi, though the cause was solemnly 
heard, abstained from pronouncing judg- 
ment. The emperor Lewis V. also, whom 
the pope had recently deposed, solicited 
hii mediation. 


® Vie de P^trarque, tome ii. p. 365, 
&c. 

^ He used for hie bath a vase of por* 
phyry, in which it was believed that the 
emperor Constantine had bathed himselfi 
when he had been cured of a lepro^ by 
the pope; and he chose afterwewls & 
sleep in a pari of the church regarded as 
especially sacred. 
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together with the Gertoan electors: aftd a project df 
extarminating all the nobles of Rome, which he had 
almost carried into execution, having drlveii them to 
desperation, they commenced ati open war against him, 
which rendered the inhabitants weary of a government 
no longer capable of affording protection. The tribune 
was able to defeat the assault of his enemies, but his 
victory was the crisis of his fall. Persuaded that his 
enemies were then entirely subdued, he indulged himself 
in the most excessive luxury, which he maintained by 
oppression of every kind. The papal legate perceived 
the advantage afforded by the popular detestation of 
Rienzi ; a small force, secretly procured from the party 
of the nobles, advanced to the capitol, where he resided j 
and, when it appeared that the people would ttot assem- 
ble for his support at the sound of the bell of the capitol, 
he sought refuge in the castle of Saint Angelo, and soon 
afterwards retired from Rome, where he had held the 
government but seven months. 

The influence of this singular individual however was 
not terminated by the catastrophe, which had thus ruined 
his sovereignty, for he waS’ by the pontiff himself con- 
sidered as indispensable to the restoration of the public 
order in Rome, and was accordingly sent thither with 
his express sanction. Invested at his return with a 
legitimate authority, when he had been previously dis- 
ciplined by adversity, it might be supposed that he would 
at this time have maintained his station in moderation 
and tranquillity ; but his evil propensities had been 
inflamed by his discomfiture, and after his restoration he 
was even more intoxicated than before with the enjoy- 
ment of power. The second administration of Rienzi 
accordingly was terminated by assassination, when it had 
continued not quite four months. But, short as it was, 
it produced the effect, which had been proposed, for the? 
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authority of the papacy -was preserved in Rome from 
this time, until after twenty-two years that city became 
again the residence of the pontiffs. 

The immediate occasion of the retufn of the papacy*® 
was perhaps chiefly tha|, in the year 1376, the govern- 
ment of Florence had excited a revolt among the gover- 
nors of the ecclesiastical state. Rome however continued 
but a short time after this event to be submissive to the 
authority of the papacy, the refractory spirit of the 
ancient capital being speedily manifested ; nor was the 
papal dominion securely established in it®‘ before the 
pontificate of Eugenius IV. who was elected in the year 
1431. The cities of Romagna and the other dependen- 
cies of the Roman see having been also almost wholly 
alienated from it, the effectual reeovery*of them became 
necessary to the authority of the papacy. ^ This was the 
work of two very remarkable agents, the infamous Alex- 
ander VI. and his equally infamous son Csesar Borgia, 
the former of whom has been named by Mosheim the 
Nero of the pontiffs, and the latter is memorable as the 
original of the prince of Machiavelli. Alexander, who began 
his papacy in the year 1491, pWposed as his great object 
the formation of a principality for Caesar Borgia, and he 
succeeded in constituting him duke of Romagna, to which 
he aspired to unite the sovereignty of Naples, then con- 
tested by the French and Spaniards, but claimed by the 
pontiff as having devolved to his see. But, while these 
two execrable men were for their own purposes availing 
themselves of the influence of the papacy, they were the 
unconscious instruments of the renovation of the papal 
dominion*®. The edifice of grandeur, erected for Caesar 
Borgia, yielded to the assaults of Julius II., whose enter- 
prising ambition formed the immediate preparation of 

^ Hist, deg Papes, toitie iii. p. 504. Guicciardini, lib. iv.cap. zlvii. 

^ R6vol. d'ltalie, tomd vi. p. 427^ 
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rjri^h,;il^vCft*®f, pC empire, Frapce^was p^ta^^lJs 
ifrien4i,an4f( French family was accordingly^ 
tibe, throne of Naples, to afford it the most, speedy, .a^ 
effentuai support. But in the struggle of the reforma- 
tion, of which Germany was the great theatre, the chief 
of the empire became the ally, not the adversary .of 
Rome, and France, though a Romish government, found 
a political interest in supporting the protestant princes 
of Germany against their sovereign. In correspondence 
to this change of external relations the French family of 
the Neapolitan princes had in the year 1442 been suc- 
ceeded by a Spanish •dynasty, and Naples in the year 
1503 had been permanently united under the same 
Spanish succession with Sicily and Aragon, so as to bring 
Spain into that connexion with the papacy, which had 
been before maintained by France. For this function 
Spain had been specially prepared by seven centuries of 
hostility waged against infidels, and its recent triumph 
over their last possessiom'n the peninsula. 

The alienation of the papacy from France was begun in 
the pontificate of Alexander VI.®*, who at last perceived 
that he could not prosecute his schemes of aggrandise- 
‘ meat for his son, without encountering resistance from the 
measures of Lewis XII. ; it was increased by the more 
liberal policy of Julius II., who saw that the expulsion 
of this prince from Italy V* was necessary to its indepen- 
dence; and it was confirmed by Leo X.®, who had 
ought with him to the papal throne the personal re- 
sentments of his family, caused by the recollection®. 


iGMbeiardim, lib, yi. cap. vi. 

^ Il»d4!j9]»«viii.cap.xacxiv. 

^ ^ ibid,, libw xi. cap, xaoc. 

^ Ibid.^ cap. xauc. When Charlet 


VllI, was advancing against Naples, 
Peter de’ Medici, son of LorCnso, &tep> 
mined the Florentines to refuse him a 
passage and supplies^ but afterwards. 
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had occasioned the expalsira of his fSusi% 
fixm Florence. 

The interests of the papacy and the NeapoKtan king- 
dam were the only Italian interests, which continued to 
influence in any considerable degree the combinations of 
Edrope. Florence had exercised her various functions 
of commerce, of intellectual refinement, and of policy; 
and her transient system of equilibrium had done all 
which it was fitted to do, in presenting an example for 
larger and more durable relations of federative con- 
nexion. Venice too had fulfilled a high fortune in 
becoming the great agent of the earlier system of com- 
merce, to be overborne only by the discoveries of un- 
bounded adventure ; and the general hostility, which 
her ambition had provoked, while it compelled her to 
yield almost without resistance to the new order of 
commerce, had given an actual beginning to that ex- 
tended combination of various governments, which has 
since comprehended all the states of Europe. The 
decay of Italy, which was begun at the death of Lorenzo 
de Medici, was consummated ^t the fall of Florence in 
the year 1530 % when it was taken by the generals of 
the emperor Charles V. The papacy still preserved its 
importance by the hierarchy, over which it presided, and 
the connexions which it maintained with the govern- 
ments of other countries ; and the kingdom of the two 
Sicilies just served to establish a communication, which 
attached to the ecclesiastical principality the bigotry of 
Spain. Thus supported, the pontiff has continued to 
reign amidst the moral desolation of a people destitute 
of character, because deprived of liberty, as his resi- 


being alarmed at the approach of the 

king, made lo great concettiionii, that he Ub. i. cap. xid. xxiii. xlix. lii. 
was ^ven from Fbrence, and the power ^ Hist, des JB§p. Itw*» tome Xvi. p. 
of his family rumed, w^u it haa sub- 220. 
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denc<^ is encompassed by a pestilential atmosphere, 
itself also generated by the same political decay. 

It has been remarked by a recent historian*®, that 
‘ from the death of Frederic II. in 1250, to the invasion 
‘ of Charles VIII, in 1494, a long and undistinguished 
‘ period occurs, which it is impossible to break into any 
* natural divisions.’ And again, speaking of Italy, * her 
‘ political history presents a labyrinth of petty facts, so 
‘ obscure and of so little influence as not to arrest the 
‘ attention ; so intricate and incapable of classiflcation, 
‘ as to leave only confusion in the memory.’ If, in 
illustrating the general philosophy of modern history, 
arrangement and combination have been given to a mass 
of facts regarded with so much despair, this chapter 
may perhaps claim to* be considered, as affording to the 
whole schem^ a very strong confirmation. 

State of Europe during the Middle Ages, by Mr. Hallam, voL i. p. 288. 



CHAPTER IL 


Of the history of Germany y from (he death of Albert in the year 1308, 
to the commencement of the reign of Charles V, in the year 1519* 

The states divided into three colleges in the year 1309. — ^The struggle with the papacy 
ended, and Charles IV. king of Bohemia, emperor, 1347. — The golden huU^ 
1356.-^ohn Hubs began to preach against popery, 1408. — Sigismond, king of 
Hungary and Bohemia, emperor, 1410.— •Huss put to death, 1415. — Hussite war 
begun, 1419.— Concluded, 1434. — ^The Austrian dynasty begun, 1437. — ^The Turks 
began to invade Hungary, 1469.— The archduke Maximilian married to the 
heiress of Burgundy, 1477. — Private war abolished, the imperial chamber made 
permanent, the archduke Philip married to Johanna of Castile. — The Swiss con- 
federacy independent, 1499. — The Circles of the^empire completed, 1512. 


The history of the revolutions of religious opinion has 
been commonly considered, as so essentially distin- 
guished from the history of the changes of political 
society, that the student, who is not particularly devoted 
to ecclesiastical inquiry, might content himself with a 
very imperfect knowledge of ^e causes, by which these 
revolutions are produced, and of the circumstances, by 
which they are variously modified. The principles, by 
which man is directed in his intercourse with the 
Supreme Being, are supposed to have but little con- 
nexion with those, which regulate his conduct in so- 
ciety ; and for the purpose of general information it is 
thought sufficient, that the former should be occa- 
sionally noticed, when they are observed to exercise 
some influence upon the interests of states. This con- 
ception of the character of political history has been 
formed from the narratives of Greece and ' Rome, in 
which religious principles have little operation, but is 
utterly unsuited to governments, in which the doctrines 
of a true religion are professed, and, however blended 
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«m>r« cur ooiinieract^ by depmTity, ai^e E^lt^ncH 
r^}y respected as ^escribing the rules of fsocid’ obligau^ 
tion. In analysing the histories of Christian tuationak tim 
principles of ecclesiastical changes are accordinglyj’tiot 
merely amtmg the objects, to "which the attention ‘ of ' a 
student of political history should be directed, but the 
paramount and controlling causes of the great revolu- 
tions of policy. Religious belief is among them the 
soul, which gives animation and expression to the 
features of merely political society ; and a history of 
Christendom, in which religion is not thus considered, 
can resemble only casts modelled from the features of 
the dead, exhibiting but the forms of sunken and spirit- 
less lineaments. 

This observation, common to all the countries of 
Christian Europe, is more especially applicable to Ger- 
many, the country of the reformation. Germany has 
been more than once mentioned as the appropriate 
organ, by which the combinations of a federative policy 
have been generated among the greater governments of 
Europe. It is well kno'v^ja to have been also the country, 
in which the great separation from the church of Rome, 
distinguished by the name of the reformation, was pri- 
marily elfected. But it is not sufficiently considered, 
how intimate was the connexion between the political 
and the ecclesiastical operation, how important was the 
latter to the accomplishment of the former. 

■ The balance of Europe, it will hereafter be shown, 
was in its origin chiefly supported by the struggle of the 
two religious parties of the Protestants and Roman 
Catholics, no other principle than religion then possess- 
ing sufficient influence over the minds of men, for main- 
taining among independent communities the necessary 
steadiness of political action. When therefore we would 
eramine the history of Germany, as -that of the country,. 
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polky of ;!Eoro|>Q t<vnus Hrst 
arrah^edL.iaad confined, we shoek} seteoh into the 
oatises^i-whioh constituted that country als6^>tiiie<ihrigmal 
soene>.<}f A- great division of religious parties, without 
wMeh the combinations of a federative policy would 
have been destitute of their most operative principle. 

Three distinct movements of reformation have been 
made in the German territories ; in Bohemia, in Saxony, 
and in Swisserland\ These were various and inde- 
pendent exertions, differing in time and place and cha- 
racter, and exercising very different influences on tho 
political relations of Europe. 

The Bohemian effort of reformation, violent in its cha- 
racter, and after a furious struggle finally suppressed, 
appears to have driven the chiefs of the empire, though 
long opposed to the pretensions of the papal see, into a 
close adherence to its cause, instead of drawing them, 
like the kings of Denmark and Sweden, into a concur- 
rence with a prevailing change of religious opinion. 
The Saxon and the Helvetic reformation, as they were 
peaceable in their character, ^d permanent in their 
establishment, were the supports of the interest opposed 
to that of Rome, while they served to maintain an 
interior balance of religious and ecclesiastical opinion 
among Protestants. 

In regarding the local and political circumstances 
of the German territories, as they were connected with 
these three several movement^ we may discover, an 
extremely curious correspondence to the tendencies, by 
which they have thus been respectively distinguished. 
For the efforts of Huss was provided a territory, formed 
for a separate government by the natural demarcaidon of« 

, . f 

' The SwUs cantons were nominally led^ in the treaty of Westpbali^.^QQ^ 
subject to the German crown, their inde- eluded in the year 
peiutoce being first fomudly * 
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A ittouttiamdus boundary, yet in the immediate vkinily 
of that Austrian dominion, on which the violence of its 
refortners may be Oonceived to have produced its effect. 
The successful reformation of Luther was accommodated 
with the distant, but considerable province of Saxony, 
in which the control of the general government was 
scarcely acknowledged. As the Helvetic reformation 
was a system of more freedom than the Saxon, the 
Helvetic provinces had been previously thrown off from 
the German empire, and, though still in a nominal 
dependence, formed into a republican confederacy. It 
was perfected in the little republic of Geneva, which 
Was independent of that confederacy, which had been 
goaded to resistance, by the misconduct of its bishop, 
and was so limited in territory, that Calvin could com- 
bine in its cSuncil the ecclesiastical and political au- 
thorities. 

For the political function of the German government, 
by which it gave a beginning to an extended system of 
federative policy, it was necessary that its combination 
should be relaxed as n^Kch as was at all compatible 
with its integrity. It was however also necessary that, 
while its combination should be relaxed, its irregularity 
should be as much as possible reduced to order. If the 
combination of the government had been in any degree 
maintained, it could not have become the nucleus of a 
federative policy; and if it had not been reduced to 
order by numerous improvements of its arrangements, it 
could scarcely have been a useful instrument in effecting 
an orderly combination of the interests of independent 
communities. 

In the period reviewed in the present chapter, only 
the Bohemian reformation was comprehended ; but the 
same period exhibits the political combination of the 
empire as reduced to the extreme degree of relaxation, 
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and its ordMy arrangement as receiving all tKe im- 
provement, of which such a government can be con- 
ceived to be susceptible, the authority of the imperial 
dignity being at length supported by the external power 
of the Austrian family,* in which it became hereditary. 
The objects to be at present contemplated are accord- 
ingly the Bohemian reformation, the increased relaxation 
of the imperial government, the several improvements of 
the political order, the establishment of an hereditary 
series of Austrian emperors, and their extraordinary 
aggrandisement. 

The reign of Henry II., the immediate successor of 
Albert I., occupied but four years and a half, and seems 
to have been one of those internals already noticed in 
the history of Germany, which permitted the govern- 
ment to recover some degree of vigour, after the shocks, 
to which it was repeatedly exposed. This prince* is 
described as having distinguished himself before his 
exaltation by his extraordinary exertions for the support 
of public justice, and the preservation of the public 
tranquillity, though yet more,^y the courage and ad- 
dress, which he exhibited in the tournaments of the age. 
The circumstances, also, in which he was advanced to 
the throne, wefe favourable to the internal quiet of his 
reign, for his election® was secretly favoured by the 
Roman pontiff, who had just then found it necessary to 
remove his see to Avignon, and was too apprehensive of 
the aggrandisement of his powerful protector, the king 
of France, to be willing that his brother, who was the 
competitor of Henry, should be placed upon the throne 
of ^the empire. Nor was the beneficial influence of this 
reign confined to the mere maintenance of the existing 
order, but it was also distinguished by an improvement 


* Schmidt, tome ir, p* 413. • Ibidf p* 4 ^ 
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t^'^Ventto tft) 

'^ti’>&m '<jKdtt4but^s’folout&e»Uh^ 
elec^drs^ «b« pirii»seB#/)aad i^v 
ij*^eiM*iifie!i.-’' "■■" -'- •'v;! *’ ii. -jil .'(iHdui 

' ib the year 1313j ' ^^twieeededt'^by' 

Lewis Vi, Whose reign of thirty*three years is remsikabte 
for a fettewed contest with the papacy, in which an* 
emperor was for- the last time attacked by a papal ex- 
communication. A turbulent interregnum of four months, 
terminated only by the defeat and captivity of his com- 
petitor, a duke of Austria, announced the disturbances 
of the government of this prince, as it seemed to promise 
a powerful party for the support of whoever might be 
hk adversary. , John XXII., the pontiff of his time, by 
birth a Frenchmlbi®, availed himself of the discontents 
of Germany tg effect the deposition of Lewis, in favour 
of the king of France, when the emperor had protected 
the duke of Milan against the papal legate. Claiming 
the right of examining a contested election’, he con- 
demned Lewis for having assumed the title of king of 
the Homans without his approbation; and arrogating 
likewise the right of adnKnistering the imperial govern- 
ment during a vacancy of the throne, he condemned him 
also for having exercised the imperial dignity, and more 
particularly for having supported the enemies of the 
chfirch. Lewis, having disregarded the orders of the 
’pope;'by which he had been directed to abdicate the em- 
^pirej and to submit himself to the judgment of the papal 
SeCj was declared to be deprived of all the rights of his 
efoptiop, and subjected to the penalties of excommunica- 
i tioor ' Though the emperor did not immediately yield to 

* Schmidt, tome ir. |m. 445, 448, 

* The of a prince of the 449. 

eili|dte, oeginni^ of the foin- ^ Innocent III. had firtt daime^ the 

\teettth were aHj^of yotingin right of examining and approrin^ the 

of establiBhiiig pro* elmon of the emperor^Ibia, p. 45}* ^ 
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^ ten»l^ly!jppr 0 tw#iGiwK of , thepq^t^ofMolfiPi^^fi^ly! 

^4lildkit0u%|u|v«W/«P»iwil®^d.evm 
■wilb Ife¥qdsfeg<^i?^icfi, ,afjd 
nions®, he at length gave way, apparent^., 
o(^8ity,!.«»d><<tesqended-&om oae huniiliatiqii iio filler, 
e*qB4to«, prppiOM.l of abdicating his crown ia f^OW pf 
hia oonain. , The minds of the Germans hoTre.ye|r; 
volted against the extravagance of the papal pretensipna* 
urged to favour the. designs of France, and the, electors 
were so much alarmed for their own particular rights, 
which must have perished with the independence of the 
empire, that they asserted this independence in a formal 
ordinance, which was confirmed by a diet. So strongly 
indeed did the electors disapprove the conduct, of the 
emperor, that they required hin/ to abdicate the crown, 
which he had so debased, and, when he refosed to resign 
it to any other than his own son, they replied, ^ Under 
thy reign. Bavarian, the empire has been so much en- 
feebled, that we must tahe care, for the future, not Jo 
intrust it to a Bavarian*®.’ 

As this struggle extinguished the pretensions of tl^e 
papacy against the empire, ^ was Lewis the last, em- 
peror, who maintained the rights of the empire in Italy 
The embarrassing combination of the two governments 
had produced its full effect in relaxing the constitution 
of the empire, and the time was approaching, in. whlcli 
it would be expedient, that the removal of all re/cipji;^! 
pretensions should permit the imperial, and tlltn P^i>^l 
power to unite their efforts, forvthe support of ,tli^.,£^t- 

* tome i. p. 496. (graves of mimia ; tbe aliM of 

diBchimed all BrinaCp Scha£thai||^> , 

property^ contended that Jesus Christ and Newburgh on the Rfiine^ to the dukes of 
apples possessed none ; the opposite Austria ; to therJpng of, Qoheiw t^eacity 
opinion was maintained by this pontifi*. of £gra ; to the ma^rmres of Jpipiiden- 
.With .this, as ji heresy, he was charged burgh the dtichy of 
by I«ewis, in conjunction with the Fran- the counts of jGueiderhwd the 
cisoain84’— Schmidt, 'topie iv- pp< 456, 457. of £a8t.]^riRia,*-*^chmidt, iome ijr« p. (iw. 
He abandon^ Pleisse to the mar* Pfmel, pma i.pe 5p7* *u«v’y 
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ing iihstitations df l^e church against the party of the 
rt^nnatiou. 

As Boott as these mutual claims had been thus extin- 
guished, a king of Bohemia was placed on the imperial 
throne, Lewis V. being succeeded by Charles IV., grand- 
son of the emperor HeUry VII., and in right of his 
mother the king of Bohemia. That country becoming, 
sixty-one years afterwards, the theatre of the reforming 
efforts of John Huss^*, which will be shown to have 
served to attach the imperial authority to the support of 
the papacy, the advancement of its sovereign to the 
throne of the empire, which tended to connect the local 
agitations of Bohemia with the general interests of 
Germany, naturally followed the suppression of the 
ancient hostility,* whict through ages had alienated the 
imperial and papal powers. 

In the reign of Charles IV. the double process, of an 
increasing relaxation of the imperial government, and of 
an improvement in the order of its arrangements, is suffi- 
ciently conspicuous. He completed the dissipation of 
the imperial revenues^®, probably hoping that the electors 
might thus be necessitated to continue the imperial dig- 
nity in his family, as alone able to sustain its majesty ; 
and he suffered the judicial authority of the crown to 
sink wholly into disuse partly by residing in Bohemia, 
and thereby losing the concurrent jurisdiction, which his 
predecessors had exercised in their progresses through 
Germany, and partly by Javishing on the states the pri- 
vilege, by which they were exempted from any external 
judicature. His reign was, on the other hand, distin- 
guished by an important regulation, named the golden 
bulV*, by which the number, rank, rights, and succession 

“ So from HusametZ) a small Pfeffel, tome i. pp. 536, 537, 

tpwa of Bohemia* — Hist, de la Guene ** Ibid. 

des Hussites et du Concile de Basle, par Schmidt, tome iv. p. 566. Ihe 

IjonCaat) tome L p. 24, Amst. 1731. ^eater part of the disputes, relative to 
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of tlio electors Were determined, and the imperial elec- 
tions were protected from the pretensions of the pontiflfe, 
founded upon the divisions of the electors. In framing 
this regulation he was probably influenced by a desire 
of transferring the whole power of the empire by degrees 
to the electoral college of which, as the king of Bohe- 
mia, he was himself a member ; and for this purpose it 
seems that the golden bull proposed, that this college 
should be annually assembled. 

In reference to the Bohemian movement of reforma- 
tion, we find in the reign of this prince that, in the year 
1349, a university was founded by him at Prague”, in 
which John Huss, at the end of half a century, began 
his opposition to the church of Rome ; and from the 
project, which he announced, of reforming the clergy of 
Germany’*, we may conclude that in Bohemia, where 
he resided, he gave encouragement to those, who were 
ill affected to the existing order of the church. 

Charles IV., after a reign of thirty-one years, was in 
the year 1378 succeeded by his son Wenceslaus, also 
king of Bohemia, who twentv-two years afterwards was 
deposed from the imperial flirone for neglect of the 
interests of the empire, while he continued to reign in 
Bohemia. To his government belong all the same 
characteristics, which have been ascribed to that of his 
father. Constantly residing in Bohemia, he like him 
neglected the affairs of the empire ; when at length the 
confusions of the imperial government had broken out 
into open hostilities, he improved its arrangement by 

the imperial elections, had been caused bv lbid., p. 57(K 

the pretensions of all the princes in each A university was founded at Vienna 

family of the secular electors to ^ive votes after the model of those of Fans and 
ou the occasion. Charles orduned that Pra^e, in the year 1364 ; and the mii. 
the votes should be attached to the elec- versity of Leipsic in the year 1409^ 
toral states, which should be indivisible, Pfeffel, tome i. 529, 561* 
and inherited according to priority of Ibid*, p« 526, 

birth«-*Schnudt, tome iv. p. 566. 
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was eoti^ldteditilei^tweinsl^ 
five years by Maximilian I. : like his father, hetmtpress^ 
anri^arixw^f jto lisriSamutiie’ Garmau clergy and when 
Hu8b.4)h|;9ftij^^iprkh<:^ against the abuses of the chuivh, 
thispancftj^di’ded him encouragement^^ through resenb- 
mesttiiagainist the pontifi*, by whose intrigues he had 
been deposed from the imperial dignity. Both the evil 
and the gdod qualities of. this prince were favourable 
to the religious movement of Bohemia. While his 
carelessness and intemperance allowed a free opportu- 
nity (to the adversaries of Rome®*, he was disposed by 
his. integrity and understanding, for which his habits of 
ebriety have hindered him from obtaining sufiicient 
credit,, to. countenance ‘exertions so manifestly justified 
by. the jtfevailipg abuses*®. 

> , The reign of this Bohemian emperor appears at the 
same- time to have had one special bearing, as it afforded 
a/.aoavenieat opportunity for the full establishment of 
thOiiSiwiss confederacy, which was effected ten years 
alter, he had been advanced to the throne of the empire, 
mid ttwelve years before ’Sle was driven from it by an 
iidrigtte. of one of the two pontifis, who then divided the 
th^urch?^. 


Wenceslaus was succeeded in the imperial dignity by 
R^ert, the elector-count palatine, who during ten years 
was, sm.tPfeffel has observed, but a phantom on the 
throne*^. -He died in the year 1410, and the deposed 
ISfehcfeslauSj. who survived him, enjoyed the satisfaction 
of* imping, that Germany had been even more disorgan- 


vhjt!'.> <-<'■< t:. . 

** Pfefifol, tome i. p. 544. 


House of Austri* 


« IWd., p. 538. 

L'iip! 54B. 

** Initated by tb« jMS of support 


which Wenceslaus had hitherto given 
Inm, he excited against Wenceslaus the 
ecclesiastical electors, already 
with his constant residence in Bohemia.-— 
Pfe^l, tome i. pp, 548, 549. 

** Ibid., p. 562. 
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ised as i^’'had^bMii«^oioeii^td 

relsnqaish' the' di^ibotion into bji 

predecessor^ ■ ■ uiiM Y'i ’j /h 

Robert mis, in the year 1410^ succeeded ^ ^keithitoiim 
of th.e empire by Sigismond king of HungRiTV^tbb^tt^ 
ther of Wenceslaus, who resigned in his favour 'itar!oin4) 
pretensions to the imperial dignity, and on wfaiose ddaith;' 
which occurred nine years afterwards, he became ab® 
king of Bohemia. He had become king of Hungary in 
the year 1386, by his marriage with the heiress of that' 
kingdom. The government of this prince favoured yet 
more the increasing relaxation of the empire. Occupied 
by a war with the Venetians, he even delayed for some 
years to take possession of his new dignity, tmd he was 
afterwards almost continually engaged in those ecclesi- 
astical movements, by which Christendom., and Germany' 
in particular, was then agitated, as the great revolution 
of the sixteenth century became less distant. In ids 
reign accordingly it began to be very difficult to assemble 
the imperial diet% the emperor himself rarely coifaing 
at the appointed time ; and these assemblies lost much 
of their authority, when he adopted a practice of dele- 
gating commissioners to represent his person, or of sum- 
moning the states to meet in distant places, as at Vienna, 
or in Hungary. 

The two kingdoms, which by the election of Si^*' 
mond became connected with the empire, were’- veiy 
differently circumstanced in regard to the church of 
Rome, Hungary, which he had long governed; being 
closely connected with the Roman see, and Bohemiev td" 
which he afterwards succeeded, containing from early 
times principles of dissent and alienation. 

The first introduction of the knowledg^’ of ChnstiajiiVy, ,, 
into Hungary was the work of the pplicy^of 

Schmidt, tome v. p. 80. V p, 20^* ' ' ^ 
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by whom that country was reduced as far as 
the Eaab. What was thus begun by the western em- 
peror, was completed by Stephen duke of Hungary, who 
in the year 1000 assumed the royal, instead of the ducal 
title, and sought in the support ^f the Roman pontiff a 
confirmation of his new dignity. The pontiff, gratified 
by an application, which flattered his love of supremacy, 
rewarded the Hungarian prince with favours®®, which 
bound him and his successors to the support of the 
hierarchy, not only permitting the king of Hungary to 
cause a cross to be borne before him, in testimony of 
the apostolic character, but also granting to him the 
more substantial privilege of administering all the con- 
cerns of the Hungarian church, as the deputy of the 
papacy. In this country accordingly no principle of 
ecclesiastiQal separation existed, and the sovereign was 
even directly interested in maintaining the pretensions 
of the see of Rome, as delegated to himself. Hungary 
was at this time in its most prosperous condition, pos- 
sessing, as dependent provinces, Dalmatia, Croatia, 
Servia, Transylvania, Ladomeria, Bulgaria, Bosnia, Mol- 
davia, and Wallachia. ^ 

Bohemia, on the other hand, received the first know- 
ledge of Christianity from two Greek monks®*, sent into 
this country and Moravia by the empress Theodora, and 
her son the emperor Michael, about the middle of the' 
ninth century. The first bishop of Prague was however- 
received a century afterwards from Germany, by which 
event a connexion was begun with the church of Rome. 
In the eleventh century it appears that Bohemia waa 


^ These were bestowed on the eosdi* 
tioQ, that the jkmgs of Hungary should 
have been l^JpnNred by the pontim, which 
does not appe&z' to ‘have been observed, 
ter did the judge it convenient 


to notice the neglect— R6vol. deHongrie^ 
liv. i. p. 6. Have, 1739. 

Ibid. p. 19—23. 

^ Hist, de la Guerre des Hussites et 
du Concile de Basle, par Lenfant tOzne i. 
liv. i Amst 1731* 
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divided between tbe religious usages oj^ Jtbe e*»tera and 
western churches, the communication wUh Qermany 
bringing over the upper classes of sociiely continually 
more and more to the church of Rome, while; the op(n> 
mon people adhered tq, that of Greece. At length, in 
the year 1176, the Waldenses®S who even in that early 
and ignorant period protested against the gross and 
manifold abuses of a corrupted hierarchy, flying from 
the persecution of the French government, sought refuge 
in other parts of Europe, especially in Bohemia, where 
they were well received, and their doctrine made a con- 
siderable progress. 

From this detail it appears that strong predispositions 
to a separation from the church of Rome existed in 
Bohemia. The Greek form of Christianity, which was 
first known among them, had habituated th^m to two 
practices, by which they were alienated from that church ; 
they had been allowed to perform their worship in their 
own, which was the Sclavian language, and their laity ^ 
received the wine with the bread in the celebration of 
the eucharist. The former of these usages had been 
abrogated by Gregory VII. ii?»the year 1079, but pro- 
bably the sacramental wine was not withdrawn from the 
|aity of Bohemia until the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when the emperor Charles IV., having founded the 
university of Prague, invited to it the doctors of Ger- 
many, France, and Italy, and these declaimed against 
the practice of communicating under both kindSf as an 


^ So named from the valliea of Pied- 
mont, in which they had been long shel- 
tered, and from which they spread into 
the a^acent provinces of France. 

“ The ancient practice of communi- 
cating^ under both kinds began to be dis- 
used in the beginning of the twelfth 
cent^. — Treatise of Liturgies by 
cardinal Bonai book ii. ch. xiii. quoted 
ia|^ History of the 3yaod of Diamper 


by GMdes, Lond. 1694, A practice had 
very anciently prevailed of administering 
the wine to the laity through a pipe, 
which may have prepared the way for the 
greater distinction afterwards introduced. 
— -Lenfant, tome i.pp. 13, 64. This was 
probably a consequence of the prevailing 
doctrine of transubstantiation, the bread 
being conceived to be aufficieuty aa boiiig 
converted into the body of Christ, 
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en<iar ^ tlie Gredcs. Tli« spirit of tke BoltaSBiam di4 
BOt ' however sink nikler the injunctions of Rottie, liiek' 
aadent aHenatkm from that church having been streng^^ 
ened by the accession of the Waldenses ; and even down 
to the time of John Huss they ccmtinued to celebrate the 
holy communion in their original manner, first in private 
houses, afterwards armed in the woods. 

The reformer of Bohemia had been educated in the 
new university of Prague, of which he was afterwards 
constituted rector, but derived his principles of reforma- 
tion from the writings of Wicliffe®®, which had been 
brought into that country from England by some Bohe- 
mian students, and were by Huss translated into the 
Bohemian language. Excited by his example, he began 
to preach against the dbrruptions of the clergy, and some 
of his followers inculcated the duty of communicating 
under both kinds, though Huss himself, while he held it 
to be legitimate and useful, appears not to have thought 
this absolutely necessary. The council of Constance®*, 
alarmed by tenets, which struck at the temporal great- 
ness of the clergy, summoned Huss to appear before 
them ; the reformer, protected by the safe-conduct of the 
emperor Sigismond, attended the assembly, to give an 
account of his doctrine ; and in violation of that safe- 
conduct, on the avowed principle that faith should not 
be observed with heretics®®, he was there committed to 
the flames, as was also his friend Jerome of Prague in 
the succeeding year. 

The perfidious violence practised against Huss served 
but to animate his followers ; and when®*, three years 

^ Lenfiutyliv. V. Rain’s Hist, of Enj^- tiffs. Two of them were deposed, and 
land, vol. i. ,p. 481. 'Wiciiffe began to the third resigned. The council elected 
preaw his doctrine of reformation in the a neti^ope. 

year 1377, more than a centuiy before ^ ^^s abominable principle was in- 
Huss. deed limited to cases, in which the catho- 

^ This council was convened in the He faith, or the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 

r l415 on actount of the divisions of was concerned. — Schmidt, tome v.p« 142. 
papacy, there being then three pon- ^ Leufant,liY^iri. ^ 
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legaliei visitf^i ‘fjwv 

a^. Ziska,i a Botiamimt g^liileiikan, 
aa armed force*^ to av«age.tlmld^artWwOf 
^ tiifOMlei&im^rs by a war waged ^inst tbe^ oktgy 
monks®. To provide a strong hold fer iis.pUf 
merous partisans, he caused lines to be drawn round the 
svtmmit 'of a mountain, which have been said® to be the 
first essay of the modem art of fortification ; the moun- 
tain he named Tabor, in allusion to that mentioned by 
the same name in the sacred writings. The reformers 
of Bohemia were from this time a party animated to the 
utmost excesses of violence and cruelty, which continued 
to be practised in a war of fifteen years. 

The doctrine of Huss does not appear to have been 
fitted to work a reformation in the church, hpwever, by 
denouncing the corruption of the hierarchy, he may have 
prepared the way for other reformers better acquainted 
with their religion. It is certain, says the translator of 
Mosheim", that he adhered to the post superstitious 
tenets of the church of Rome, as appears by two sermons, 
which he had prepared for tire council of Cwistance. 
It has been also stated** that, like Wicliffe, he taught that, 
not only a pope or bishop, but also a king, who lived in 
mortal sin, was divested of his character ; a principle 
which drew from Sigismond the just observation, that pO 
man is exempt from sin. The violences, in which his 
efforts terminated, must on the contrary have , had the 

^ Ziska) who was chamberlain to Wen- many, so august, an^ so nwgni^cent 
ceslauB, is said to have obtained from that churclies, which were fbtrad riot merely 
>unthmki^ prince a direct permission to in the cities and towns, but ev^n jn the 
Wjreak his vengeance,— «Coxe’s Hist, of villages. — Lenfa^t, tomo i. p^)* 10.T, 104. 
Austria, vol. i. p. 175. Coxe’s Hist, pf the House of Ari«- 

Ziska is said to have destroyed five tria, vol. i. p, iJ'S. ^ ‘ | 

hundred and fifW churches and monas- Eccles. Hiirt. cent. XV. part ii. dtra. 

^ries» ./^neas Sylvius, though an Italian, ii. note. 

Ws, persuasion, that no other Sduioid^ tpme v. p. ^ ^ 

KingTOm in Europe then poeseseed so 

VOL. II, 
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operation of confirming in the cause of the hierarchy the 
sovereign, who beheld Bohemia the scene of so much 
violence. This seems to have been its direct and proper 
action. The empire, which had been through ages en- 
gaged in a mortal contest with the papacy, was at this 
time brought over to the cause of its ancient adversary, 
by the advancement of a king of Hungary to its throne, 
who had to encounter the intemperance of an ill-con- 
ceived project of reformation. 

The ruin of the Hussites was chiefly effected by an 
original division of sentiment existing among themselves, 
which soon divided them into two parties, and enabled 
the church of Rome to acquire a superiority over both. 
The Calixtines^®, so denominated from the chalice, for 
the free participation t)f which in the eucharist*® they 
chiefly contended, were not desirous of any considerable 
change in the established religion, and were even dis- 
posed to be reconciled to the Roman pontiflP : but the 
Taborites insisted that the papal authority should be 
entirely renounced, and that a new church should be 
formed, to be guided by divine impulse, asserting also 
the duty of inflicting an*unrelenting vengeance on the 
adversaries of genuine religion, and maintaining that all 
temporal dominion was to be superseded by the imme- 
diate government of Jesus Christ. Of these two parties 
the former appears to have been derived from the Greek 
usages of the earlier church of Bohemia, the latter to 
have been formed of the fugitive Waldenses. Sigismond 
availed himself of their dissension to oppose one party to 

^ Core’s Hilt, of the House of Austria, They appear to have agreed with the Ro- 
▼ol. 179, Lenfant, tome i. p. 137. man Catholics in regard to the doctrines 

^ Hiey were ditttinguisbed by four of transubstantiation and the sacrifice of 
articles: 1, that the communion should the mass. — Ibid, tome ii. p. 121. The 
be celebrated under the two kinds ; 2, that Taborites on the other hand explicitly 
4he word of Ck)d should be freely preached; rejected these doctrines, maintaining that 

3, that public (primes should be punished ; the bread and wine, used in the eucharist, 

4, that ecdesiaetioB should not possess were merely signs of the body and blood 
temporal goodit^p-Leofant, tome i. p. 83. of Jesus Ckri6t.<^Jbid. p. 134. 
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tlie other. The Hussites having been invited to send 
deputies to the council of Basle**, for the purpose of 
effecting an accommodation, the invitation, which was 
rejected by the Taborites, was accepted by the Calix- 
tines, and these, having Tacen indulged by the council in 
the general use of the sacramental cup, were enlisted 
against their former allies, who were by their assistance 
speedily reduced. 

That this emperor should have been a king of Hun- 
gary had an important bearing, as it related to the pro- 
gress of the Turkish power. Though the Turks had 
not yet crushed the eastern empire by the reduction of 
Constantinople, which was not taken until the year 
1453, they began in the reign qf Sigi^mond to make 
attempts on the provinces of that prince ; and he was 
more than once occupied in combating them on the 
borders of Hungary. On these occasions the Turkish 
hostilities diverted him from acting against the insur- 
gents of Bohemia*®, and thus allowed the religious 
dissensions of that country to proceed with less inter- 
ruption. It will be seen that^ in the reformation of 
Luther, the Protestants were critically favoured by the 
inroads of the same enemy, which then threatened the 
safety even of the empire. 

As the Hussite war was concluded before the termi- 
nation of the reign of Sigismond, the same reason did 
not continue to exist for the combination of Hungary 
and Bohemia with the imperial dignity; and accord- 
ingly they were both speedily detached, but not until 
they had formed a temporary connexion with the com- 
mencing dynasty of the Austrian princes, by which they 
might, after eighty-six years *®, become permanently 


** Convened in the year 1431. Hungary and Bohemia having died 

" Schmidt, tome v.pi). 146, 156. without issue, the succeswon devolved to 

^ In the year 1526, Lewis II. king of the archduke Ferdinand, in right of his 
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dominions of the reigning family of Germany, when the 
extended and complicated combinations of the age of 
Charles V. should require such an arrangement of 
political interests. Albert II. duke of Austria, having 
married the daughter of Sigismond, who left no male 
issue, succeeded him in all his dignities. The reign of 
this emperor however did not quite comprehend two 
entire years, and served but to introduce to the throne 
of the empire that series of Austrian princes, by which 
it continued to be held to the year 1740*’. Supported 
indeed as this emperor was by the united strength of 
territories so considerable, and eminently endowed with 
the talents and virtues of a sovereign*®, he would 
probably have ^changed the character of the imperial 
government, if a premature death had not removed him 
from the'thKme in the second year of his reign. His 
transitory government accordingly was a mere commence- 
ment of a new dynasty. He was succeeded on the 
throne of the empire by his cousin, while a posthumous 
son, named Ladeslaus, became king of Hungary and 
Bohemia, and thus det^hed these kingdoms from the 
imperial dignity. 

The remainder of the portion of German history, to be 
comprehended within this chapter, is occupied by the 
reigns of Frederic III. and Maximilian I., the former of 
whom enjoyed the imperial dignity fifty-three, the latter 
twenty-six years. In this interval was chiefly effected 
that improvement of the internal order of the imperial 
government, which had made some progress even while 

maipage with a sister of that king, and in the beginning of the year 1745, when 
of xn^y treaties, which had anciently the second house of Austria was begun 
Becured the inheritance to the house of by Francis of Lorraine, grand-duke of 
rF&fTel, tome ii. p. 134. Tuscany, who had married Maria The- 

^ ’Chaxles Vl., who concluded the first resa, daughter of Charles VI. and queen 
house of ^Aiistria, died in the year 1740. of Hungary and Bohemia. The short 
Two yeBXB,. afte^ards Charles Albert, reign of Charles VII. was occupied by 
ascended the throne the war named the war of the succession, 
i w Charles VII. He died Heffel, tome iL p. 8. 
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the combination of the government was gradually so 
relaxed, as almost to destroy its unity. In it was at 
length accomplished the abolition of the practice of 
private war^®, a practice repugnant to the very con- 
ception of a political society, though it had been useful 
in maintaining the distinctness of the members of the 
empire ; and the good order of the government was 
secured by the permanent establishment of an imperial 
chamber for the administration of justice and by the 
completion of the distribution of the empire into its ten 
circles for the regulation of the police Nor was its 
importance confined to improvements of interior regula- 
tion. In the former of these two reigns, by the mar- 
riage of the son of Frederic with the, heiress of Bur- 
gundy, the Low Countries with Franche Comt6 were 
acquired to the reigning family ; and in “the latter, by 
the marriage of the son of Maximilian with the heiress 
of Castile and Aragon, the immense possessions of the 
Spanish government were added to the other territories 
possessed by the princes of Austria, 


^ This abuse was carried to so great 
an extent, that not only sovereigns and 
states engaged in hostilities from interest 
or revenge, but the lesser barons, and 
even associations of tradesmen and domes- 
tics, sent defiances to each other, on the 
most ridiculous pretences, and in a man- 
ner scarcely credible at the present day. 
We find a declaration of war from a pri- 
vate individual, llenryMayenberg, against 
the emperor himself ; another from the 
lord of Prauenstein against Frankfort, 
because a young lady of the city refused 
to dance with his uncle ; another in 1450, 
from the baker and domestics of the 
margrave of Baden against Eslingen, 
Reutlingen, and other imperial cities; 
another in 1462, from the baker of the 
count Palatine Louis against the cities of 
Augburgh, Ulm, and Rothwell; one in 
1471, froin the shoe-blacks of the univer- 
sity of Leipzig against the provost and 
some other members ; and one in 1477, 
from a cook of Eppenstein with his 


scullions, dairy-maids, and dish-washers, 
against Otho count of Solens.* — Coxe’s 
Hist, of the House of Austria, vol. i. p. 
306. 

This court was composed of a presi- 
dent, who was a prince or noble of the 
empire, and sixteen assessors, half of 
whom were of the equestrian order, and 
half doctors or licentiates in law, chosen 
by the emperor from candidates presented 
by the states. The members, for the first 
time in an institution of this kind, were 
declared to be not removable from their 
offices. Tlie jurisdiction of this tribunal 
was at first confined to appeals, but it 
gradually became more considerable^ and 
produced the most beneficial efiects. — 
Ibid. p. 350. 

** The circles were Austria, Burgundy, 
the Lower Rhine, Upper Saxony, Fran- 
conia, Bavaria, Suabia, Upper Rhine, 
Westphalia, and Lower Saxony, Pour 
circles were formed in the reign of Wen- 
ceslaus ; in the reigu of Frederic III. 
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A period thus doubly important to the empire formed 
an apt preparation for that great revolution of religion, 
which, while it rejected the abuses of a corrupted 
hierarchy, provided also the grand principle of political 
divisions, by which a federative system of policy was 
afterwards adjusted. Luther accordingly began the 
reformation two years before its conclusion. The 
adjustment however could not be effected before the 
peace of Westphalia, concluded in the year 1648. 

The two emperors were well accommodated to the 
circumstances in which they respectively acted. Fre- 
deric III. has been described as a prince who loved 
tranquillity and the reign of such a prince, residing 
in a distant quarter of, the empire, must have been par- 
ticularly fitted to allow the public agitations to subside 
into repos'e without interruption from the sovereign. 
He spared indeed no exertions for the maintenance of 
peace ; but in general he endeavoured to attain this end 
either by opposing one party of the turbulent to another, 
or by contriving to gain time. It has been remarked by 
Schmjdt, that another pl^u of government, and an em- 
peror of more power and activity “ would have plunged 
Germany into anarchy and confusion. The restless 
activity of Maximilian, directed as it was to foreign 
enterprises, was on the other hand suited to prepare the 
foreign relations of the empire, when its domestic ar- 
rangements had been nearly reduced to order in the 
long reign of his father.* Inconstant in his disposition, 
and ill supported by the empire, he was unsuccessful in 
his military efforts; but he managed his negotiations 
with ability, and, while he completed the plans of 

they increased to six; in that of ^ He assessed only Styria, Carinthia, 
Maximilian it was finally agreed that and Garniola, which formed scarcely the 
they should be the ten here mentioned. — half of the Austrian territoriesr— Ibid, p. 
PfefPel, tome i. p, 544 ; tome ii. pp. 77 , 96, 231. 

" Schmidt, tom ?* pp* 229, 230. 
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Frederic for securing the internal tranquinity of the 
government, he prepared the combinations of that im- 
portance in the system of Europe which was asserted 
by the empire in the succeeding reign of Charles V, 

The German constitution had, at the close of this 
period, received all the adjustment, of which it appears 
to have been susceptible, consistently with a close ap- 
proximation to the character of a federative association 
of states. The arrangement of the diets had been regu- 
lated by its distribution into the three distinct colleges, 
of electors, of princes, and of imperial cities : the num- 
ber and the rights of the electors had been ascertained 
by the golden bull: the interior tranquillity of the 
empire was at length secured by the a]^olition of private 
war, by the permanent establishment of the imperial 
chamber, and by the division of the circles :*and it had 
become an established practice, tha the emperors should 
always be chosen from the same family. This practice, 
by which the crown became in effect hereditary, was 
begun by Charles IV., who in the year 1376 procured 
his son W enceslaus to be elected king of the Romans 
It was favoured by the ruin of the finances, which 
created a necessity of choosing an emperor, who should 
be enabled by his own resources to maintain his dignity. 

In this adjustment indeed there was much imperfec- 
tion and irregularity. The feudal constitution of the 
German government limited the admission of the repre- 
sentatives of cities into the councils of the empire to 
those, which were subject to the imperial authority, 
leaving without any representation the other cities, and 

Of this prince^ Mr. Coxe has ob- the envy of his contemporaries.’ — ^Hist. 
served that, ‘ thoup^h too much depre- of the House of Austria, vol. i. p* 443. 
ciated by modem historians (in a note he This was efiected by bribery. £ach 

has particularised Robertson, Hume, and of the four electors of the province of tho 
Roscoe^ who seem only to have discerned Rhine, received one hundred thousand, 
his failing, his misfortunes, and his florins of gold, which sums were levied 
wants, he rose superior to his age by his on the smiul remains of the demesnes of 
multifarious endowments of body and the empire and on the imponcil • 

miad, and was the wonder, the boast, and Pfofifel, tomoi p* b33« 
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the remainder of the commons, though forming a body 
infinitely more numerous. This mischief was however 
in some degree corrected by a similar irregularity, 
affecting the electoral college, and hindering it from 
engrossing the government. There were families not 
comprehended among the electors, which were much 
more considerable than those included in the electoral 
college ; and Bohemia, which possessed an importance 
superior to that of any other electorate, declined after 
the reign of Charles IV., on account of the troubles 
occasioned by the preaching of Huss. 

The government of the empire was in truth’’®, not so 
much a single polity, as an assemblage of very various 
powers, allied by treaties, and connected by continued 
negotiations in a congress always subsisting. It was 
therefore essential to it, that the combination should be 
imperfect and irregular, for a more perfect adjustment 
must have tended to reduce it to the form of a single 
polity, and to destroy its federative character. Loosely 
combined as it was, it was beyond all others fitted to 
propagate among the independent governments of Europe 
those relations of international policy, which have pro- 
cured for the entire assemblage the collective appellation 
of the European republic, as if they formed a single 
community, however composed of numerous and hetero- 
geneous members. The slight combination of the empire 
was little closer and more compact than the diplomacy 
of independent states ; and the several parts of a con- 
stitution so imperfectly connected could easily enter into 
separate engagements with foreign nations, by which 
these .should be involved in the relations of a federative 
and balanced system. 

OImiot* sur THist. de France par Eyder,'and the German ocean; on the 
Mahly, liv, iv. <61^ Germany, at the west by Mount Jura, the Voges, and the 
death of the emperor Sigismond, was Meuse ; and on tlie east by precisely the 
bounded on the south by the Alps and the same limits as at present. 

Rhine ; on the north Py the Baltic, the 
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Of the history of Swisserlandy from the conspiracy in the year 1307 to 
the admission of Appenzel, the last of the thirteen cantons, 
in the year 1513^ 


Conspiracy of the three forest-cantons in the year 1307. — Lucern admitted, 1332.-— 
Zuric admitted, 1351. — Glaris and Zug admitted, 1352. — Berne admitted, 1353. — 
War of the nobles, 1386. — ^The nobles reduced, 1389. — The League of the House 
of God, 1396. — ^The Grey League, 1424. — ^Tlie League of the Ten Jurisdictions, 
1428. — ^The Burgundian war begun, 1474. — ^The Burgundian war concluded, 1477. 
— Friburg and Soleure admitted, 1481. — ^The Swiss confederacy independent, 1500. 
— Basle and ShafFhausen admitted, 1501. — Ap^nzel adi^itted, 1513. 


Historians have agreed in remarking ths geographical 
peculiarities, by which the Swiss have been separated 
from the surrounding nations, and as it were destined to 
the formation of a confederacy of republics. Bounded^ 
by the Alps and the lake of Geneva on the south, by 
Mount Jura on the west, and ^y the Rhine on the north 
and east, they were taught by nature to consider them- 
selves a distinct community, while the almost inacces- 
sible mountains, which broke into subdivisions the 
interior country, still more forcibly determined them to 
the distribution of that community among a number of 
republics, acknowledging a federal connexion, but tena- 
cious of independence. The Helvetians accordingly are 
known to have formed in the most ancient times a dis- 
tinct nation, which was distributed into four districts, 


^ Swisserlaud in length, from east to 
west, extends about two hundred British 
miles, and in breadth, from north to south, 
about one hundred and thirty. The area 
has been estimated to contain fourteen 
thousand nine hundred and sixty square 
miles. The population does not exceed 


one million eight hundred thousand ar- 
sons, a large proportion of the terrimiy, 
being unfit for human habitation. — ^Pin- 
kerton’s Modem Googr., vol. i. p?. ^66. 
Planta’s Hist, of the Helvetic Con^e* 
racy, vol. i. p. 4. Loud. 1800. . , 
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their less ^ttled habits having probably hindered a more 
minute division. The conquering power of Rome indeed 
overihrew the independence of the Helvetians by him, 
who afterwards became her own master ; and, when the 
Roman empire itself had sunk under the unwieldiness of 
its own dominion, and the shocks of barbarian invasion, 
they were successively subjected to the Burgundians, the 
Franks, the Lombards, and the Germans, and even their 
ancient name was forgotten and lost. At length, when 
the modern governments of Europe began to assume 
settled and appropriate forms, the physical character of 
the country resumed its influence on the political con- 
dition of the people. Some of the tribes, by which it 
was inhabited, began to enjoy an obscure and unacknow- 
ledged independence in their secluded valleys ; and that 
federal union of distinct cantons was insensibly adopted, 
which afterwards by successive extensions became the 
constitution of the entire country. 

A political combination such as the Helvetic confede- 
racy, could not be formed in the centre of Europe, with- 
out exercising by its mere ^xample a direct and importemt 
influence on the surrounding governments. The example 
of freedom, which the policy® of ancient Rome had 
deemed so dangerous, could not be perpetually exhibited 
to the neighbouring nations, without exciting in them 
some disposition to vindicate the violated rights of the * 
inferior classes of society ; and the little republic of 
Geneva, which may be considered as an emanation flow- 
ing from the independence of Swisserland, was, we know, 
to revolutionary France a principle of explosion, placed 
at its extremity, as the fuse is on the surface of the 
boinb* Even the military usages of these simple moun- 


* Idqti9 etiam adversua Britanniam one of the considerations^ which disposed 
prohittirum, si Romana nhique armt^ et Agricola to undertake the conquest of 
velut e conspectu iibertas toUeretur^ was IrelandM^Vita Agrict cap. zxiv« 
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taineers produced an important effect in mooi^ . 

general system. Destitute of cavalry, which their 

and the barrenness of their territory rendered it 

sible to provide, they trusted to the prowess of a haro’j'^ 

infantry; and their example taught the neighbouring 

governments to disregard the military service of the 

nobles, who, as horsemen, had constituted the strength 

of the armies of Europe. 

But the most interesting function of this interesting 
confederacy appears to have consisted in providing a fit 
theatre for that part of the reformation of religion, which 
has received its name from the ancient denomination of 


the country. It was only amidst the freedom of the 
little communities, of which this confederacy was com- 
posed, that a revolution of religion could occur, which 
should introduce the laity into the management of the 
church. Though such a revolution might perhaps have 
been accomplished amidst the equality of one large 
democracy, the ecclesiastical equality so established 
would probably have been as transient, as political 
equality must be in a considei^ble state, for some dema- 
gogue, who had raised himself to power, would be eager 
to crush the institutions, by which he had been elevated. 
Neither all the governments of the Helvetic confederacy, 
nor even those, in which the principle of equal govern- 
ment chiefly prevailed, embraced the reformed religion ; 
but it may be easily understood that, for maintaining the 
spirit of the Helvetic reformation, a balance of contend- 
ing governments may have been required. The human 
mind is in every case excited by opposition to the exer- 
tion of its energies, and at the same time restrained from 
their excesses. A system of ecclesiastical freedom re- 
quired therefore to be supported by the countervailing 
principle of popery, existing in seven of the thirteen 
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: '^nd the confederacy thus exhibited, in regard 
to a miniature of the balance existing in the 

gep&al s^ystem of Europe, except that in the former the 
pSrty of the protestants prevailed, in the latter that of 
/'the Eoman Catholics. 

Though however the confederacy of the Swiss cantons 
constituted the fittest organ, for forming and maintaining 
the Helvetic reformation, the little republic of Geneva, 
adjacent to, but not comprehended within the limits of 
Swisserland, possessed some peculiar advantages, by 
which it was qualified to give extraordinary energy to 
the spirit, which had been nurtured among the Swiss. 
Driven into independence* in escaping from the double 
tyranny of the count of. Savoy and of its own bishop, its 
people were naturally disposed to resist every pretension 
at once of ectlesiastical and of civil authority, and to 
frame a code of republican regulation for the manage- 
ment of all concerns, religious as well as temporal. The 
republic too being so very diminutive®, that every 

® Schwitz, Uri, Underwalden, Lucer^ and Berne. The stru|ifgle was renewed 
Zug, Glaris, and Appenzel.— Planta, vdtT in the year 1760, on the arrival of Rous- 
ii. p. 143. seau, who came to reside in the republic, 

* They were not however driven into and was terminated in the year 1768 by 
democracy, for the difficulties of its situ- an ordinance of mutual accommodation, 

ation rendered the steady prudence of an This ordinance was observed during 

aristocracy necessary even to their exist- twelve years; but in the year 1780 the 
ence. It was accordingly determined, in aristocratic party endeavoured to recover 
the year 1530, that the members of each their ascendency, and new contentions 
of the two councils, the petty council and prepared materials of disorder, which soon 
the council of two hundred, should be no- afterwards assisted in effecting the dis- 
minated by the other. — Hist, de Geneve organization of France and of Europe. — 
par M. Span, tome Lp. 202, note. Geneve, Hist, and Polit. View of the Const, and 

1730. From this time the two councfls Revol. of Geneva by DTvernois. Dublin, 

formed^ a permanent aristocracy, which 1784. 

maintained the interest of the little com- ^ The population of the city of Geneva 
muniiy ; but the remote result was that a does not exceed twenty-five thousand per- 
shoitf reaction was at length excited, sons. — Pinkerton, vol. i. p. 575. It is 
wl4c% through a great part of the eigh- said however to have contained two hun- 
teenth century, rendered Geneva a scene clred houses more in the fifteenth century, 
of democratical agitation. The first effort — Plauta, vol. i. p. 333. The scanty and 
of resistance was exerted in the year 1707. scattered territory did not, in the time of 
la the year. 1736 an edict of pacification D’Alembert, consist of thirty villages.^ 
was framed by the mediation of France Essay on the Gov. of Geneva, 
and of the two SwIm cantons of Zuiio 
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citizen was conscious of bearing a considerable, propor-^ 
tion to the entire community, the spirit ‘ of '^bclsi^^ti^dl 
and civil independence was not mitigated by aiiy'of^|bds6 
causes, which operate in larger societies to liiodef^fef 
violence of party. A*s*it stood detached* from ^he ;Hel*'' 
vetic confederacy, it was not restrained in its ' ihtegrior 
policy by any compromise of federative interests, but 
left at liberty to obey the impulse of its own agitations, 
while it was so constantly alarmed for its safety by the 
formidable power of the neighbouring governments, that 
every principle of activity was perpetually excited. 

In the distribution of ^ the various parts of the Helvetic 
confederacy a curious adjustment has been noticed by a 
recent writer®. The religion of Rome, he remarks, pre- 
vailed in those cantons, in which civil* liberty had been 
carried to the extreme of democracy, wh^Je the subordi- 
nation of the aristocratic cantons was tempered by the 
independence of ecclesiastical equality. This double 
combination was the result of the variety of local circum- 
stances, the same mountainous situation, which was 
favourable to civil freedom, beingr adverse to the intel- 
lectual improvement necessary for religious reformation, 
and the inhabitants of the more level districts being at 
once disposed to form a more graduated arrangement of 
society, and qualified to discover and reject the abuses 
of the religion of Rome. While ecclesiastical was thus 
balanced against civil freedom, the difference in the 
political constitutions of the jantons was accommodated 


® It was separated from the confede- 
racy not only by the lake, but also by the 
Pays de Vaud, whkh was not conquered 
from the duke of ft,voy by the canton of 
Berne before the year ]536. — Hist, des 
Suisses par Mallet, tome iiL p. 246. G6- 
n^ve, 1803. 

^ Its governments not only varied 
through the forms of republican adminis- 
tration, from the democracy of the simple 


forest>cantons to the ari^craCj^ of the 
powerful state of Berne, but even com- 
prehended one instance of a prind^lity, 
the counts of Neuchatel having retained 
their hereditary dominions withm its 
limits, though not acknowledged as dis- 
tinct members of the leagde. 

® M6nu de Louis XVI. par SqiilaTie, 
tome iiip. 31 9, &c. Paris, 1801. ' 
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^flr ^6 ext^al relations of tlie confederacy, the democratic 
^ cantoim Jb^ing opposed to Austria, the great antagonist 
of Hdvetic independence ; and the aristocratic, which 
w^ better fitted for entering into amicable relations 
/Nith France, being situated in the vicinity of that king- 
dom. The locality also of the little republic of Geneva, 
the Rome of protestantism, as it has been elsewhere not 
unaptly denominated by the same writer, has attracted 
his observation, the Pays de Vaud, a district deprived of 
its liberty and subjected by Berne to a military govern- 
ment, being interposed between this seat of independence 
and the nearest canton, as a sort of moral non-conductor, 
which should intercept the communication of its in- 
fluences. 

The Helvetic reformation began in Zuric, and received 
its chief supp 9 j^ from this flourishing canton, and from 
Berne, the most considerable of the states of Swisserland. 
If then we regard this part of the general reformation 
of religion as a grand object of the Helvetic confederacy, 
we shall be disposed to refer all its arrangements to 
the due modification of these two powerful cantons, 
seeking in the history of thf rest only the instrumentality 
of subordinate members of the general combination. 
Placed on the contrary sides of the forest-cantons, which 
contained the germ of the confederacy, Zuric and Berne 
seem to have been the organs, by which its nobler 
functions were performed, deriving however the prin- 
ciple of their activity from the ruder mountaineers of 
the intermediate districts.' Nor does it appear difficult 
to explain, why both should have been employed, the 
former in beginning, the latter in maintaii^g the Hel- 
vetic reformation. To originate this revolution of reli- 
gion seems to have required that the canton, in which it 
should have its beginning, should incline towards a 
democracy, such as were the more northern members 
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of the confederacy, whereas to support it d^flK^ded the 
vigour of a more considerable state, which j^g 

governed by the steady wisdom of an aristocracy. ^ 
indeed the character of the Helvetic reformation ha^ 
been sufficiently matured, it might again be transmitted 
to the exterior apparatus, provided in the little commu- 
nity of Geneva, in which it might be perfected, and 
from which it might be most commodiously commu- 
nicated to the neighbouring monarchy of France. 

The tribe of Schwitz, which has given both a begin- 
ning and a name to this celebrated confederacy, was, 
even to the beginning of the eleventh century, so little 
known®, that a neighbouring abbot, when he obtained 
some grants of territory from the emperor, found it 
practicable to conceal its existeflce. But, though ob- 
scure, the people of this tribe were so little dependent 
on the empire, that we find them in the year 1240 
soliciting its protection, as necessary to the due admi- 
nistration of justice^®. Before this time however, and 
even in the middle of the preceding century the gra- 
dual diffusion of this tribe through the neighbouring 
vallies had caused it to be Avided into three cantons, 
one of which retained the original appellation, and the 
others were distinguished by those of Uri and Under- 
walden; and the habits of political connexion, which 
naturally subsisted among these kindred communities, 
had even then given a commencement to the Helvetic 
confederacy. 

The distinct existence of thS confederacy, as a sepa- 
rate and acknowledged member of the general system 
of European ^tes, was however yet far distant. Even 
the celebrate^onspiracy in the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, from which its independence is com- 

Planta, vol. i. p, 85*»87. 

“ lUd. p. 90. 


* Planta; vol. i« p. 83« MaUet tome i. 
p. 172. 
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mo^ly datiM professed only to be a renewal of the 
anciem ^i^gue, and scrupulously reserved the rights of 
the bouse of Austria ; and though, at the peace of Basle, 
excluded in the year 1500, the independence of the 
confederacy was virtually acknowledged by that family, 
it was found to be necessary to procure a solemn recog- 
nition of it at the peace of Westphalia concluded in 
the year 1648, by which it became a part of the public 
law of Europe. 

As the tribe of Schwitz, which originated the confe- 
deracy, received its peculiar spirit and character from 
the wild hardihood of its mountainous situation, so may 
the civil and ecclesiastical importance of Zuric and 
Berne, the parent and the protector of the Helvetic 
reformation, be ‘ distinctly traced to the local circum- 
stances, in, which these communities had been respect- 
ively formed. Zuric was by its position rendered a 
second time the emporium of Italy, Rhaetia, and Ger- 
many^®, and it soon acquired the dignity and independ- 
ence, which naturally result from commercial prosperity. 
Here accordingly Arnold of Brescia sought refuge in 
the twelfth century, when^he was persecuted for arraign- 
ing the corruptions of the clergy; and the people of 
Zuric continued to cherish opinions, which tended to 
emancipate them from the dominion of the church of 
Rome. Berne, which had been founded towards the 
end of the twelfth century was at once favoured by 
the advantage of a central situation, and alarmed into 
caution by its exposure. ■ To the former circumstance it 
was indebted for a considerable degree of prosperity, 
mid from the latter it derived that prudent policy, which 
even from its commencement rendered fts government 

“ Art vi. of the treaty of Osnaburfrh. their government by inserting a qualify- 
Kven in this however the Austrian diplo- ing quasi, 
matists endeavoured to pave the oredit of ” Planta, vol i, p, 72. 

Ibid. p. 76. 
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aristocratic, and gave to its counsels a superior wis- 
dom “ The cautious policy of the people of Berne 
might probably for ever have disqualified them for com- 
mencing a revolution of religion; but they possessed 
sufficient independence* to be disposed to receive the 
new doctrine from the democracy of Zuric. Their wis- 
dom was then employed in the maintenance of the 
system, which had been formed among the bolder poli- 
ticians of the more republican canton. 

The advancement of Rodolph of Hapsburgh to the 
throne of the empire, which occurred in the year 1273, 
exercised an important influence on the fortunes of the 
confederacy. This Helvetic noble, having before his 
elevation acquired by his talents and conduct the advo- 
cacy, or protectorship, of several of tlie tribes of his 
country, and having after that event receive4 from his 
countrymen in his numerous enterprises the most faithful 
service, was lavish in the proofs of the esteem and gra- 
titude, which he felt for the little communities of Hel- 
vetia, particularly for the three cantons of Schwitz, Uri, 
and Underwalden^®. His policy too had concurred with 
his gratitude to favour the gro wing independence of the 
commons of Swisserland, for in the early part of his 
career he had laboured to repress the licentiousness of 
the nobles, who tyrannized over the inferior orders. Even 
when he afterwards engaged in an enterprise of selfish 
ambition, this part also of his conduct was eventually 
conducive to the prosperity of the Helvetian states. 
The counts of Savoy having obihined as great an ascen- 
dency in the Roman or southern, as Rodolph had ac- 
quired in the Germanic part of Helvetia^’', it was natural 
that princes so circumstanced should on some occasion 

Planta, vol. i. p. 95. count be pledged, or alienated, to any 

These he exempted from all depen- person. — ^Mallet, tome i p. 178« 
dence on his officers, and enjoined that Planta, Tol* i. p* 123, && 

their country ahould never on any ao- 

VOL. II. 


P 
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or other come into collision ; and, as Rodolph conceived 
the project of re-establishing, in favour of his second 
son, the ancient kingdom of Burgundy**, he was in the 
prosecution of it involved in a war with Savoy. If the 
design of Rodolph had been accomplished, his success 
must have crushed the republican spirit of Swisserland,. 
by including that country within the limits of a consi- 
derable monarchy ; but the accidental death of the young 
prince defeated the plan, and the result of the efforts of 
Rodolph, instead of establishing a dominion inconsistent 
with that spirit, was that the power of a formidable 
neighbour of the Helvetians was reduced, and that the 
several castles and demesnes were recovered, which had 
been taken from their territory. 

Rodolph,’ wht) died* in the year 1291, was succeeded 
on the l^rone of the empire by Adolphus count of 
Nassau, Albert the son of Rodolph having been rejected 
on account of the aversion generally entertained for h 
violent and ambitious character. The reign of Adolphus, 
though it was extended only to six years, formed an inter- 
val most favourable to the prosperity of Helvetia, both by 
the direct, and by the indit*ect operation of his government. 
Its direct operation bestowed on the cities, not only the 
confirmation of their ancient privileges*®, but also 
various additional and more important franchises ; and, 
as the advancement of Adolphus was a temporary 
rejection of the pretension of Albert, it served to en- 
courage among the Helvetic tribes that spirit of resist- 
ance, which broke out'Vinto action in the year 1307, 
when the latter had at length obtained possession of 
the throne. Such indeed was the apprehension of the 

The territories, which had belonged another ; and Rodolph himself was enr 
to this kingdom, were then possessed by deavouring to extend his power in the 
the counts of Burgundy and other pow- landgraviate of Burgundy, which had 
erful vassals. The counts of Savoy had been bequeathed to his family by the last 
become masters of a part of the Pays de «ount of Kyburg. — Jdallet^iome i« p. 162. 
Vaud; the counts of Genera poesessed PlanUi, roh i« p. 
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tyranny of Albert, that, as soon as intelligence had been 
received of the death of his father Rodolph, the three 
cantons, Schwitz, Uri, and Underwalden, deemed it 
expedient to make a formal renewal of their ancient 
league*®, by which, while they reserved the duties, to 
which they had been subject, they bound themselves to 
receive no magistrates, except those who were natives of 
their country, and resident among them. Though the 
immediate alarm was dissipated by the elevation of 
Adolphus, it was remembered that Albert might yet be 
emperor. The intervening reign was accordingly em- 
ployed in forming combinations against his pretensions ; 
and, when this prince had at length defeated and slain 
his rival, and had taken possession of the throne, the 
Swiss received a sovereign, to whom they had been 
enemies. , • 

When the deputies of the Swiss, in the year 1298, 
repaired to Albert after his election, they received from 
him a denunciation, well fitted to justify the apprehen- 
sions, which they had conceived, being informed that he 
designed soon to propose an alteration of their govern- 
ment. Anxious to possess himself of all the districts **, 
which intervened between his hereditary dominions, he 
immediately adopted measures for the execution of this 
purpose, assuming to himself various supremacies and 
jurisdictions, and at length summoning the inhabitants of 
the three cantons to submit themselves wholly to his di- 
rection. The cantons, though required to surrender all 
their privileges, contented theiffselves with declining to 
make any change in the condition, which they had 
inherited from their fathers, and soliciting a confirma- 
tion of their ancient liberties ; but the commissaries or 
bailiffs, deputed by Albert for the administration of 

*** This is the oldest document of the ye&r 1291r->Plenta, vol i. p. 134, aolt, 
Swiss confederacy. It is dated in the Ibid., p. 
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justice, irritated the people by their insults and oppres- 
sions, and a combination of three intrepid individuals 
inhabitants respectively of the three original cantons, 
gave, in the year 1307, a beginning to the Helvetic 
nation. Notwithstanding the provocations, which they 
had received, the conduct of these men and their 
associates was distinguished by moderation and jus- 
tice. When one of the two imperial bailiffs had 
fallen a victim to the revenge of an individual, the 
celebrated William Tell, whom he had particularly 
outraged the other and all his attendants were quietly 
conducted to the frontiers, and were dismissed in safety, 
as soon as they had bound themselves by an oath never 
again to visit the territory of the cantons. The rights 
of the cantons liad be*en vindicated, and the shepherds 
of the Alps meditated no political innovation. 

While Albert was marching against the Swiss, to 
crush this spirit of resistance, however moderated, he 
perished by the hands of assassins, supposed to have 
been instigated by his own nephew, and left the con- 
federacy to be cemented and extended. But it is de- 
serving of attention that the circumstances of his death, 
though the Swiss had no concern in the violence, proved 
eminently favourable to the republican character of the 
cantons. The succeeding emperor gave his assistance 
to the family of Albert in punishing the assassins ; and 
the persecution of the nobles, who were believed to 
have been engaged in th^ conspiracy, has been regarded 

• Walter Furst of Uri, Warner Stauf- from his fetters that he might navigate 
zacher of Schwitz, and ^nold of Under- the vessel, found an opportunity of e&ct- 

ing his escape, and afterwards, meeting 
_ William Tell, son-in-law to Walter his enemy in a hollow way, shot him 
Furst, had offended the bailiff by refusing with an arrow. The popular tale of the 
with scorn to pay obeisance to a hat apple, at which, when placed on the head 
planted on a pole. On this account he of bis son, Tell is said to have been 
was seized, and in violation of the privi- ordered to shoot, is not mentioned by 
lege of his canton nlaced in a boat, to be Muller the historian of Swisserland,-^ 
conveyed across the lake; but, a storm Plants, vol i. pp. 154 155, 

Aaving arisen, XaU, who had been loosed 
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as having contributed more than all the subsequent 
wars **, to the destruction of the nobility in this part of 
Helvetia. 

If we now pursue the progress of this interesting 
confederacy, we shall observe a various combination of 
circumstances, by which it was assisted. The Austrian 
family, the advancement of which had first promoted 
the prosperity, and then provoked the resistance of the 
cantons, was set aside by the electors of the empire at 
the death of Albert, and Henry VII., a prince not at all 
connected with that family, was placed upon the throne. 
This emperor, feeling no interest in the resentments of 
the Austrian princes, did justice to the conduct of the 
cantons ®®, and in particular declared them exempt from 
the jurisdiction of Austria, to which they had been 
subject. Four years afterwards, the imperial throne 
having become vacant by the death of Henry, the com- 
petition for the succession, which arose between Lewis 
of Bavaria and Frederic of Austria, afforded the occa- 
sion of the struggle, by which the confederacy of the 
cantons was established. The cantons attached them- 
selves to Lewis, the rival of the Austrian prince, and, 
being on that account attacked by the Austrians, fought 
in the year 1315, or eight years after their solemn con- 
federation, the decisive battle of Morgarten. In this 
conflict occurred a display of political firmness and of 
steady patriotism, which reminds us of the best days of 
ancient virtue, and is honour^ly characteristic of the 
founders of the Helvetic league. Fifty men, who in 
some civil dissension had been banished from the canton 
of Schwitz, solicited permission to fight on this im- 
portant day in defence of their native seat ; the magis- 
trates however refused to suffer the apprehension of 


Mallei^ tome i p, 219 


^ FI«at8|VDl.ipi 176^ 
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dimger to be admitted as a reason for relaxing the ordi<^ 
nances of their country, and declined to accept the 
patriotic proposal ; and the exiles, though rejected by 
,their countrymen, posted themselves on an eminence 
beyond the frontier of the canton, where thtey contri- 
buted to the victory of those, by whom their offered 
service had been refused. The people of the canton 
then gave to gratitude, what they had declined to yield 
to apprehension, and the exiles were restored imme- 
diately after the battle. 

The next important event in the history of the con- 
federacy was the admission of Lucern as a fourth canton, 
which occurred in the year 1332“, the twenty-fifth 
since the tfire^ primitive cantons had associated for 
the preservation of their rights. The tyrannical habits 
of the AiAtrkn family were the cause of this accession, 
as they had given occasion to the original resistance of 
the three cantons. Though the people of Lucern had,,^ 
in the contest for the throne of the empire, attached 
themselves to the family of Austria, they were not 
thereby exempted from^its oppressions. Wearied at 
length of the sacrifices, which they had made, and in- 
dignant at the neglect and tyranny, which they expe- 
rienced, they solicited to be admitted into the league of 
the cantons, as the only asylum of their rights. In this 
extension of the confederacy the claims of justice were 
observed as scrupulously, as in the original association, 
the rights of the house..^of Austria being reserved in- 
violate, and the municipal government being left un- 
altered. A conspiracy however, formed by the nobles 
of Lucern, who were adverse to this measure, gave oc- 
casion to a change of government, by which this was 
more nearly assimilated to the earlier cantons, for, the 


** Flaata, toL i. p. 191, &c. 
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conspiracy having been accidentally discovered, the ad- 
ministration, which had been chiefly conducted by a few 
patrician families, was in all lesser matters transferred 
to a numerous council of burghers, and in those of 
greater importance vested in the whole community. 
The dukes of Austria, exhausted by their Bohemian and 
other wars, or conciliated by the moderation of the con- 
federates, were induced to acquiesce in the extension of 
the league to this additional canton. 

Though the confederacy began thus to comprehend 
other cantons, yet the three original tribes of Schwitz, 
Uri, and Underwalden, which have been distinguished 
by the appellation of the forest-cantons, ever preserved 
a connexion of peculiar intimacy*’, and indeed consti- 
tuted the bond, by which the whole confederacy was 
united, as they alone were alike connected with all the 
members of the Helvetic league*®. This little asso- 
ciation was the central principle, which diflused the life 
of freedom through all the organisation of the larger 
alliance, and the name of that particular tribe, which 
had been distributed into these three cantons, was gra- 
dually adopted as the collective name of the nation. 

Lucern was an important accession to the forest- 
cantons, as it communicated with these by the lake, 
which they surrounded, being situated at its other extre- 
mity, and with a portion of Germany by three rivers, 
the Reuss, the Aar, and the Rhine. But much the most 
considerable of the accessory ^.members of the league 
were Zuric and Berne, the two principal of the protes- 
tant cantons of Swisserland. These indeed appear to 
have been the organs, for which the entire system was 
constructed, the other parts of the confederacy serving 

^ ^ Planta, vol, i. p. 263. Mallet, tome betw^n Beme, Olaris, and Zug; and 
'ii. p. 90. Claris and Lucem were equally imcon- 

^ There was no immediate compact nected.^>-PlantB 9 toI. L p. 269 ^ 
between BemO) Zuiic; and Lncem ; none 
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either, as the forest-cantons, to furnish these two with 
the active energy of Swiss independence, or else to 
maintain that equilibrium of the religious parties of the 
country, by which the zeal of these protestant cantons 
was preserved in a state of sufficient excitement. Of 
Berne in particular it has been observed by a recent 
historian of the confederacy that, even before the al- 
liance of the three original cantons, it was become the 
grand pi’otector of the Helvetic states, and that, if this 
state had perished in a particular crisis of its fortune, 
the Helvetic confederacy probably would never have 
had a place in the annals of the human species. The 
accession of these two cantons, together with that of 
Glaris and^Zug, occurred about twenty years after 
Lucern had been added to the alliance of the forest- 
cantons. * • 

The democratic constitution of Zuric®® having been 
subverted by the intrigues of one of the citizens, a con- 
spiracy was formed against the usurper, but, having been 
accidentally discovered, was frustrated. The vindictive 
proceedings of the usurper agjiinst the abettors of the 
conspiracy, involved a neighbouring noble connected 
with Austria, and thus engaged the duke in the quarrel ; 
and the hostilities of Austria rendered it expedient for 
Zuric and Glaris to solicit to be admitted into the Swiss 
confederacy, that they might obtain its protection against 
un enemy so formidable. When these two cantons had 
thus been added to the qnion, Zug®^ was, for the general 
safety, in some degree compelled to enrol itself in the 
confederacy. Berne, which had been obliged to act 
against the league, was then invited®® to become a mem- 
ber, that it might not again by other alliances be forced 
to array itself against the neighbouring cantons. 

“ Planta, yol. i. pp. 140, 214. ®‘ Ibid., p. 247. 

" Ibid., pp. 204—243. ■ Ibid., p. 250. 
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During one hundred and twenty-five years® the con- 
federacy was limited to these, which have been distin- 
guished by the name of the eight ancient cantons, the 
accession of the last of which, the great canton of Berne, 
had now given to it, not only a considerable augmenta- 
tion of strength, but also a more stable combination in 
its internal structure, and a greater importance in its 
foreign estimation. But it must not be conceived, that 
any great degree of political union was the object of the 
confederacy. The original principle was merely the 
preservation of ancient rights, in opposition to the aggres- 
sions of princes and nobles ; the alliances among its 
members were by no means uniform and equal, many of 
the five later cantons being connected qnlj^ through the 
intervention of the general alliance, while the three 
original cantons always maintained an intimate associa- 
tion ; and the conferences, from which the Helvetic diets 
afterwards arose, were originally but occasional meetings 
on the frontiers, suggested by some consideration of pre- 
sent expediency. Composed of members differing much 
in magnitude, in structu:^, amj in strength, and loosely 
combined in .the various conditions of alliance, it was 
rather a federative system of distinct communities, than 
an incorporation into one national government. 

As the tendency of the confederacy was plainly to 
wrest the supreme authority from the great lords and 
princes, and to transfer it to the people, it might well be 
imagined that the former wouljJ at length be so roused 
to a conviction of their danger, that they would associate 
together for one desperate struggle against the continu- 
ally increasing power of the enemy. Such an efibrt 
appears accordingly to have been made within a few 
years after the great enlargement of the confederacy, 


* Mallet, tome i. p. 298. 
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which about the game time added four new cantons, the 
war of the nobles having been begun in the year 1386, 
when the confederates “ were assailed by one hundred and 
sixty-seven lords, headed by the duke of Austria. This 
war however served to establisk that power, which it 
proposed to overthrow, and to decide and hasten the ruin 
of the nobility of Swisserland. When it had raged three 
years, during which the cantons had been almost uni- 
formly successful, a peace was concluded, the nobles 
having been much reduced, and the Austrians being then 
engaged in a war with Poland. The enemies of the 
confederacy were at this time diminished in number and 
reduced in resources® ; its members were disciplined to 
mutual co-o|,per|tion by the necessity of opposing an 
united resistance to a common danger ; and besides the 
conquests 'achieved by Berne in the progress of the war, 
the Helvetic cities in general enjoyed a favourable oppor- 
tunity of eifecting various acquisitions by civil contracts. 
The influence of the war of the nobles, in strengthening 
the union of the confederacy, appears in the formation of 
the decree of Sempach, t^ first martial law of the Swiss 
nation, which was framed four years after the conclusion 
of the peace, and received its name from the decisive 
engagement®, which had terminated the contest. 

Thus, in less than a century, the confederacy, which 
had been begun among the shepherds of the three origi- 
nal cantons, was extended through almost every part of 
the Helvetic territory, coiimprehended among its members 

Planta, vol. L p. 293. Winkelried, a knight of Underwalden, 

** Various divisions of their posses- cried to his counti^en that he would 
sions had been occasioned by accidental open a passage, desiring them to provide 
occurrences.-- Ibid., p. 332. for his wife and children, and to honour 

“ In this engagement the victory was his race ; then throwing himself on the 
gained by an heroic act of patriotism, pikes of the opposite ranks, grasped as 
which ought to be for ever remembered many of them as he could, buried them in 
among instances of the most generous his bosom, and bore them to the ground, 
self-devotement. YHienthe confederates leaving a space open for the advance of 
had failed in every attempt to break the his companions*— Ibid., p* 300 . 
line of their enemies, Arnold Struthan de 
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some considerable cities, and had become possessed of a 
number of dependent territories®^. The acquisition of 
territorial dependencies was indeed a great deviation 
from the practice of the original association ; but it was 
a change of plan®® rendered necessary by the general 
change of political society. As the nobles of Europe 
sunk into decay, the princes had recourse to stipendiary 
forces, instead of those furnished by the feudal service, 
and with these would soon have overwhelmed the Hel- 
vetic cities, if the latter had not acquired a countervail- 
ing force, by possessing themselves of a considerable 
extent of surrounding territory. 

The Helvetic confederacy was not the only associa- 
tion formed in these Alpine countries for^ tl\p security of 
independence. Encouraged by its prosperous establish- 
ment, three other leagues were concluded in* the districts, 
which bordered the eastern side of the Helvetic territory. 
The earliest of these was named the league of the house 
of God, because most of its members were dependent on 
the metropolitan church of Coire ; the second was deno- 
minated the grey league, probjibly®® from the colour of 
the simple dresses of those, by whom it was originally 
formed ; and the third was distinguished by the title of 
the league of the ten jurisdictions. The commencement 
of the first*® has been referred to the year 1396, that of 
the second to the year 1424, and that of the third to the 
year 1428. 

When the Helvetic league haji been so extended, that 
it comprehended many members very variously circum- 

^ This practice was afterwards much ® Planta, vol. i p. 328. 

extended by the canton of Berne, which ^ Or from the ancient appellation of 

acquired in the year 1536 all the Pays de this group of mountains, Alpes Ghraias. 
Vaud. — Spon, tome i. pp. 270, 305. This The whole of Upper Rheetia has since de- 
tract of country, the most agreeable and rived from the name of this league the 
the most fertile of southern Swisserland, appellation of Grisonesjorthe Grey Oneg, 
extends in length about twenty leagues, -^Mallet, tome iiL p. 404. 
and is almost equally broad.— Mallet^ ^ Flantai vol. i. pp. 339| 404) 403^ 

tome iii, p. 235^ 
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stanced, it was inevitable that some internal agitation 
should occur, before the parts of this heterogeneous 
assemblage could be in any degree adjusted among them- 
selves, especially as their union was not longer strength- 
ened by the apprehension of ext'emal danger. The first 
instance" of the difficulty of reconciling the various 
interests and pretensions of the members of the confede- 
racy, which occurred in the year 1416, related to a dis- 
trict on the frontier of Italy, the people of which solicited 
assistance in an insurrection from two neighbouring 
cantons, while their chief magistrate, as a co-burgher of 
Berne, applied himself to that powerful community for 
support. In this instance the cantons, though they 
espoused opposite parties, did not proceed to hostilities, 
but agreed upon an accommodation. In the year 1440 
however, ‘tha male line*® of a noble family of Helvetia 
having become extinct, and the last male having died 
intestate, a war broke out among the cantons concerning 
the claims to the possessions of the family, and continued 
to desolate them during seven years. But this bloody 
and protracted contention*® served to establish two prin- 
ciples, which formed the chief support of the confedera- 
tion ; that every disagreement, which might arise among 
the cantons, should be referred to the judgment of those, 
which were neutral, and that the confederate cantons 
had a right to determine, whether alliances severally 
contracted by the members of the league were compa- 
tible with the general association. It is deserving of 
attention, that the emperor** was at this time too deeply 
engaged in war with the Turks, the Hussites, and many 
of his own subjects, to interfere with any effect in the 
Helvetic contest. 

It has been mentioned that one important respect, in 


Planta, vol, i. p* 385. 
** XVnd.,p«409|&c* 


Malleti tome ii. p. 89. 
Plaat^ voLi. p. 451. 
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which the Helvetic confederacy influenced the system of 
Europe, was that of the change effected in the military 
art, when the states of Europe were taught by the ‘ex- 
ample of the Swiss to rely on the steadiness of infantry, 
rather than on the impefuosity of cavalry. This influence 
was exerted in the practice latterly adopted by the Swiss 
of engaging as mercenaries in the service of other states ; 
and a practice so remote from the moderation and neu- 
trality of their original association, may be considered as 
chiefly derived from the foreign war, which speedily 
followed the domestic contest of the cantons. 

The duke of Burgundy, at this time one of the most 
considerable princes of Europe, had conceived the pro- 
ject of extending his dominions from the German ocean 
to the Mediterranean, and establishing for himself a 
powerful kingdom. In the prosecution of this plan of 
ambition he appears to have proposed to subdue the 
confederate cantons, and with this view to have rejected 
their amicable overtures. When the hostilities, which 
he commenced on his frontiers, had alarmed the appre- 
hensions of the Swiss, the crafty policy of Lewis XI. of 
France, who was desirous of crushing his formidable 
neighbour, succeeded in involving them in an open war 
with the duke. A war was thus begun in the year 1474, 
which after three years ended in the ruin and death of the 
Burgundian, whose states were divided between France 
and Austria. The rich spoils, taken in this war, wrought 
an immediate and decisive change “ in the character and 
conduct of the Swiss. War was thenceforward con- 
sidered, especially by the young, as a speedy method of 
acquiring wealth, and they panted only for foreign pen- 
sions, a high pay, and valuable booty. Many public 
efforts were employed to repress this disposition to the 
trade of mercenary war ; but the passions of individuals 

^ Planta^ volt ii* pp, 42, Malkt, tomeii* p. 192, 
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had been too strongly excited, and the public counsels 
were necessitated to yield to their violence. How ex- 
cessive the licentiousness of individuals had become, 
under the influence of the sudden introduction of extra- 
ordinary wealth, cannot be more 'fully illustrated than by 
the association of more than seven hundred young men*®, 
who assumed the name of the mad society, and professed 
to despise the control of their governors. 

Four years after the conclusion of the Burgundian war 
Fribourg and Soleure were added to the number of the 
cantons. Alarmed at the proofs*’’, which they beheld, 
of the inability of the existing government to restrain the 
licentiousness of the people, the cantons of Berne, 
Zuric, and Lucerne had in the year 1478 accepted the 
proposal of these two ‘cities to enter into a compact of 
mutual drfenpe. The rural cantons, Schwitz, Uri, and 
Underwalden, were dissatisfied with this measure, as 
tending to give an undue preponderance to the muni- 
cipal districts in the general councils ; but two years 
afterwards they consented to receive these cities into the 
general confederacy, on the condition that they should 
be subjected to the control of the eight ancient cantons. 

In the last year of the fifteenth century, or eighteen 
years after the incorporation of these two cantons, a vio- 
lent*®, though a transitory war, broke out between the 
confederacy and the emperor Maximilian, which just 
served to give occasion to a treaty, establishing its in- 
dependence. Eager in conceiving brilliant projects, but 
destitute of the means hecessary for their accomplish- 
ment, this emperor, who had ascended the throne about 
six years before, was well fitted to provoke a resistance, 
which should decide the claims of the confederacy. 
When, in a contest of not quite nine months, more than 

" Plants, toL ii. p. 45. Mallet, tome Flanta, toI. ii. p. 46. 

ii. pp. 228, 229. « Ibid., p. 57, &c. 
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twenty thousand men had perished, and almost two 
thousand towns, castles, and villages, had been taken and 
destroyed, a peace was concluded, by which the claims" 
of the Helvetic league were conceded, and its indepen- 
dence was virtually acknowledged. 

In the first year of the sixteenth century the confe- 
deracy was again augmented by the admission of the 
two cities of Basle and Shaffhausen, important as bul- 
warks on the side of the empire; and in the year 1513, 
the incorporation of the country of Appenzel completed 
the number of the thirteen cantons, which remained 
unaltered even to our time. The same superiority of 
the eight ancient cantons having been maintained in 
these, as in the preceding instances, the ec^ilibrium of 
the Helvetic system continued * unchanged, notwith- 
standing the accession of new members, and ijbe forest- 
cantons, the original members of the confederacy, pre- 
served that proportion of importance in the collective 
concerns of the nation, which enabled them to exercise 
a due influence on the public deliberations. 

Thus was the organisation of this interesting system 
perfected just three years befdl’e Zuingle began in the 
church of Claris to preach the doctrines of a scriptural 
Christianity®®. To develope one part of the reforma- 
tion appears to have been its principal function, and it 
was made ready precisely for the important office. 

The Helvetic part of the general reformation of re- 
ligion appears however to have required some specially 
appropriate organ for maturing its principles, and to 
have found such a one in the little republic of Geneva, 
which neighboured the Helvetic confederacy, and 

The confederates maintained their rights in that province having long sin^ 
immunity from the imperial chamber, b^n in their po8ses8ion..-JPl^ta, voL ii. 
and thtir entire exemption from all taxes p. 72, 

or contributions imposed by the emperor ; He however was invited to Zum in 

criminal jurisdiction in the year 1518, and there systematically 
the Thurgau, the civil wdj territorial began the teloflzuUioAtf«-*Ib^ 
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fcHrmed an intimate connexion with the great protestant 
canton of Berne, though it did not enter into the general 
association of the Swiss states, but maintained its poli- 
tical distinctness even to the present time”. Though 
near in place, it was separated from the Helvetic cantons 
by the interposition of other territories, and of the lake, 
to which it has communicated a name. Its population 
too was derived from a different source, for the Genevese 
were sprung from the ancient Allobroges not from the 
Helvetii. These circumstances 'preserved the distinct- 
ness of this small, but important community, while the 
necessities of its situation drove it into such a connexion 
with the Helvetic states, as facilitated the transmission 
3 Helvetic reformation, 
ty became independent in the year 
1032“, wh^n the second kingdom of Burgundy, in 
which it had been comprehended, had been terminated 
with the series of its princes. The government was 
thenceforward divided between the bishop and the 
count, the former having become master of the city, the 
latter of the adjacent territory. A government so con- 
stituted was necessarily agitated by the struggle of the 
two authorities, the count being always desirous of 
extending his dominion over the city, and of restraining 
the bishop to his spiritual jurisdiction. When this 
struggle, which commenced in the year 1120”, had 
been continued during ninety-one years, the count of 
Savoy gained such advantages over the count of Geneva, 
that he was established ‘in his place, and became from 

The territory of Geneva was con- rivers, together with Savoy proferly so 
stihited a canton of the Helvetic confe- named, and Geneva with its territory on 
dera(^ by the treaty of Vienna, concluded the east of the lake and the south of the 
in th^ear 1815, city. The Rhone and the lake separated 

^ Ilie country of the Allobroges ex* the Allobroges from the Helvetmns^ 
tended from the Isere on the south to Spon, tome i.p. 5, note. 

Geneva, and was bounded ou the west by ^ Ibid., pp. 32, 33, 

the Rhone; it comprehended that part ^ Ibid.; pp. 38, 39 ; 49, 50, note* 

of Dauphin^, whiclt lies between t&se 


of the principles of th< 
This little communi 
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the year 1211, as the count of Geneva had previously 
Ipen, the rival of the bishop. 

In the progress of these contentions the people of 
Geneva gradually attained to importance, having found 
various opportunities for vindicating privileges which 
they claimed as constituting an imperial city. At 
length, in the year 1444, the family of Savoy acquired 
possession of the bishopric of Geneva®®, which they 
continued generally to enjoy. The people of that city, 
who had at this time become considerable, were accord- 
ingly placed in opposition at once to ecclesiastical and 
to civil authority ; and the result was that, connecting 
themselves first with Friburgh ®", and afterwards perma- 
nently with Berne, they emancipated themselves from 
the double dominion, and, receiving from the latter 
canton the doctrine of the Helvetic refornjation ®®, esta- 
blished a constitution, in which its principles of eccle- 
siastical republicanism were incorporated with a re- 
publican government. Rome, the ecclesiastical metro- 
polis of Roman Catholics, had raised itself to power 
amidst the contention and the weakness of the Italian 
governments; and Geneva found an opportunity of 
maintaining its independence on the common frontier of 
France, Swisserland, and Savoy. 


“ Spon, tome i. p. 37. 

In the year 1401 the county of 
Geneva was sold to the count of Savoy, 
who in the year 1417 was created a duke. 
This duke, Amadaus VIII., in the year 
1432 resig^ned the duchy to one son, and 
the county to another, oecoming himself 
a hermit. Having acquired a reputation 
of sanctity by his retreat, he was in the 
year 1439 elevated by the council of 
Basle to the papacy under the name of 
Felix V., and in the year 1444 he con- 
stituted himself administrator of the two 
bishopric of Geneva and Lausanne. 
From this time the family of Savoy was 
^nerally connected with the bishopric of 
Geneva.p~Ibid., p. 73^4. 

VOL. II. 


*7 The alliance with Friburgh was 
formed in the year 1518, and in the year 
1536 Berne was associated in the league. 
Berne having in the year 1528 adopted 
the reformed religion, and having been 
in this particular followed by Geneva in 
the year 1530, Friburgh renounced the 
alliance in the year 1534. The religion 
of Rome was in the year 1535 abolished 
at Geneva, and in the year 1557 the al- 
liance with Berne was made perpetual. 
Geneva was desirous of becoming a 
member of the Helvetic confederacy, but 
this measure was obstructed by reh^ous 
considerations. 

“ Spon, tome i. p. 192) &c. 

Q 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Cfthe kutory of the Spanish peninsula^ from the commencement of the 
fourteenth century to the accession of the emperor Charles V* 
to the crown of Spain in the year 1516. 

Portuguese discoveries begun in the year 1410. — Naples acquired by Aragon, 1442.— 
Aragon united to Castile, 1479. — Troubles of Granada begun, 1483. — ^The Capa of 
Good Hope passed, 1484. — Granada reduced and the West Indies discovered, 1492. 
—Vasques de Gama arrived in India, 1498, — Brazil discovered, 1501. — The king 
of Castile and Aragon also king of the two Sicilies, 1503. — Navarre united to 
Castile and Aragon, 1515.— The emperor Charles V. king of Spain and the two 
Sicilies, 1516. 

While Germany was preparing itself, as has been 
shown, for the great separation from the church of 
Rome, effected in the sixteenth century, the good order 
of the system appears to have required, that provision 
should also be made for giving to that church some new 
and powerful support. Even in a religious view it 
might have been expedient, that the new doctrines 
should not be permitted to spread themselves with un- 
controlled rapidity, but should be subjected to the 
restraint of a strenuous resistance. Only a small por- 
tion of Europe could yet be prepared for embracing 
opinions requiring a bold independence of mind, and 
even among those, who were capable of receiving the 
doctrines of the reformation, the spirit of Christian piety 
would best be exercised *by difficulty and suffering. In 
that temporal consideration, which belongs to the pre- 
sent inquiry, the advantage of providing a new and 
powerful support for the existing church, when it was 
to be exposed to the opposition of reformers, is yet more 
plainly apparent. If a political balance were to be esta-. 
Wished among the governments of Europe, it seems to 
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have been necessary that the party of Rome should be 
enabled to preserve its station among them, and even to 
exert efforts so alarming, as should excite all the activity 
of their adversaries. In this manner, while the religious 
sentiments of the reformers were disciplined by suffering, 
a balance of the two great contending parties was 
maintained, which animated the energies of the several 
governments, and secured the general independence. 

In the period preceding the reformation the papacy 
was sufficiently sustained by the government of Naples, 
which had been formed just when the great struggle of 
Gregory VII. required the support of a friendly and 
neighbouring power. In the more extended combina- 
tions of the sixteenth century, which ipvqjved all the 
governments of southern Europe, some new and more 
considerable aid was necessary to the stability of the 
Roman see. We accordingly observe a very curious 
process, by which this relation of the Neapolitan govern- 
ment was transferred to Spain, and Spain was then con- 
nected with the imperial dignity. A few years before 
the middle of the fifteenth cenjury Naples became con- 
nected with Sicily, which was governed by a branch of 
the reigning family of Aragon ; thirty-seven years after- 
wards Aragon became united to Castile ; twenty-four 
years later the king of Castile and Aragon became master 
also of the two Sicilies ; and thirteen years afterwards; 
the united monarchies of Spain and the two Sicilies 
became connected with the imperial dignity. 

The long crusade of almost’eight hundred years, ift 
which the Spaniards had been engaged with the Arabs 
and Moors, had particularly prepared them to be zealous 
for the faith of Rome. This was however more espe- 
cially the character of the Castilian kingdom, by which’ 
the struggle was chiefly maintained. The other govern- 
ments had their several functions, to which they were 
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reject! vely adapted : Aragon that of engaging in ,the 
poetical interests of the Mediterranean, particularly in 
Sicily and Italy; Portugal that of opening the way in 
voyages of distant discovery, which have changed the 
political interests of the world; and Navarre serving 
chiefly to maintain a communication between two neigh- 
bouring countries, which the Pyrenees would otherwise 
have in a considerable degree excluded from mutual 
intercourse. 

The kingdom of Granada, to which the possessions of 
the Mohammedans of Spain had been reduced in the year 
1240, had in the year 1302 acquired consistency and 
vigour from the ability of two successive princes. From 
this time its^ower continued almost stationary nearly to 
the time of its reduction, which was efiected in the year 
1492. However important that reduction at length 
became to the Christian monarchy of Spain, its long 
postponement was also beneficial, inasmuch as it re- 
tained so long within the country the industry and 
refinement of the Arabs, restored in that kingdom after 
the expulsion of the Moorish dynasties. 

The long postponement of the final overthrow of a power 
contracted within so narrow limits is explained partly by 
the state of the kingdom of Castile, partly by the con- 
tinuance of the division of the remainder of the penin- 
sula among so many Christian governments. We ob- 
serve in the history of Castile ^ a troubled minority of the 
sovereign commencing in the year 1312, and we have been 
expressly informed that a war, which had been commenced 
Rgainst the Mohammedans, was discontinued on account 
of the intestine divisions, which prevailed among the 
Castilians; nor from this time until the reduction of 
Granada do we find any interval of considerable length, 


> Mariana’s Hist, of Spain, book xv, ch. vL 
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and scarcely any interval whatsoever, in which .the his- 
tory of Castile is not filled with the struggles of its 
nobles, occasionally favoured by the minority, the inca- 
pacity, or the misconduct of its sovereigns. The con- 
tinuance also of the division of the remainder of the 
peninsula has been mentioned by Mariana®, as having 
postponed the ruin of the common adversary; and we 
accordingly perceive that Ferdinand, by whom it was at 
length effected, had thirteen years before united under 
his authority the two monarchies of Aragon and Castile. 

The final reduction of the Moors of Spain, as the 
Mohammedans of the peninsula were indiscriminately 
named, was an event of great and various importance. 
It was most desirable for the formation of ‘the Christian 
monarchy of Spain, that a people so alien from all the 
institutions of Christendom should not permanently hold 
a distinct possession within the limits of the peninsula ; 
nor indeed could that monarchy be firmly established, so 
long as any other separate government should exist in 
the peninsula, besides Portugal, by which it was ba- 
lanced in the general system of Europe. The construc- 
tion too of that general system appears to have required, 
that this inroad of an alien population should be so far 
repelled, as that a state should not remain within its 
precincts, which must be incapable of accommodating 
itself to the policy of such a system, and of acting with 
regularity in its combinations. But these consequences 
of the reduction of the last kiijgdom of the Moors were 
by no means the whole of its results. It appears to 
have at once determined the character of the Spanish 
government in regard to that bigoted zeal for the church 
of Rome, by which it has been since so peculiarly distin- 
guished, and in its more remote operation to have caused 


* Manana’s Hist, of Spai% book. xxv. ch. i. 
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the degradation of the Spanish monarchy, as it led to the 
expulsion of the industrious part of the inhabitants of 
the peninsula. A people so enthralled to the dominion 
of ecclesiastics could not indeed in any case have 
long preserved the energy, which is necessary for main- 
taining a station of political importance ; but the sub- 
traction of a multitude of industrious inhabitants ® could 
not fail to precipitate a change, which would otherwise 
more slowly, though not less certainly, have reduced the 
alarming power of a bigoted and persecuting govern- 
ment. 

Though Spain had, even in the Gothic period of its 
history, evinced a strong attachment to the faith of Rome, 
and its bishops had, in /.he persecution of Priscillian and 
his followers, exhibited the first example of a bloody 
intolerance, ybt in general the nation was influenced^ by 
a spirit of forbearance towards the Mohammedans, until 
the final ruin of the Moorish power had established the 
triumph of the church, and the depression of the barons 
had rendered them unable to protect their industrious 
vassals the Moors. In the reduction of Granada accord- 
ingly® conditions were granted by the conquerors, which 
guaranteed to the vanquished their laws, customs, and 
religion. These conditions were observed with tolerable 

* The Spanish historians are not juntas which he had assembled for the 
agreed about the number of the Moors, purpose.— Geddes, vol. i. p. 178. The 
who were expelled from Spain in the year industry of the Moors had indeed been 
1609. Some say that they were a mil- most ignorantly urged as a plea for ex- 
lion, others that they were nine hundred pelling them, that they might not, by 
thousand, but by most they are said*to working mure cheaply, depnve the Spa- 
have been six hundred thousand. — Ge - niards of the means of subsistence.-— 
des^s Tracts, vol. i. p. 177. Loud. 1714. Ibid., p. 85. 

In the preceding year one hundred and The expulsion of the Moors had been 

forty thousand had been exj)elled from originally proposed by pope Clement IV., 
Valentia.— Ibid., p. 158. Three mil- who urged the king of Aragon to drive 
lions are said to have been expelled from them from Valentia. The clergy and the 
the time of the conquest. — De Maries, commons favoured the measure, but it 
tome iii. p. 405. The mischievous o})era- was so successfully resisted by the barons, 
tion of these measures was speedily ex- that it was not resumed during more thjpj > 
perienced, for in the year 1618, a me- three cent .iries.— Ibid., pp. 31— 35. 
inorial on the ruinous condition of the ^ De Marlas, tome iii. p. 375. 
kingdom was delivered to Phil^ 111. by a 
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fidelity during seven years; the work of perseoutioB 
however was soon begun® with the expulsion of the Jews, 
in regard to whom Ferdinand was not bound by any en- 
gj^ement. 

After seven years the inflexible spirit of Ximenes was 
employed in effecting’, partly by caresses, partly by vio- 
lence, an apparent conversion of the conquered people ; 
and an insurrection of those, who were still zealous for 
the religion of their fathers, furnished a pretence for treat- 
ing them as rebels, who had forfeited the benefits of their 
capitulation. When the obligation of the treaty had 
been thus set aside, the Moors, who remained in the 
country, were allowed only the alternative of death or 
baptism®. The forced conversions, whiph,jvere the re- 
sult, having brought them within the cognisance of the 
inquisition®, four thousand^® were for apofetasy com- 
mitted to the flames, and according to one historian three 
thousand, according to another five thousand houses, 
were left without inhabitants in the districts of that hor- 
rible tribunal, multitudes having withdrawn to Barbary 
for safety. Still the formal an,d entire expulsion of the 
Moors was so iniquitous and impolitic, that all the 
bigotry of the Spanish ecclesiastics required more than 


® Within three months from the con- 
quest of Granada Ferdinand issued an 
edict, requiring the Jews to be baptized, 
or to depart from the kingdom within four 
months. The greater part emigrated, and 
the main body of these retired to Portu- 
gal, where they were afterwards forced to 
Submit to baptism, to a number exceeding 
three hundred thousand persons. More 
than eight hundred thousand had been 
driven out of Spain. — Geddes, vol. i. pp. 
5—8, 

^ When some of the principal men of 
the Moors exerted their influence with 
their countrymen in opposition to the arts 
of Xinwn^, he, laying all humanity, 
saith his biographer, almost aside, caused 
them to be apprehended, and to be con- 


fined in dungeons, like the most atrociotis 
malefactors. — Ibid., p. 9. 

® Several thousands of Moors however, 
who paid to the government ten dollars 
each for a passage, embarked for Bar- 
bcp-y, the king having much need for 
nioney. — Ibid., p. 15. 

9 This tribunal had been regularly 
established in Castile in the year 1478. 
— Mariana, book xxiv. ch. vii. 

Geddes, vol. i. pp. 16, 17. It was 
determined that, though it had been 
wrong to compel the Moors to be bap- 
tized, yet the baptisms were so valid, as 
to render them liable to the penalties of 
apostasy. — Ibid., p. 41. Summa Cone. 
et Pont, per Garranzam, p. 338. 
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a for its accomplishment, this mehisui)^ neft'hsmo^ 

htifen effected until the year 1609. a - vv. 

'While Castile exhibited only a long series ofdisttaio- 
tion and imbecility, Portugal presented a very different 
object. The progress of aggrandisement and improve- 
ment, which had been continued, almost without intei> 
ruption, from the assumption of the royal title, in Ae 
year 1139, to the commencement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, was not then terminated. Through the fourteenth 
century we observe, with a single exception, a succession 
of the wisest and ablest sovereigns ; and the fifteenth 
was ennobled by that splendid train of maritime dis- 
covery, which appears to have been the peculiar function 
of this people® * 

The single exception, occurring among the sovereigns 
of Portugal in the fourteenth century, was Ferdinand, 
whose reign was begun in the year 1 367, and ended in 
the year 1383. During the sixteen years of the reign of 
this prince the nation was distracted by the troubles, 
which had been caused by his indiscretion and unsteadi- 
ness, and particularly by his irregular marriage with 
Leonora de Meneses, whom he had taken from her hus- 
band. Discontents were excited at home, and the nation 
was twice involved in war with the Castilians. The 
issue of these troubles however we discover in the suc- 
ceeding reign, in the very beginning of which we find 
the decisive and memorable battle of Algubarota, which 
during nearly two centuries^* suspended the efforts of the 
Castilians, for the subjugation of the neighbouring king- 
dbiil. Two wars, in which Ferdinand was wantonly 
engaged with that people, had been terminated by the 
mi^iation of the see of Rome, the earlier on conditions 

Hibt. dti Portugal par De la Clede, in the year 1385, and the conqueatof For- 
tome i. pp. 302 — 330. iugal was efiEecM by Philip II. of Spain 

^ The battle of Algubarota was fought in the year 1580. 
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%9 the Castilians, the later on eondition^ 
favourable to the Portuguese. The two nations w^e thus 
excited' one against the other during the imprudent reiign 
of this prince ; and a claim of the succession to the 
crown of Portugal at his death having tempted the king 
of Castile to renew hostilities, when a prince of ability 
was in possession of the throne, a decisive engagement 
established the distinctness of the two governments, 
which, as they advanced towards maturity, must other- 
■wise have been afterwards engaged in a more violent 
struggle, and at a more inconvenient time. 

A similar interruption, but of shorter continuance, has 
been remarked ** in the earlier period of the history of 
Portugal ; and it has been shown to have been the crisis 
of the establishment of the papal ascendency over the 
government of the country. This determined its relation 
to the see of Rome, the later its independence of the 
crown of Spain. The greatness of Portugal appears 
accordingly to have advanced in a career, restrained only 
by such interruptions, as were required for ascertaining 
its situation in these important ^particulars. 

The union of Aragon with Castile was effected in the 
year 1479, in consequence of the marriage*® of Ferdinand, 
the infant or prince of the former and king of Sicily with 
Isabella sister of the king of the latter. Thirty-seven 
years before that event the kingdom of Naples had been 
wrested from the family of Anjou, and, in addition 


Ferdinand having died without male 
issue, the king of Castile claimed the suc- 
cession as having married his daughter, 
but the people of Portugal, averse from 
the dominion of the Castilians, set aside 
his pretension, and raised a new family to 
the throne. — De la Clede, tome i. pp. 
331—359. 

Book i. ch. xiv. 

This alliance was at the same time 
sott^t by Alphonso ki^ of PortugaL 
Isabella prefened the prince of Aragon, 


pdrhaps to thwart the marquess de ' Vih 
lena, the king’s &ivouiite, who feared the 
character of Ferdinand. — De Marlas, 
tome iii. p. 316. If Isabella had made 
the contrary choice, the whole system of 
Kurope might have been embarrassed. 
Isabella succeeded to the crown of Cas- 
tile in the year 1474, and Ferdinand to 
that of Aragon in the year 1479, having 
been in the year 1475 crowned king of 
Castile. 
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to that of Sicily, had been united^® to the kingdom, of 
Aiagon. When this connexion had been effected with 
southern Italy, the function of Aragon appears to have 
been discharged, and its distinctness from Castile to have 
had no longer an object. The dnion of the two Spanish 
crowns was then, on the contrary, the natural process, by 
which the connexion formed with the two Sicilies was 
extended to Castile. 

It has been already remarked that the long postpone- 
ment of the extinction of the Moorish power was bene- 
ficial to Spain, inasmuch as it retained within the country 
the industry and refinement which had been revived in 
the little kingdom of Granada. The influence of the 
protracted weakness of Castile which was the cause of 
that postponem*ent, may now be indicated, as it affected 
the indepRudpnce of the two lesser governments of Aragon 
and Portugal, If the Castilians had advanced to great- 
ness with little interruption, they must have so overborne 
these less considerable kingdoms, as to have suppressed 
the operations, which have been represented as their 
respective functions ; Aragon could not have formed its 
connexion with Sicily and Naples, nor would Portugal 
have been enabled and disposed to effect her great 
achievements of discovery and conquest. As these 
events actually occurred, we find all so arranged, as to 
preclude any embarrassing interference. The kingdom 
of Naples had been acquired by the Aragonian family 
of Sicily thirty-seven years before Aragon became con- 
nected with Castile, and the Cape of Good Hope had 
been passed by the Portuguese eight years before the 
conquest of Granada established the power of the central 
monarchy of Spain. 

The two kingdoms of Naples and family. A re-union was effected by Fer- 
Sidly were however again separated after dinand king of Aragon and Sicily m the 
a union of thirteen years, but both were year 1503 . 
governed by branches of the Aragonian 
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The kingdom of Granada was at length predisposed 
m a very remarkable manner to receive its termination 
from Castile. The prosperity of this kingdom had been 
checked from time to time by various seditions, in which 
the Castilians occasionally interfered ; but in the year . 
1482”, or ten years before its subjugation, the son of the 
king revolted against him, and in the following year the 
brother of the king was set up by a third party, as the 
only person capable of delivering the state. While the 
state was thus destroying itself, Ferdinand had only to 
maintain the public distractions by supporting the young 
prince, who was the weakest of the three chiefs. The 
brother of the king solicited aid from the sovereigns of 
Africa, in vain, either because the Moors of Africa were 
engaged in other wars, or because the Christians com- 
manded the communication between the t’^o .countries. 
In such circumstances the ruin of the kingdom was in- 
evitable, and it was accordingly reduced to submission in 
the beginning of the year 1492. 

Ferdinand by this conquest became sovereign of the 
whole of the peninsula except Portugal and Navarre. 
Portugal long retained its distinctness, and again re- 
covered it after an interval of sixty years ; but Navarre 
was speedily absorbed into the new monarchy of Spain. 
The little kingdom of Navarre, which, by the marriage 
of its queen, had in the year 1284” passed into the royal 
family of France, was separated after forty-three years 
from the royal family, though still governed by sove- 
reigns of the same nation. From this year the tran- 
quillity of Navarre was much disturbed, and from the 
year 1425 its history was a series of perpetual agitation. 
The little state*® being divided by factions, headed by 

, ^ De Maries, tome iii. pp. 326 — 380. et de Portugal, tome i. pp. 410, 460. Paris, 

Mariana, book xxv. ch. iii. 1765. 

Abr6ge Chron. del’Hist. d’Kspagne “ Revol. d’Espagne, tome iii. pp. 472, 
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balance of the two parties. In the year 149() John III. 
abandoned the wise conduct of his predecessors, and, 

• attaching himself to one of the* two parties, drove the 
other into a connexion with Ferdinand, who eagerly 
availed himself of this opportunity of further aggrandise- 
ment. 

Whether we regard Navarre as forming with Aragon 
and Castile a little system of political interests, in which 
it served to maintain an equilibrium, or as a medium 
of national communication between the neighbouring 
countries of France and Spain, which would otherwise 
have been precluded from intercourse by the Pyrenean 
mountains, in either view the utility of its separate 
existence cnn^t have at this time ceased. When Aragon 
and Castile had been united under a common sovereign, 
it was no longer required for balancing their opposing 
interests ; and when the time was approaching, in which 
Spain, connected with Austria, was to be involved in a 
long series of hostility against France, it ceased to be 
expedient that the latter country should be politically 
connected with a territory included within the limits of 
the former. 

The connexion of Spain with the house of Austria 
and the empire was effected by a combination of va- 
rious occurrences Philip, archduke of Austria and 
son of the emperor Maximilian, married Joanna the 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, king and queen of 
Castile and Aragon. Isabella, in whose right alone 
!perdinand had become king of Castile, died in the year 
l5&4, having appointed Ferdinand to be regent of that 
kingddmj until her grandson Charles, the son of Philip, 

“ RobertBon’ft Charles V., vol. ii. p. 1 — 3. 


fwp powerful families, 
ntv only by an unfemi 


kings mainitaii^d their autho- 
r vierilance in preservinff the 
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should have attained to full age. Philip, ip a visit to 
Spain, had ofiTended Isabella, who on this accopni be- 
queathe^ the, regency to her husband, Joanna having 
been necessarily excluded on account of her entire in- 
capacity of mind. The pride of the Castilians how- 
ever revolted against the sole government of a king of 
Aragon, especially as the character of Ferdinand was 
severe and unamiable. Two years therefore after the 
death of Isabella, Ferdinand was set aside, and Joanna 
and Philip were declared queen and king of Castile. 
The reign of Philip having been terminated by a fever 
within three months after his elevation, it became un- 
avoidable that the regency should be again committed 
to the king of Aragon. That prince then by his prudent 
administration reconciled the Castilians *tcr his govern- 
ment. His death, which happened in the year 1516, 
bequeathed to Charles, afterwards emperor, who was 
then aged sixteen, the united crowns of Castile, Aragon, 
and Navarre, together with the crown of the two Sicilies. 

In these events a singular combination of circum- 
stances favourable to the succession of Charles V. is 
plainly discoverable, and it mifst be acknowledged that 
some such combination was required for transferring 
the sovereignty of Spain to a family of German princes. 
The incurable incapacity of Joanna just fitted her for 
transmitting the crown through the medium of a re- 
gency. The original appointment of Ferdinand, while 
it offended the Castilians, disposed them to admit more 
cheerfully the pretensions of the archduke Philip. The 
death of Philip left an opportunity to Ferdinand fo^" 
exercising vigour and activity in regulating and ex- 
tending the monarchy of Spain. The death of Ferdinand, 
happening as soon as his grandson Charles could b§ 
considered competent to assume the government, re- 
moved the impediment, which might have been pre- 
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seated by his possession of the sovereign power, as his 
wise nomination of the celebrated Ximenes to the re- 
gency, during the absence of his grandson, provided 
the means of overcoming the remaining jealousy of the 
people. 

While the other governments of the peninsula were 
thus engaged, Portugal began and prosecuted her splen- 
did series of discovery and conquest in the distant 
regions of the earth, and even led the Spanish monarchy 
to emulate her enterprising spirit. New worlds were 
accordingly thrown open to the energies of Europe, just 
as the system of its political relations was to be ad- 
justed ; and, while new resources were furnished to its 
states, the general excitement of industry gave import- 
ance to the lbw*er ordefs in every community, and intro- 
duced intp its monarchies some additional feeling of 
independence. 

It is remarkable that not only Africa is said to have 
been circumnavigated by the ancients, but even some 
progress had been made in a later age by the voyagers 
of the north in the discovery of the existence of a western 
continent*®, so that both* the memorable enterprises of 
this period had been anticipated. The accounts, which 
have been given of the two ancient circumnavigations of 
Africa, have indeed been very generally questioned ; but 
the great geographer of our time has declared his per- 
suasion of their truth®*, and has even pointed out the 

® A country, which was probably Vbe a pestilence, and weakened by internal 
coast of Labrador or Newfoundland, was dissensions, all remembrance of that 
discovered by an Icelander named Biam country was at length utterly obliterated^ 
in the year 1001, and call^ Vinland on and the Norwegian Vinlanders, having 
account of some vines, which are said to no lon^r any connexion with Europe, 
have grown there. From the year 1121 were either incorporated with their bar«^ 
this country appears to have been for- barian neighbours, or overpowered by 
gotten in the north; and that part of them and destroyed. — lutrod. i, PHist. 
Greenland, which had embraced Chris- de Dannemarc par Mallet, ch. xi. 
tianity, having been lost, Iceland also ^ Rennell's ^ography of Harodotui, 
having declined from its former condition, p. 676, &c. Loud* 1800. 
and m northern nations being wasted by 
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mflnences of winds and currents, whicli facilitated 
the attempt, as originally made from the eastern side of 
that continent. This first circumnavigation is said to 
have been effected by Necho king of Eg 3 rpt, about six 
hundred years before the Christian era. The other, 
which he believes to have been effected not long after- 
wards, is said to have been conducted by Hanno a Car- 
thaginian, and to have been begun from the west. All 
other knowledge of these expeditions having been lost, 
these accounts were regarded by subsequent writers as 
fictitious. The Portuguese however were not destitute 
of information®^, fitted to encourage an adventurous 
mind to attempt again this great experiment of maritime 
enterprise. Independently of other information con- 
cerning the form and extent of Africa’, which might 
have been current among the Arabs, and therefore might 
have been communicated to the Christians of the Spanish 
peninsula, the great or ambient sea is particularly de- 
scribed by Abulfeda, who died in the year 1331. It 
has accordingly been related of prince Henry, the illus- 
trious patron of Portuguese discovery, that he returned 
from the siege of Ceuta in Africa impressed with a 
strong disposition to attempt the discovery of unknown 
countries. 

To the accomplishment of this important and arduous 
undertaking Portugal appears to have been most appro- 
priately adapted. Mountainous yet fertile, it was fitted 
to nourish a bold and crowded population : stretching 
along the western ocean, it was fitted to dispose its 
inhabitants to encounter the hazards of extended navi- 
gation: adjacent to the Atlantic shore of the African 
continent, it tempted them to proceed in their coasting 

** Renneirs Geography of Herodotus, Spain. — Kesandii Antiq. Lusit. 1. iiL; 
pp. 687, 688. quoted by Mickle, Trausl. of the Lmiad, 

** Portugal was called the marrow of vol. i, p. 37. Dobl, 1791. 
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voyages from one promontory to another, until , they 
should reach its long-sought extremity : and .weSted by 
a crusade from the dominion of the Moors, it was. inha- 
bited by a people filled with an unconquerable zeal for 
propagating their religion amoag unbelieving nations. 
Even the limitation of Portugal, on its northern side, 
appears to have contributed a share of influence, as it 
seems to have precluded the country from European 
connexion, and thus to have devoted it to the navigation 
of the ocean*®. The princes too of this country formed 
an extraordinary succession of able sovereigns, inter- 
rupted only by exceptions instrumental in adjusting the 
external relations of the government. The character of 
prince Henry, the great patron of discovery, is also 
deserving of* particular attention, for the difficulties, 
which he^ encountered, afford a decisive proof, that the 
judicious and indefatigable patronage of such a prince 
could alone surmount the impediments opposed to it by 
the apprehensions of his countrymen*’. 

The Portuguese voyages of discovery were begun so 
early, as in the year 1410®, when prince Henry fitted 


^ In the later relations of Portugal 
the interposition of Spanish provinces has 
served in particular to detach the country 
more eff^ually from its original con- 
nexion with France, and to leave it open 
for forming one with England. 

The endeavours, which had heen 
made for about eigh^ years, to discover 
the East Indies by the southern ocean, 
had been the favourite topic of complaint, 
and never was any measure more ui^- 
pular than the expedition of Grama. Kra- 
manueVs council were almost unanimous 
gainst the attempt. Some dreaded the 
introduction of wealth, and its attendants 
luxury and effeminacy ; others affirmed 
that no adequate advantages could arise 
from so perilous and remote a navigation ; 
others were alarmed, lest the Egyptian 
sultan should be di^leased ; and others 
foresaw, that its success would combine 
aU the princes of Christendom in aleague 


for the destruction of Portugal. If glory, 
interest, or the propagation of the gospel 
were desired, Africa and Ethiopia, th^ 
said, afforded both nearer and more ad- 
vantageous fields. The thousands, who 
crowded the shore, wheu Gama gave his 
sails to the wind, have been described by 
Osorio, as uttering the lamentations of a 
funeral. — De Rebus Emmanuelis, lib. i. 
p. 17. Coloniae, 1586. 

De la Clede, liv. xi. xiii. 

the genius then 

Of navigation, that in hopeless sloth 
Had slumbered on the vast Atlantic deep 
For idle ages, starting, heard at last 
The Lusitanian prince, who, heaven-in- 
spired, 

To love of useful glory roused mankind. 
And in unbounded commerce mixed the 
world. 

Thomson's Summer, 1006, Ac. 
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proceeded sixty leag^OCM 

Odpe>iN«mjr «%ftHicantly thus denominated ih)m the 
Be^tuguese * negative, as the supposed limit of' naval 
aelrdfiturei ■ In the year 1420 the same prince sent' out 
three ^ips^ two of which for the first time ventured 
into the- ocean, where they discovered Madeira and 
some other islands. The progress of discovery was 
however so slow, that Henry did not live to see its 
accomplishment. From the year 1420, fifty years 
elapsed before any vessel doubled the cape of Sierra 
Leone ; nor was it until the year 1484, that Bartho- 
lomew Diaz sailed round the southern cape of Africa, 
which he named the Cape of Storms, but his sovereign 
more appropriately the Cape of Good Hope. Thirteen 
years still elapsed, before the bonclucfing effort was 
exerted, Vasques de Gama not having been, sent out 
until the year 1497. The foundation of the oriental 
empire of Portugal was laid by Alfonso Albuquerque**, 
who was sent out in the year 1508, and held the govern- 
ment of India little more than five years. 

The commerce of the east has been in every age the 
grand source of commercial prosperity. The natural 
productions of the eastern countries afford gratifications, 
which have been uniformly prized by the luxurious; 
and such are the ingenuity, the industry, and the mode- 
ration of their inhabitants, that their manufactures, both 
by their elegance and by their cheapness*®, have com- 


He established two capitals of this 
Indian empire, Goa and Malacca, having; 
extended his settlements from Ormuz in 
Persia to the Chinese sea. Of the wis- 
dom and justice, with which he formed 
this empire, the noblest attestation was 
borne in the afRiction, with which his 
memory was cherished among the natives. 
The pnn^ of India clothed themselves 
in mourning on his death, and it became 
custpmaiy for the Mohammedan and 
Gemoo inhabitants of Goa, when wrong- 
ed by his countrymen, to weep at ius 

VOL. II. 


tomb, utter their complmnts to his manet, 
and* call upon his God to avenge their 
injuries. — Mickle’s Traiisl. of the Lusiad, 
vol. i. p. 126 — 130. The Indian em- 
pire of Portugal was completed by John 
cle Castro, the fourth viceroy. — Ibid., vol. 
ii. p. 452, note. He first brought the 
orange-tree to Europe. — Ibid., vol. i. p. 
170. 

^ The application of steam to mann- 
facture has latterly destroyed this advan- 
tage. muslins being now export^ tp 
India, 


R 
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manded the most eager competition. It l^as been 
estimated by doctor Robertson®^ that the Portuguese, 
when they had discovered the naval communication with 
India, might supply the other nations of Europe with 
these commodities at a rate less than one half of that, 
at which they had been sold by the Venetians. The 
historian of the league of Cambrai says, that they sold 
them at one-fourth of the customary price®*. This 
sudden and considerable diminution of price, while it 
at once deprived the Venetians of that traffic, by which 
especially their republic had been aggrandised, gave 
occasion to a very considerable augmentation of the 
demand for eastern goods in every part of Europe, and 
consequently increased very much the activity of that 
domestic industry, by which the means of purchasing 
these luxuries were to be provided. 

The Venetians could not suffer the very stamina of 
their wealth and power to be thus destroyed, without 
exerting some effort to maintain them. They accord- 
ingly leagued themselves with the sultan of Egypt, 
supplying him with timber and ammunition for vessels 
to be despatched from the Red Sea. The league of 
Cambrai however, by which in the year 1508 the kings 
of France and Spain, the pope, and the emperor, were 
all confederated against the republic, paralysed just at 
this time the power of Venice, and thus critically dis- 
abled it for exerting such efforts to preserve its eastern 
commerce, as might too much have interfered with the 
establishment of the Portuguese dominion in India. 
This is a very remarkable instance of the co-operation 
of remote and unconnected causes. The combination of 
political agencies, which was employed in extending 
through Europe the relations of a federative policy, 

HUt Disquis. concerning India, pp. ® Hist, de la Ligue laite a Cambray, 
201,202. London, 1799. &c., tome ii. p, 265. Iiaye,1710. 
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arranged among the Italian states by Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
served also to facilitate the great revolution of modem 
commerce, by which it was spread over the ocean. Nop 
were these results distinct and independent, for from the 
extension of commerce* sprang the greatness of the Bri- 
tish empire, by which the federative system of Europe 
was ultimately maintained. 

In estimating the importance of the Portuguese dis- 
covery, our consideration should however by no means 
be limited to the extension of the commerce of Europe®, 
for it may easily be shown to have had a very direct 
connexion with the safety of the growing system of 
European policy. The Ottoman power had in the year 
1453 been established within the limits ^of Europe by 
the capture of Constantinople, and was then prepared to 
give to the resources of the Mohammedan nations all 
the energy of a new sovereignty. The eastern dominion 
of the Arabs having given to them the commerce of 
India, the discoveries and establishments of the Portu- 
guese wrested from the Mohammedans the important 
traffic of the east, at the very time when the recent 
triumph, gained over the Greek empire by the Turks, 
had rendered them most formidable antagonists to the 
rest of Europe. The Turkish power, deprived of the 
trade of India, might serve to compress into a closer 
connexion the political system of Christendom, and to 
repel its commercial activity from the ancient channels 
into the more extensive ranges of modern traffic ; but, 
if possessed of that trade, it A'ould have been too pow- 
erful for the Christian states, and would have destroyed 
instead of merely compressing. The Portuguese may 
accordingly be considered as having completed the cm-? 
sades®*; and, as the historian of the Roman empire has 


” Mickle’* Tronel. of the Lusiad, Toh i. p. 175. 


•« Ibid., Td.ii.p. 444. 
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a4lDi]tted®, that the first of these expeditions might have 
been justified by a consideration of the danger of the 
Qreek empire, so did their completion preserve, in the 
ve^ crisis of its formation, the federative system of 
Christendom. The Portuguese were indeed actuated 
by a correspondent principle of religious hostility, the 
propagation of their faith having been a grand and pre- 
vailing motive in all these enterprises®®. 

The reduction of the Mohammedan dominion in India 
was a work, which required a people, whom, though 
bordering the ocean, their local circumstances had ren- 
dered much more military than commercial. India was 
not an unimproved and thinly inhabited country, inviting 
the resort of ^dyenturers, and offering to them the pos- 
session of its vacant regions. Establishments could 
• • 

Decline and Fall, &c., vol. vi. p. 10. 

About six years after Gama’s disco- 
very of India, the sultan of Egypt sent 
Maunis, the abbot of the monks at Jcru- 
talem, who inhabited Mount Sion, on an 
embassy to pope Julius 11. The sultan, 
threatening to treat the Christians of the 
east with great severity in case of refu- 
sal, entreated the pope to desire Kmmiv 
uuel king of Portugal to send no more 
fleets to the Indian seas. The pope sent 
Maurus to Emmanuel, who in reply as- 
sured him. that no threats, no dangers, 
could make him alter hist resolutions, la- 
menting that it had not yet been in his 
power to fulfil his promise of demolishing 
the sepulchre, and of erasing from the 
earth every memorial of Mohammed. 

Tins, he added, was the first purpose of 
sending his fleets to India. — Osorio, p. 

111. But, whatever they professed, or 
even felt in Kuroi^e, the Portuguese wefe 
in the east too much occupied in accpiir- 
ing territory and riches, to give much 
attention to religious concerns, and at 
length they proved themselves to be more 
anxious to reduce the ancient Christians of 
that country into subjection to the see of 
Rome, than to proselyte the infidels.— Hist, 
of the Church of Malabar by Geddes, p. 

4. Lond. 1694. lu the year 1599 a synod 
was assembled at Diamper, in which the 
sph^tual conquest of these Christians wns 


effected. But from this very time is dated 
the decline of the Portuguese power in 
India, and it has been, in part at least, 
ascribed to Ihe ambitious ])olicy mani- 
fested in this transaction. — Ibid., p. 412, 
note. The Christians found by the Por- 
tuguese in India had during thirteen cen- 
turies been governed by a succession of 
bishops, sent to them by the patriarch of 
Antioch. The churches on the sea-coast 
were at this time compelled to acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of the pope, aud 
adopt the doctrines of Rome ; but those 
of the interior country, rejecting the claim 
of ecclesiastical dominion, sought refuge 
in the mountains under the protection of 
the native princes. These protestants of 
the east, as they have been justly deno- 
minated by iloctor Buchanan, lay con- 
cealed in their retreats, and were scarcely 
known to exist, when they were discovered 
by the enterprising zeal* of this inquirer. 
He has reported, that the doctrines of 
those Syrian Christians at this day are 
pure, and agree in all essential articles 
with the church of England ; and that in 
particular they hold the same doctrines 
of atonement aud sanctification, and 
their creed accords with the Athanasian, 
except in not containing the damnatory 
clauses. — Buchanan’s Christian Re- 
searches in Asia, pp. 109, 123, 124. 
Loud. 1811. 
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there be formed only by efforts of military prowess, the 
country being already occupied by powerful kingdoms, 
for which the common interest of the Mohammedan 
nations procured during almost a century the most stre- 
nuous assistance from Egypt and Constantinople. The 
irruption of Tamerlane, towards the end of the four- 
teenth century, appears to have weakened the establish- 
ments of the Mohammedans in India, and thus to have 
prepared them for the subsequent successes of the Por- 
tuguese. Much however remained to be accomplished, 
and Portugal sent' into the east a succession of heroes. 
When indeed the military heroism of this nation had 
erected an Indian empire on the ruin of the Moham- 
medan power, it might be safqly transferred to a com- 
mercial people. The Dutch accordingly possessed 
themselves of the important stations of the? edstern trade 
during the temporary suspension of the independence of 
Portugal, when that kingdom had been by Philip II. of 
Spain united with his hereditary crown, this commercial 
revolution explaining the bearing of that political com- 
bination. 

The discovery of a maritime communication with the 
east would have produced its effects very imperfectly, if 
Columbus had not at the same time discovered the ex- 
istence of a western region, which was to furnish a more 
abundant supply of the precious metals, as the discovery 
of the mines of the Hartz had before made provision for 

^ He was probably bom in Genoa, ^lage of Casfile. Much of his earlier 
where his father was lonj^ resident. His life is supposed to have been passed in 
name was Colombo, latinized by himself voyaging in the Mediterranean. He ar- 
into Columbus in his earlier letters, agree- rived at Lisbon about the year 1470, and 
ably to the custom of the time. When there acquired a knowledge of the enter- 
he went to Spain he changed his name prises made under the direction of prince 
to Colon, the reason of which, assigned by Henry. He left Portugal in the year 
his son, was that his descendants might 1484, and went to Spmn in the year 
he distinguished from collateral brancnes 1486. — Irving’s Hist, of the Idfe and 
of his family. Colonus, supposed to be Voyages of Columbus, vol. i pp. 5— ^8, 
the Roman original of the name, he ah- 15, 22, 40, 80, 90, 101, 187« X 40 iiid« 
breviated to Colon, to adapt it to the Ian- 1828. 
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the limited commerce of Germany. As the people of 
India required little except the productions furnished by 
their own industry, the trade of that country had been 
managed chiefly by the exportaticpi of those metals, and 
for extending it a new and copious supply of them was 
indispensably required. This was accordingly the first 
result of the efforts of Columbus, though his object had 
been to arrive at the east by a shorter and easier voyage 
than the circumnavigation of Africa, which the Portu- 
guese were at this time prosecuting. If he had suc- 
ceeded in his expectation of reaching India, the two 
nations would probably have met in the east, and have 
contended for the prize, until both had been exhausted 
in the struggiet Disappointed as he was by the dis- 
covery of an intervening continent, they peaceably co- 
operated to tlJe extension of the commerce of Europe. 

This other great enterprise had been most season- 
ably facilitated by the invention of the astrolabe®*, which 
had grown out of the anxious desire of John II. king of 
Portugal to prosecute with more celerity and effect the 
circumnavigation of Afrioa. Calling on the learned of 
his kingdom, he required them to consider, how science 
might be applied to the improvement of the skill of his 
mariners, and an instrument was devised, by which the 
seaman, observing with it the altitude of the sun, could 
ascertain his distance from the equator. The mariner’s 
compass had before facilitated the navigation of the 
Mediterranean ; the astrojabe at this time opened the 
navigation of the ocean. 

Even with this assistance however Columbus might 
have shrunk from his enterprise, if two considerable 

* Irvinff *8 Hist, of the Life and Voyages ving adds, was one of those timely events, 
of Columhus, vol. i. p. 76. This instru- which seem to have something providen- 
ment has since been improved and modi- tial in them. It was immediately after 
fied into the modem quadrant, of which, tins event, that Columbus proposed bis 
even at its first introduction, it possessed voyage of discoveiy to the crown of Pot- 
all the essential advantages. The applica- tn^.'^lbid., p. 78. 
tion of the astrolabe to navigation, Mr. Ir- 
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errors* had Hot powerfully impressed his imagination. 
One of these was a persuasion, that the most eastern 
part of Asia known to the ancients could not be sepa- 
rated from the Azores hy more than a third part of the 
circumference of the globe; the other, that Asia ex- 
tended much further to the east, so as to diminish much 
the intervening distance. An error similar to these may 
be supposed to have encouraged the circumnavigation 
of Africa, it being believed^® that that continent was ter- 
minated near the equinoctial line. 

The first discovery" of Columbus, that of San 
Salvador or Cat Island, one of the Bahama islands, was 
effected in the year 1492, and therefore in the interval 
between the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, ac- 
complished by Bartholomew de Diaz in the year 1486, 
and the voyage of Vasquez de Gama to India *n the year 
1498. But, though Columbus^ afterwards discovered 
the main-land of America, he was not the first European, 
who reached the western continent. Sebastian Cabot, a 
Venetian resident in England, excited by the general 
admiration of the success of Columbus, who was believed 
to have accomplished the much-desired passage to India, 
undertook to arrive at the same country by a shorter 
course, steering towards the north-west, and in the year 
1497“ ranged along the coast of North America, a year 


^ Among the authorities, which had 
assisted in leading him into these errors, 
his son has from his papers cited the opi- 
nion of Aristotle, Seneca, and Pliny, that 
one might pass from Cadiz to India in a 
few days; and also of Strabo, who ob- 
served that the ocean surrounds the earth, 
bathing on the east the shores of India, 
on the west those of Spain and Maurita;- 
nia, so that it is easy to navigate from 
one to another on the same parallel. — Ir- 
,ving*s Hist, of the Life and Voyages of 
Columbus, vol. i. p. 55. 

^ Mickle’s Transl. of tiie Lusxad, vol. i. 
p. 48; note. 


In this voyage he also discovered 
Cuba, and St. Domingo, or Haiti. — Ibid., 
pp^237, 249, 267,303. In this voyage too 
the variation of the compass was for the 
first time noticed. — Ibid., p. 201. 

^ In the year 1498, in his third voy- 
age, he discovered the main-land of South 
America, adjacent to the Gulf of Paria, 
In the year 1502, in his fourth, he dis- 
covered the coast of Honduras. — Ibid., 
vol. ii. p. 383 ; vol. iii. p. 204. 

^ Hackluyt’s Voyages, vol. iii. pp. 6, 7. 
Lond. 1600. 
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before Columbus entered the Gulf of Paria. The pre- 
paration for a war with Scotland withdrew the ettention 
of the English from such enterprises, and abandoned 
them to the Spaniards and Portuguese. From both 
Cabot however and Columbus has been taken the honour 
of bestowing a name upon the newly-discovered con- 
tinent. Amerigo Vespucci a Florentine, who in the year 
1499 engaged in a private adventure of discovery, pub- 
lished on his return an account of his voyage, which 
attracted so much attention, that his name was after some 
time given to the country, which he untruly pretended 
to have first visited in a previous voyage, performed in 
the year 1497“. In the last year of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Pedro ^lyarez Cabral, sailing to India, accident- 
ally discovered Brazil^® for the Portuguese, the only 
important* possession, which continued to our time to 
belong to that people. The grand series of naval enter- 
prises of this period was completed by the voyage of 
Magalhaens“, who in the year 1520 passed into the 
Pacific Ocean by the strait since designated by his name, 
and one of whose five slyps, after he had been killed in 
one of the islands of that sea, accomplished the first 
circumnavigation of the globe 

That the discovery of Columbus should have be- 
longed to the Spanish government, though previously 
offered to Portugal, was primarily the result of the 
treachery with which an attempt was made to defraud 
him of his enterprise, by sending out a ship with the 


** In a letter, written bjr him in the 
year 1504, he represented himself as hav- 
^ performed four voyages to the New 
■World, in the first of which, alleged to 
have been performed in the year 1497, 
he claimed to have discovered Paria. 
The question has been minutely consi* 
dered by Mr. Irving, who has come to 
the conclusion, that he did not perform 
such a voyage.--Bist. of the Life and 


Voyages of Columbus, vol. iv. p. 172, &c. 

Robertson’s Hist, of America, vol. i. 
p.213. Lond.1803. 

De la Clede, tome i. p. 627. 

^ This voyage was begun on the 10th 
day of Augiist in the year 1519, and com- 
pleted on the 8th day of September in 
the year 1522, so that it occupied three 
years and twenty-nine days.-.lbid. 

^ Irving, vol L p. 87, &c. 
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instructidns, which he had furnished. Genoa, to 
which he is said to have then repeated a proposition 
formerly made, was at that time incapable of the 
effort He finally placed his reliance on the govern- 
ments of England and Spain, and, while he despatched 
his brother Bartholomew to the court of Henry VIL, 
the English sovereign, he himself resorted to Ferdinand 
and Isabella, with whom he succeeded after a tedious 
solicitation of six years. In this interval the application 
of his brother had been approved by Henry VII. ; but 
the consent of this monarch came too late for Colum- 
bus had already prevailed with the Spanish sovereigns 
Magalhaens appears to have been a native of Portugal 
and to have been driven into the service of Spain, by the 
refusal of Emmanuel king of that country to augment, 
by so small an addition as that of half a ducat each 
month, a pension which he enjoyed as the reward of 
distinguished services performed in India. So trivial 
was the motive, which prompted this navigator to avenge 


Genoa had begun to decay in the 
year 1381, from which time her history 
is a series of discord and humiliation. 

Bartholomew, who had been de- 
spatched in the year 1485, was taken in 
his passage by pirates, who chained him 
to the oar. He at length efiected his 
escape, and in the year 1489 arrived in 
England, where for some time he found 
it necessary to seek a subsistence by 
making maps and charts. When at last 
he was able to procure an audience of the 
king, the scheme was approved, and he 
was sent to bring Columbus to England ; 
but, before he arrived in Spain, his bro- 
ther had sailed on his second voyage.— 
Henry’s Hist of Britain, vol. xii. p. 311. 

The conditions of the agreement 
were: 1. That Columbus should have 
for himself, his heirs and successors, the 
office of admiral in all the lands, which 
he might discover, with honours and pre- 
rogatives similar to those enjoyed by the 
high admiral of Castile. 2. That he 
should be viceroy over all the said lands, 
with the privilege of nominating for the 


government of each island or province 
tlnee candidates, one of whom should be 
selected by the sovereigns. 3. That he 
should be entitled to reserve to himself 
one*tenth of the profit on all merchandip^ 
within his admiralty. 4. Tliat he, or bis 
lieutenant, should be sole judge ,4n all 
causes arising out of traffic between those 
countries and Spain, provided that the 
high admiral of Castile had similar juris- 
diction in his district. 5. That he might 
then, and at all subsequent times, contri- 
bute an eighth part of the expense of fitting 
out vessels to sail on this enterprise, and 
receive an eighth part of the profits. — 
Irving’s Hist, of the Life and Voyages 
of Columbus, vol. i. pp. 169, 170. He 
returned to Spain for the last time in the 
year 1504; but in the same year died 
Isabella, and with her died his hope of 
realizing the conditions, which should 
secure honour and advantage to himself 
and his posterity. He himself died in 
the year 1506. — ^Ibid., vol. iv. p. 1«— 4S. 

" De la Clede, tome Lp. 626. 
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himself, by leading the rivals of his country through 
another course to the Moluccas, which he maintained to 
belong to them in the distribution of the newly dis- 
covered countries of the globe 


The Roman pontiff, on the applica- 
tion of Ferdinand of Spain, in the year 
1493, ordained, that the division should 
he made by an imaginary line, conceived 
to be drawn from pole to pole a hundred 
leagues westward from the Azores and 
Cape de Verde isles; but, the king of 


Portugal objecting to that division, it was 
in the same year agreed between the two 
kings, that the line should be removed 
two hundred and seventy leagues further 
towards the west. — Anderson’s Hist, of 
Commerce, vol. i. p. 316. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of the history of France^ from the first meeting of the states-general in 
the year 1303 to the accession of Francis J. in the year 1515. 


War with England begun in the year 1339. — Jacquerie, and ruin of the states-general, 
1358. — ^Treaty of Bretigni concluded, 1360. — Aggrandisement of the Parlia- 
meut. — ^War renewed with England, 1369. — ^Treaty of Troyes concluded, 1420.^ 
Henry VI. of England king of France, 1422. — Maid of Orleans, 1429. — War with 
England ended, 1457. — Territories of the duke of Burgundy, except the duchy, 
transferred to Austria, 1477. — Italian expedition of Charles VIII., 1494. — Italian 
expedition of Lewis XII., 1499. 

» * 9 

The history of the government of France has been 
traced to the first meeting of the states-general in the 
year 1303, when the feudal form of government, which 
had been established in the tenth century, may be 
considered as having ceased to be the ostensible con- 
stitution of the state. The habits of that system did 
indeed long subsist in France, and many of its distinc- 
tions were abolished only by the recent revolution ; but 
the public government of the nation ceased to be feudal, 
when its concerns began to be debated in a convention 
of representatives of the different orders of the state. 
The present chapter will comprehend the period of time, 
within which was comprised the whole series of these 
national assemblies, ending in that species of moderated 
despotism, to which Montesquffeu has appropriated the 
name of monarchy, as distinguished from a simple des- 
potism on the one part, and on the other from a limited 
ani balanced royalty. 

The review of the interior history of the French 
government is particularly interesting, as it presents a 
very remarkable contrast to the progressive formation of 
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our valued constitution. In the history of ' the British 
constitution we perceive a continual advancement towards 
the attainment of public liberty, from the humble begin- 
ning of popular representation in the reign of Henry 
III., to the completion of a mixed and balanced govern- 
ment at the revolution, which placed William III. upon 
the throne. In that of the French government we 
observe the representatives of cities introduced at once 
with full and equal powers into the assemblies of the 
nation ; but we see these assemblies disappointing the 
hopes of the people, and after two centuries of inter- 
rupted and precarious existence sinking into disuse, and 
giving place to the vague pretensions of a judicial body, 
the parliament of the capital. By investigating the 
causes of sucli a difierence in the results of these two 
great prccq^ses of political interests, a distinct concep- 
tion of the peculiar nature of the British government 
may best be acquired. 

France, under the third race of kings was, until the 
reign of Lewis IX., which was begun in the year 1226, 
wholly destitute of a legislative power, the regulations 
made by the predecessors of this prince being treaties 
concluded between the king and individual nobles, not 
general determinations binding through the whole extent 
of the community. The appeals however, which were 
latterly introduced, contributed much to cause the king 
to be considered as the guardian of the customs of the 
kingdom, and from this character to the assumption of a 
legislative authority the 'transition was natural and easy. 
The personal qualities of Lewis IX. favoured this im- 
portant modification of the government. While the 
confidence inspired by his virtues disposed the people to 
acquiesce in his ordinances, he was careful to begin with 
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prosc^ing only those abuses, of which they generally 
complained, and to manage their prejudices with atten- 
tion and prudence. The nobles were conciliated by 
relinquishing to them the fines levied for offences com- 
mitted within their lands. The clergy, jealous of the 
power of the nobles, by which their own had been re- 
pressed, were of themselves sufficiently eager to aggran- 
dise the royal authority. But nothing contributed so 
much to invest the king with a legislative character, as 
the introduction of the new jurisprudence, which was 
substituted for the barbarous trial by combat. In the 
reign of Philip III., which followed that of Lewis IX., 
it was found necessary to introduce into the parliament 
persons of inferior rank, who were competent to conduct 
the formalities of judicial proceedings. These soon 
became the principals in that jurisdiction, of, which they 
had been at first but the humble assistants ; and the 
nobles, disgusted with an attendance on the courts, for 
which they were so little qualified, not only withdrew 
their own presence, but abandoned to the king the 
appointment of the persons, by whom they were suc- 
ceeded. The king accordingly, at the commencement of 
each parliament, nominated its members, and these were 
naturally disposed to enlarge the authority of the crown, 
on which they depended, in opposition to the nobles, by 
whom they were despised. 

In consequence of the change thus begun by Lewis 
IX., Philip IV., who began his reign in the year 1285 , 
was the sole legislator of his kingdom ; but the nation 
was still animated by a haughty spirit of independence, 
which admonished him to exercise the prerogative with 
a cautious circumspection. In this situation the pecu- 
niary embarrassment of Philip, combined with the con- 
test, in which this embarrassment involved him with 
the Roman pontiff, determined him, after some trials of 
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authority, to convene a general assembly composed of 
all the orders of the nation. As the nobles* were 
limited by customs or charters in regard to the contribu- 
tions, which they exacted from their vassals, they had 
given little opposition to the attempts of the sovereign 
to levy contributions for himself also within their lands 
and were perhaps not dissatisfied with seeing the inha- 
bitants of the towns punished in this manner for the 
independence, to which they aspired. But the uncer- 
tainty and want of correspondence in these operations, 
which he was forced to conduct by insinuation, rather 
than by authority, rendered it desirable that an as- 
sembly should be convened, the resolutions of which 
might experience a prompt and general acquiescence. 

It might *al the first view be supposed, that the 
governments would thenceforward become in a consider- 
able degree aristocratical, or even popular. The nation 
however, on the contrary, appeared to have assembled 
only for the purpose of acknowledging in a more au- 
thentic manner the new prerogative of the sovereign, 
and establishing his authority. The circumstances of 
the nation and the craVty policy of Philip will furnish 
the explanation of the conduct of these conventions of 
the states. The feudal government of France had not 
been fitted to inspire the sentiment of a common interest, 
and to dispose the nation to act according to a concerted 
plan in vindication of its rights. Formed amidst the 
anarchy of a declining dynasty, it cantoned the kingdom 
into lordships, in each of which a chief exercised an 
almost independent power, little connected with the 
other barons, often engaged in hostility with them, and 
alienating by his exactions and violences the other 

* Mably, liv. v. ch. i. pretence of the crusades, and Lewis IX. 

^ Philip 11. had demanded extraor- had exacted them for the relief of his 
diixaiy aids fxom tlis tovns under the own particular necessities. 
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orders of the state. The cities on the other hand were 
adverse to the pretensions of the clergy, equally as of 
the nobles, and therefore not at all disposed to unite 
their interests with those of either of these classes. 
Each of the three orders accordingly, when they met in 
one common assembly, endeavoured to effect its own 
purposes, not by entering into a prudent compromise 
with others, but by conciliating the favour of the sove- 
reign. The public spirit, of which the French people 
was then thus destitute, might perhaps have been gra- 
dually formed, if Philip had not managed with dexterity 
the several assemblies, which he had occasion to con- 
vene. He did not continue to hold meetings of the 
states-general at certain intervals of time, and in certain 
places, which would have given order and consistency 
to their proceedings. Those which he held, ^^ere some- 
times provincial, sometimes confined to one or more 
bailiwicks ; on some occasions he convened the northern 
and southern states in two distinct assemblies ; and he 
carefully avoided determining any particular place or 
time for such associations. He thus disabled the states 
for opposing a systematic resistance to his pretensions ; 
and they evep became instrumental to his aggrandise- 
ment, by causing the ancient parliaments, to which the 
nobles were still in some degree attached, to fall into 
oblivion. 

The direct influence of these assemblies on the forma- 
tion of the French government, appears to have consisted 
in making a transition from tha .disunion and disorder of 
a feudal constitution to a moderate, though not strictly 
a limited monarchy, which should invest the sovereign 
with the legislative power, but should yet admit the 
existence of some kind of appeal to public opinion. The 
importance of their influence in this respect, may be esti- 
mated from the description, which Mably has given of 
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the mternal state of France, as it existed under Philip 
IV. and many of the succeeding princes. We see at 
once, says he, a legislator pretending that the whole 
nation is subject to his authority, nobles who had not 
yet renounced their private wars, and the public order 
so utterly disregarded, that the sovereign was necessi- 
tated to give letters of protection, to appoint particular 
guardians for the defence of churches, monasteries, and 
cities, and to cause the nobles to guarantee by their 
power the execution of the royal ordinances. In this 
state of incoherency the nation must have derived some 
degree of public feeling from the practice of assembling 
the states, though not sufficient to qualify it for the con- 
struction of a balanced constitution. Accustomed to 
meet, however* irregularly, for the consideration of the 
public concerns of the state, it at least learned to regard 
itself as one great community, subject to a common 
government, and was prepared to submit itself without 
any violent struggle to the dominion of the crown, while 
it cherished an indistinct persuasion of the existence of 
certain rights not formally acknowledged. 

The very irregularity *of the composition of the feudal 
government appears to have assisted the transformation, 
which was thus effected by the agency of the states- 
general. Four great fiefs. Burgundy, Aquitaine, Brit- 
tany, and Flanders, though nominally subject to the 
king, as the feudal superior, were really so independent, 
that they were rather enemies, than members of the state. 
The haughty lords of these extensive districts, not choos- 
ing to attend in assemblies*, the only business of which 
was to supply the necessities of the king, suffered the 
feudal principles to be destroyed in their absence, while 
they were themselves regarded as strangers, and even as 
enemies, by the barons whom they abandoned to the 
* M»Wy, tin n di. i. 
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avidity of the prince, and whose burdens they aggra- 
vated, both by refusing to share them, and by the 
expenses often rendered necessary by their hostility. 
The more considerable vassals in this manner separating 
themselves from the rfest, the king was enabled to pro- 
secute his schemes of ambition among his less powerful 
vassals without interruption, and in due time he found 
opportunities of suppressing this very irregularity, by 
uniting to the crown three of these great fiefs, while 
Flanders, connecting itself with Austria, disengaged 
itself from the French government, and became a foreign 
territory. 

In that great combination of political interests, which 
was constituted by the governments of France and Eng- 
land, the wars included in the period now under consi- 
deration, a struggle of a hundred and eighteen years, 
interrupted only once, for nine years, by a regular paci- 
fication, in which the dominion of France was the prize, 
twice lost and twice recovered in the conflict, formed 
naturally the grand crisis of the transformation of the 
French government. Such a contest could not be waged 
in the heart of a country, without powerfully influencing 
the arrangements of its interior policy, for various im- 
portant changes must in any case have been effected in 
all its interests by the long continuance of so much 
violence, and the alternations of success. The influence 
of these wars was not however the mere result of the 
persevering aggression of a foreign state, but was consi- 
derably modified by various internal dispositions, which 
rendered the government more or less susceptible of the 
operation of outward agencies. These were the circum- 
stances tending to ascertain the right of succeeding to 
the French crown, the hostility of’ the Flemings, the 
aggrandisement of the family of Burgundy, the aliena- 
tion of the count d’ Artois, the rivalry of the petty king 

VOL. II. s 
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of Navarrei and the contest for the duchy of Brittany. 
For each of these, except the last, some preparation 
was made by the events, which occurred in the earlier 
part of the period now under consideration ; the case of 
Brittany required only the ordinary struggle of a disputed 
succession. 

Before the year 1316 no mention had been made of 
any law for regulating the inheritance of the crown of 
France, the family of Capet having maintained a lineal 
transmission of it through male heirs during more than 
three centuries. But, before the claim of an English 
monarch should be advanced, it was important that a 
rule of succession should have been in some degree con- 
stituted, which might tend to embarrass that pretension, 
and thus to assist in delivering the country from a per- 
manent subjugation. The opportunity for establishing 
such a rule was presented in the succession of the sons 
of Philip IV., who followed each other in order on the 
throne of France. Lewis X., the eldest, seems to have 
appeared upon the throne only to furnish such an occa- 
sion, as he died within two years, leaving a daughter his 
only child. For this daughter the succession was claimed, 
but it was solemnly determined in favour of the second 
brother Philip V., that no female could inherit, the first 
mention of that Salic law®, which soon became the subject 
of so much discussion. At the death of Philip, which 
followed within six years, his three daughters were set 

* The French writers almost unani- the recollection of persons living, that 
xnonsly concur in asserting, that the Blanche had been legitimate regent of 

elusion of females from tlie succession of France during the minority of Saint 
the crown was a fundamental law of the Lewis, or Lewis IX. For these reasons, 
P>vernment. The Salic law however re- and much more from the provisional 
fates only to the inheritance of lands, and treaty concluded between Philip and the 
can be applied to the government only by duke of Burgundy (in relation to the 
analogy. On the other hand the great rights of the daughter of Lewis X.) Mr. 
fiefs were universally transmissible to Hallam has concluded, that the Salic 
women. Even at the consecration of law, as it was called, was not so fixed a 
Philip himself, Maud countess of Artois principle at that time, as has been con- 
held the crown over his head among the tended.-^State of Europe during the Mid* 

Other p««nu And it was Kvcely beyond die Age9,Yoli,pp,4b;4d. 
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aside in favour of the third brother Charles IV. Seven 
years afterwards the succession passed from the three 
daughters of Charles to the collateral branch of Valois. 

The regulation of the succession maybe considered as 
a conservative principle of the government. The other 
internal dispositions, which have been mentioned, tended 
generally to assist the enterprises of England. 

The hostility of the Flemings was primarily the result 
of that connexion of commercial interest, which attached 
them to the English ; but this hostility of mere policy 
was converted into an acrimonious antipathy by events, 
which occurred in the reigns of Philip IV. and his sons. 
Philip IV.® in resentment of the assistance, which they 
had afforded to the English, turned ly^ arms against 
them, and, disregarding a pacification concluded in his 
name, endeavoured to unite the county to "the crown. 
The attempt gave occasion to a very bloody struggle, in 
which the animosity of the Flemings was excited to the 
utmost vehemence, and the war was terminated in the 
year 1305 by a treaty, which ceded to the French king 
the country beyond the Lys, ^nd thus maintained the 
irritation. In such circumstances peace could not be of 
long continuance, and accordingly we find, that the three 
sons of Philip IV. were all successively engaged in war 
with the Flemings. 

When Philip V. advanced his pretension to the crown 
as the brother of the deceased king, the claim’ of the 
daughter was supported by her uncle the duke of Bur- 
gundy ; and Philip, though Be was able to procure a 
determination in his own favour, judged it expedient to 
conciliate the duke by giving him his daughter in mar-, 
riage, and assigning as her dowry the county of Bur 
gundy, since denominated Franche Comte. The two 

® Abr6g^ de THist. de France par Daniel; tome iU* !>• 277, &c. 

7 Henault, Yol. i. p. 224, 
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Burgundies in this manner became united, and a prepa- 
ration was made for the extraordinary aggrandisement of 
the family of Burgundy, which afterwards engrossed the 
rich succession of Flanders and other acquisitions. 

The count d’Artois was driven* into a connexion with 
the English immediately in consequence of his own mis- 
conduct ; but the occasion of that misconduct had been 
furnished by a litigation, in determining which the per- 
sonal connexions of three of the earlier princes of this 
period had probably much influence. The county® hav- 
ing become vacant in the year 1302 , the succession was 
claimed by the grandson of the deceased count, whose 
son, the father of the claimant, had previously died ; but 
the inheritance was adjudged by Philip IV. to a daugh- 
ter, on the principle that in that county representation, 
which substitutes the child for the parent, was not ad- 
mitted, and that the daughter was nearer in relationship 
than the grandson. This daughter, it should be observed, 
was married to the count of Burgundy, and two of her 
daughters were married to two sons, of that king, who 
pronounced the judgment. In the reign of Philip V., 
one of the princes thus connected with the daughter, the 
claim of the grandson, who had then attained to maturity, 
was again urged, and was again rejected as before. The 
unsuccessful claimant had married a sister of Philip VI., 
and, when his brother-in-law had become his sovereign, 
chiefly too by his assistance, he resolved to make a third 
effort to establish his pretension; but, two decisions 
having been pronounced against him, he judged it ne- 
cessary to provide for the king a pretext, which might 
justify a new examination of the cause. False titles 
were accordingly prepared by an artful forgery. The 
fraud was however detected and exposed ; and the count, 

® Henault, vol. i. p. 213. Abr6g6 de Abr6g^ Chron. par Mezeray, tome ill p, 
THigt. par Daniel; tome iii. p. 39^; &c. 630. 
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dishonoured by the discovery, fled to the king of England, 
whom he urged to assert his title to the crown of France. 

Navarre, which comprehended territory on both sides 
of the Pyrenees,- had, in consequence of a marriage® 
passed to the family of the counts of Champagne in the 
year 1234, and again by another marriage to Philip IV. 
of France in the year 1285, the year preceding that in 
which he succeeded to the French crown. This prince 
was succeeded in both hi's kingdoms by his son Lewis X. ; 
but after the death of Lewis a separation should have 
been made, and Navarre should have been given to the 
count d’Evreux, who had married his sister. Philip V. 
however, and after him Charles IV., the brothers of 
Lewis, retained possession of the *kingdom,»nor did it pass 
to the count, until at the death of Charles a new branch 
of the royal family was placed upon the thrSne of France. 
The count d’Evreux was succeeded in Navarre by his son 
Charles, who has been unfavourably characterised by the 
appellation of the Bad *®, and by two successive arrange- 
ments concluded with the French government the latter 
became possessed of various properties, which rendered 
him very powerful in Normandy. In this manner was 
the bordering kingdom of Navarre transferred to a prince 
rendered jealous of the French government by the past 
detention of his territory, and at the same time possess- 
ing districts within France which enabled him to assist 


° Henault^ vol. i. pp. 190, 205, 

Being a grandson of Lewis X. by his 
daughter, he was nearer to the crown 
than Edward 111. of England, a grand- 
son of Philip IV. the father of Lewis. 
This seems to have suggested his trea- 
cheries. Eloquent and insinuating, he 
was the favourite of the people, whose 
grievances he affected to pity, and with 
whose leaders he intrigued. — Hallam, vol. 
i. pp. 54, 55. 

Y The counties of Champag^ne and Brie, 
which had been connected with Navarre 
since it had been inherited by the counts 


of Champagne, were ceded to Philip VI. 

exchange for the counties of Angou- 
l§me and Mortaiu with some other dis- 
tricts ; and in the beginning of the reign 
of John these counties, with the county 
of Evreux and some other places, were 
exchanged for Mante and Meulan, both 
in Normandy. — Abr^gd de I’Hist., tome 
iii. p. 382 ; tome iv. p. 10. 

A small part of Navarro itself was 
on the French side of the Pyrenees, ex- 
tending eight leagues in length and five 
in breadth.-^tat de la France, tome ii.. 
p« 355* Loud. 1727. This part of Na- 
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most effectually the enterprise of the English. A special 
occasion of hostility was also furnished to him, for, irri- 
tated at seeing the constable of France invested with the 
dignity of count of Angouleme, ^hich he had resigned 
in the adjustment of his pretensions, he caused this noble- 
man to be murdered, and then sought protection for his 
guilt in a connexion with England. By such combina- 
tion was this little kingdom, which had primarily formed 
one of the two distinct sources of the modern government 
of Spain, and then had maintained a communication of 
social refinement between the Spanish peninsula and 
France, rendered at this time instrumental to those agita- 
tions of the latter country, which reduced its government 
to order. . • . 

In Brittany the duke*®, having no children, and 
being desiroufe of securing the future tranquillity of his 
subjects, had with the consent of the states selected as 
the husband of his niece, and his own successor in the 
duchy, the count de Blois, who was a nephew of the 
king. At his death, which occurred in the year 1341, 
this arrangement was resicted by his uncle the count de 
Montfort, and this domestic contest became a war of 
twenty-two years, in which the king of England es- 
poused the cause of the count de Montfort, and the king 
of France that of his adversary. The contest was ren- 
dered especially remarkable by the heroism of the two 
countesses, who gallantly maintained the struggle, when 
the counts had fallen intp the hands of their enemies. 
Such leaders probably added to the spirit of the war of 
Brittany, by enlisting on each side the chivalrous senti- 
ment of the people. 

While providence, says Henault **, was preparing the 

vaire, being one of the six bailiwicks of the crown of France by Henry IV. in the 
'^hich it was composed, remained inde- year 1607. — Henault, toI. ii. p. 27. 
]Mndent, when Fer^nand of Aragon sub- Abr6g6 de rHist.; tome iiL p«425« 

aued the remainder. It was united to Vol. i. p. 234. 
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way for one of the longest and most memorable reigns, 
which England ever beheld, by the succession of 
Edward III., France saw herself bereft of the last 
son of Philip IV. Though the Salic law had been 
recently declared and confirmed, the English monarch 
on this occasion advanced a pretension to the throne in 
the right of his mother, a daughter of Philip IV., al- 
leging that, being his grandson, he was more nearly 
related to him than Philip VL, the son of his brother. 
To this pretension the Salic law was not directly appli- 
cable, because the claimant was a male ; but it was held 
that a female, as she could not inherit, was incapable of 
transmitting a right of inheritance, and the claim was 
rejected. It was then relinquished, and hostilities were 
afterwards commenced on a different occasion; when 
however military success had added its force tq proxi- 
mity of blood it was again brought forward. 

Philip VI., in the first year of his reign, sent to sum- 
mon the English monarch to perform homage for the 
territories, which he held in France, and, his envoy 
having failed to obtain an audience, he took possession 
of the duchy of Guienne and the county of Ponthieu. 
The affair was however compromised, and a war might 
have been avoided, if the count d’ Artois, stung with the 
shame of his disgrace, had not sought and obtained pro- 
tection of the king of England. The French king reta- 
liated by giving his protection to David Bruce of Scot- 
land, who had been dethroned by Edward ; and in the 
year 1339 the war was begun by Edward, whom the 
count was continually soliciting to the enterprise. 

The Flemings, though irritated by the dismemberment 
of their county, were slow in joining the English ,* but, 

^ This claim was liable to strong ob- male descendant of a female the son of 
jections, for there stood in his Jane Jane, afterwards king of NaTane»'-^Hid- 
the daughter of Lewis X., three of Philip lain; vol* i. p. 4/. 

V.; and ono of Chados XV»; and as the 
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when Edward had removed the scruples of their alle- 
giance by assuming the title of king of France, and had 
gratified them by a promise of restoring the district of 
which they had been deprived, 1;hey, gave their assist- 
ance. Two years after the commencement of the war, 
the succession of Brittany became vacant, and the con- 
tention for the duchy, in which the kings of France and 
England naturally supported different claimants, ex- 
tended the theatre of hostility, and multiplied the con- 
tending parties. 

The war, which was continued to the year 1360, was 
distinguished by various events favourable to Edward ; 
the memorable victories of Crecy and Poitiers, the cap- 
ture of the king of France in the engagement fought at 
the latter of these places, and the reduction of Calais. 
It was theil concluded by the treaty of Bretigni, which 
ceded to the English monarch various territories in 
France that prince renouncing on the other part his 
pretension to the French throne. The French his- 
torians agree in representing Edward*^, as induced to 
consent to this peace only by the impression, which a 
tremendous storm, deemed by him a special admonition 
of heaven, had made upon his mindv 

The peace, thus concluded, subsisted only nine years. 
In that interval John, whose extreme imprudence had 
been a grand cause of the misfortunes and disgraces of 
his country had been succeeded by his son Charles V., 
a prince gifted by nature with the most excellent quali- 
ties, and disciplined to wisdom in the school of adversity. 
Charles had, during the captivity of his father, been 

“ Poitou, Xtuntonge, Rochelle, Age- Ibid., tome iv. p.’ 77. Abr^g^ 

nois, Peri^rd, Limosin, Querci, Reuergue, €hron., tome iv. p. 1 3 1 . Henault, vol. i. 
Angoumois, the counties of Bigorre, p. 254. 

Gaure, Ponthicu, and Giiines, and the Abregij do I’Hist. Ibid. pp. 88, 

towns of Montreuil and Colsbt—Abi^g^ 80. 
de THist. tome iv. p. 78. 
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much embarrassed by the intrigues of the king of Na- 
varre, who even disputed with him the regency of the 
kingdom Fortunately however for him, in the com- 
mencement of his reign, a civil war *®, which broke out 
in Castile, drew off from him the efforts of this prince 
and left him at liberty to direct his whole attention to 
the English. The power of Charles was at the same 
time increased by an arrangement “ which however had 
afterwards a contrary operation. The duchy of Bur- 
gundy had, in the year following the conclusion of the 
peace, devolved to John, as the nearest relative, and had 
by him been given as an appanage to a younger son. 
The count of Flanders having no other heir than a 
daughter, Charles V. procured her in ujarriage for his 
brother the young duke of Burgundy, relinquishing on 
this occasion the district of Flanders, whiqlv had been 
formerly ceded to the crown of France, and the two 
Burgundies were thereby eventually united with the 
entire county of Flanders, in the possession of the bro- 
ther of the reigning sovereign. 

When the king was thus prepared for renewing the 
war, a pretext was easily found. The reciprocal renun- 
ciations, prescribed by the treaty of ■ Bretigni, had not 
been executed^®; in the disorder occasioned by this 


Henaiilt, vol. i. p. 253, Tlie preten- 
sion which he had to the crown, being 
nearer than that of Edward, hindered 
that prince from giving him an effectual 
support. — ^Abr6g6 Chron., *tome iv. pp. 
114,115. 

^ Henry count of Transtamare, ille- 
gitimate brother of Peter the Cruel king 
of Castile, was in the year 1364 the 
leader of a revolt, provoked by tlie nu- 
merous outrages, which had procured for 
the king his dishonourable appellation, 
and was supported by the kings of Aragon 
and Navarre.— Abr6g6 de THist., tome 
iv.p. 107. 

** Ibid., pp. 107, 138. 

^ lbid.j tome iv.p. 140. * 


® * Though an historian sixty years 
later (Juvenal des Ursius) asserts that 
the French commissioners attended at 

f ruges, and that those of Edward made 
f fault, it is cevtainly rendered impro- 
bable by the actual appointment of com. 
missioners made by the king of England 
on the fifteenth of November (the meet- 
ing of Bruges was appointed to be held 
on the thirtieth of that month in the 
year 1361); by the silence of Charles V., 
after the commencement oC hostilities, 
who would have rejoiced in so good a 
plea ; and by the language of some Eng- 
lish instmments, complaining that the 
French renunciations were withheld.’-— 
Hallom, vol. i. pp. 58, 59. 
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omission numerous malcontents of the English territories 
appealed to the king of France, as still their superior 
lord ; and Charles, availing himself of the opportunity, 
summoned to his court, for the performance of the cus- 
tomary homage, the prince of Wales, to whom the king 
of England had resigned his provinces of France. The 
prince treated the summons with contempt ; the king of 
France immediately commenced hostilities, and, as the 
ceded provinces were eager to return to their native 
king, the English were in a few campaigns deprived of 
almost all their conquests, and even in a great degree of 
their antecedent possessions in Guienne. 

Charles V., who thus resumed hostilities, was a wise 
and able prince, and dpring the remaining eleven years 
of his reign France gained a series of successes, which 
entirely changed the aspect of affairs®*. This reign 
indeed was the reign of wisdom, and the result corre- 
sponded to such a description. At his accession®® he 
found the English and the king of Navarre possessed of 
the finest provinces of France ; at his death he left to 
the king of Navarre but„the single city of Cherbourg, 
and to the English only Calais, Bordeaux, and some 
places of less importance. The reign of his son and 
successor Charles VI. was on the contrary a long period 
of weakness and calamity, which formed a melancholy 
alternation of the public fortunes. 

This king having ascended the throne in his twelfth 
year, the government immediately became the prize of 
the contention of his four uncles, among whom was the 
powerful duke of Burgundy®®. In his maturity an 
unhappy derangement of mind ®’ rendered him incapable 

•* de I'Hist.) tome iv. p. 214. This was first noticed in the 3 rear 

** Ibid., p. 222. 1392, at which time the king was twenty- 

* The others were the dukes of Anjou; four years old.— Abx6g6 de rEisi. tom© 
Bexxii and Bourbon. iv. p. 296. 
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of conducting the public affairs, except in uncertain 
intervals of returning reason ; and, to complete the mis- 
fortunes of the country, his queen engaged so deeply in 
the factions of the court, that she at length connected 
herself with the English, to exclude her own son from 
the succession. When to a government so paralysed 
the enterprising vigour of Henry V. of England was 
opposed, it cannot be deemed surprising that the result 
should have been the entire loss of its independence. 

The war was long maintained but languidly by the 
English, and at one time was even suspended by a truce 
for fourteen years. Henry V. did not succeed to the 
crown of England until the year 1413 ; nor did the 
dissensions of the French court drive the ^uke of Bur- 
gundy into open rebellion, until three years more had 
elapsed. The king of England, who before the junction 
of the French duke had gained the memorable victory 
of Agincourt, made afterwards a rapid progress in the 
reduction of the northern provinces of France ,* and in 
the year 1420 was concluded the treaty of Troyes by 
which it was agreed, that he should marry the daughter 
of the French king, that he should manage the govern- 
ment during the life of the reigning sovereign, and that 
after his death he should succeed to the French crown, 
which from that time should be united to the crown of 
England. 

The union stipulated by the treaty of Troyes was 
actually effected, but did not long subsist. Henry V. of 
England, whose heroic spirit Had given the impulse to 
this great revolution, was cut off by a premature death 
about two years after the conclusion of the treaty, and 
the unfortunate Charles VI. within the same year fol- 
lowed him to the tomb. Henry VI. of England, then a 


^ Abr6g6 de THist.; tome iT> 463| 464« 
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minor, was after the death of Charles proclaimed king 
of France **, the regency of that kingdom being com- 
mitted to his uncle the duke of Bedford. The son of 
Charles VI. however, who was_ of the same name, still 
maintained his party on the southern side of the Loire, 
until a most extraordinary agent interposed, and esta- 
blished him on the throne of his ancestors. The young 
prince was enabled to make this stand against his 
enemies chiefly by a dissension®®, which had arisen 
between the duke of Burgundy and the English, and 
employed in mutual hostility the forces of the confede- 
rates. 

France had been rescued from Edward III. by the 
serious impression, wjjich he received from a tremen- 
dous hurricane : the restoration of the government from 
the more complete success of Henry V. was the work of 
a moral agency much more extraordinary than the tem- 
pest of the material world. A young girP* in very humble 
life, deeply sensible of the degradation of her country. 


The French historians however do 
not reckon this English monarch ambng 
their princes. 

Ahr^g^ de THist., tome v. pp. 11, 
12, 34. 

Joan, of Arc, a village in Lorraine, 
was the daughter of a labourer, and had 
been always employed in keeping cattle. 
Duclos supposes that Agnes Sorrel, the 
celebrated mistress of the king, who is 
described as more interested than himself 
for his glory, had devised the plan of en> 
gaging this young woman, to pretend a 
divine commission for the deliverance of 
France. — Life of Lewis XI., vol. i. p.*'d. 
Dublin,! 746. But Mr. Southey argues in 
favour of his heroine that, if she had 
been acquainted with any such plan, she 
could not with that knowledge have exe* 
cuted an enterprise, for which the since- 
Tity of ,a real enthusiasm was necessary. 
— Joan of Arc, pref. Her enthusiasm 
too was oC.a very regulated kind, such as 
xni^ht be supposed to have arisen from a 
deliberate conviction, since, wben sbe had 
accomph^ed its spea£c objects, she was 


with difficulty induced to continue her 
exertions in the public cause. The cre- 
dit, which she obtained with the court, is 
attributed by historians to two proofs of 
her inspiration, which she exhibited: she 
discovered the king in a disguise, though 
she had never before seen him ; and a 
sword, with which she demanded to be 
armed, was found in an ancient tomb by 
a search, which she had directed. In 
corroboration of the argument of Mr. 
Southey it may be added, that Mr. Hal- 
1am (vol. i. pp. 78, 79, note) has assigned 
cogent arguments from dates, for depriv- 
ing Agnes Sorrel of the glory of having 
been instrumental to the deliverance of 
her country, by dissuading the king from 
despairing of the kingdom, when Orleans 
was besieged, though the tradition is as 
ancient as Francis 1. The truth seems 
to be, that Agnes had rendered herself 
popular, by using her influence in a gene- 
rous patronage of merit, and so obtained 
in return more credit thou she could 
justly claim. 
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became persuaded that she was specially commissioned 
to effect its deliverance. Rejected at first as an idle 
visionary, she persisted in declaring that she was dele- 
gated to raise the siege of Orleans, then invested by the 
English, and to crown the native prince in Rheims, at 
that time in their possession. When, after some hesita- 
tion, her proposal was accepted, she led on the before 
disheartened troops to the most signal successes, and 
within the short space of three months astonished her 
countrymen by the accomplishment of both her promises. 
When she had thus fulfilled what she had conceived to 
be her appointed office, she would have returned to her 
primitive obscurity®*, but, unhappily for her, she was 
persuaded to conduct the French army in other enter- 
prises, and being taken by the English, ^hen she was 
leading an unsuccessful sally from Compie^qp, she was 
condemned and burned as a witch. 

Though by the mighty influence of the national enthu- 
siasm, which Joan had excited, the English interest in 
France had received a fatal shock, it still preserved its 
existence. At length however its great support, the 
alliance of the duke of Burgundy, was withdrawn by a 
reconciliation, which was effected between this nobleman 
and Charles VII.®®; and the war, though never formally 
terminated, ceased in the year 1457®^ to be waged by 
either nation. The king of England might by the medi- 
ation of the duke have obtained Guienne and Nor- 
mandy®®; but fortunately for his own country, as for 
France, he rejected the overture, and in the event re- 
tained only Calais®®, the adjacent county of Guisnes, 
and the empty title of the king of France®^. 

Chron., tome iv, p. 469. Ibid., p. 108. 

Henault, vol. i. p. 294. Calais and Guisnes were recovered 

^ Abr^fT^ de THist., tome v. p. by the French in the year 1558. 

In that year the French landed at ^ This was abandoned on occasion 
Sandwich, and carried away some plun* of the enactment of tlie union of Ireland 
der.^lbid.; p. 236*. with Great Britain in the year 1800, 
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In reviewing the operation of this protracted, violent 
and varied struggle, as it modified the government of 
France, we perceive it at first bestowing additional im- 
portance on those assemblies of the states, which have 
been described as what a miiieralogist would term a 
transition-form of the constitution, and ultimately giving 
occasion to the abolition of such conventions, and the 
final arrangement of a more simple monarchy. 

Though it had been acknowledged that the king was 
invested with the legislative power, the right of im- 
posing taxes had never been conceded by the nation^, 
which was on the contrary always careful to stipulate, 
that its grants were free, and that no precedent should 
be inferred from them in favour of the crown. Such a 
precedent mi^ht however have been soon inferred, and 
the right gf taxation united with that of legislation, if 
the wars of^ England had not rendered the necessities 
and demands of the state so considerable, as to excite 
the discontent and opposition of the people. So violent 
was this discontent, that, if the reign of Philip VI., in 
which these wars had their commencement, had been of 
longer continuance, it would probably have ended witli 
a general insurrection®, the people uniting with the 
nobility against the crown. The personal character of 
this prince, who was severe and impetuous, was also 
well fitted to arouse such a spirit in the minds of his 
subjects. In one instance he indulged this disposition 
to such a degree that, suspecting some nobles of a trea- 
sonable correspondence -with the English, he caused 
them to be beheaded without trial, though no example 
of the capital punishment of a noble had before oc- 
curred". 

A reign thus fitted to provoke discontent by its se- 
verity, was succeeded by one well adapted to encourage 

*1 llublfi Ur. T, cb.i. •• Ibid, ** AbiCg^ Chtoa, tome It. p. 60. 
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it by its weakness, John, the unfortunate sovereign 
defeated and taken prisoner at the battle of Poitiers, 
being destitute of every talent except military courage. 
This prince, intimidated by the irritation of the public 
mind", assembled the fetates-general in the very com- 
mencement of his reign. Finding the national conven- 
tion on this occasion intractable, he did not again venture 
to bring together the entire body, but endeavoured to 
prevail separately with each district and city, to comply 
with his demands. This expedient appears not to have 
been more successful than the former, the strange alte- 
rations of the value of the coin indicating great financial 
embarrassment. At length, in the year 1355, the hostile 
preparations of the English monarch Edward III. com- 
pelled the king of France to make a publi(!*appeal to the 
liberality of his subjects ; still however he .would not 
venture to unite in one assembly the whole national re- 
presentation, but held two distinct meetings, one of the 
states of the northern, the other of those of the southern 
provinces. 

The states of the year 1355, as they formed the great 
crisis of the national resistance *to the royal power, de- 
serve particular attention. They resolved “ that a force 
of thirty thousand men should be levied to oppose the 
English, and undertook to provide for their pay, in return 
for which they obtained from the king an assurance, that 
certain grievances, which they specified, should be 
redressed. Anxious also to secure the appropriation of 
the new assessments to the purposes, for which they had 
been granted, they named nine commissioners, chosen 
from the three orders, whom the king was required to 
consult after the separation of the states, and sent three 
deputies into each bailiwick to maintain the treaty con- 
cluded with the king, and to superintend the collection 

^ Hidbtjr, Ut. t. cb. ii. * lUd. 
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of the assessments. In, these iippa^flS, jtjipirf conduct 
appears to ha,ve been fiqn and judicious , jfn,^^py,,pi^r- 
ticulars however they committed errprg, wj^ifib i, blasted 
the hope of reformation. They neglected 
that the separation of the northern and soutb^tu states 
should be abrogated, and that a gfeneraj assembly should 
be annually convened in some appointed place : they 
rendered the appointment of their commissioners futile^ 
by leaving them destitute of the power necessary for the 
effectual discharge of their duty, and even subjecting 
them to the king from whom they were to receive com- 
missions, and to the parliament, to which their disputes 
were referred, and also by requiring an unanimity, which 
necessarily embarrassed their operations ; they employed 
themselves moreover in proscribing particular abuses^*, 
which would have ceased of themselves, instead of estab- 
lishing gene'ral principles of liberty, which might have 
become the landmarks of the public rights : but their 
great and decisive error was a conditional law, which 
enacted that, if the next states should refuse to grant to 
the king the necessary subsidies, he should re-enter into 
the enjoyment of the rights, which he had renounced, 
with the single exception of the right of prisage. These 
stipulations however, incomplete as they were, might yet 
have been effectual, before the legislative power of the 
king had been formally acknowledged ; but this power^® 

Theyhadnot the power of convening assembled the states^neral ; hut in the 
the states-general, though the commis- reignsof his sons it began to be distinctly 
sioners sent to the bailiwicks had that of held that the king could make new laws, 
assembling the provincial states.— Mal^, but that he could not abrogate tlie old. 
liv. V. ch. ii. It is probable that, as often as Philip 

The king engaged to reform the VI. assembled the states, the prince and 
coinage, and not to alter it in future ; the the nation reciprocally declared their 
extortions practised by the officers of the wants, and that the king published in his 
crown were proscribed ; the administra- own name the regulations required by his 
tion of various inferior tribunals was re- people. Hence, as the ordinances ap- 
gulated and reshained ; and militaiy peored to be the work of the prince alone, 
officers were required to complete their the states seem to have begun to think, 
companies.— Ibid. that they possessed only the power of 

It had not been formally recognised making remonstrances. — Ibid, 
even in the time of Philip IV., who first 
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had been recognised before the reign of John, and the 
states, though adverse to his demands of money, allowed 
his right of legislation. 

The states of the year 1355 were followed by those of 
the succeeding year in yet more urgent circumstances of 
public distress. The French army had been defeated by 
the English in the battle of Poitiers, the king taken pri- 
soner, and the dauphin^ left to manage the government 
as he might. The proceedings of the states were accord- 
ingly more vigorous, than they had been in the preceding 
year. They began by appointing a committee of grie- 
vances, which refused to admit any agents on the part of 
the king; they then adopted those ordinances, which 
had been framed by the preceding state^or the relief 
of the public necessities ; and, to secure the observance 
of their stipulations, they required that their adversaries 
should be dismissed from the administration. This last 
demand interrupted the negotiation, for the dauphin im- 
mediately dissolved the convention, hoping to experience 
more submission in the meetings of the provinces. Re- 
ceiving however a peremptory refusal of assistance from 
the city of Paris, he was forced to convene in one assem- 
bly the states of the northern division of the kingdom, by 
which he was compelled to yield to the obnoxious requi- 
sition, and remove twenty-two of the ministers of his 
father. 

But, although the states had thus been enabled, by the 
increased embarrassment of the government, to act with 
more success than in the preceding year, they did not 
adopt more effectual measures for the establishment of 
the public liberty. Instead of rendering themselves an 

^ Dauphin4 was ceded by Us count in world. After this first appointment of a 
the year 1343 in favour of Philip the se- younger son of the lung, the title of dau- 
cond son of Philip VI,, and the cession phin was always given to the eldest, but 
was (mmpleted in the year 1349, the count, the province was never relinquished to 
in his affliction for the loss of his only these princes after the year 1440«— 
ton, having determined to retire fiom the nault, vol. i. pp, 246, 247, 

VOL. II. T 
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ordinary and permanent member of the constitution, they 
demanded only the privilege of assembling at pleasure 
during a year, and even for the exerdse of this very 
limited privilege made no provisional arrangement, to 
determine the mode in which they should be convened : 
very imperfectly too correcting an error of the former 
states, they continued to require that at least six of the 
nine commissioners should be unanimous, and that these 
six should be composed of persons deputed from each of 
the three orders : and, in their prosecution of petty grie- 
vances, they alienated all the tribunals and magistracies 
of the kingdom, and created a host of enemies, who 
united in strict co-operation to frustrate their efforts, as 
Soon as a dissolution of the assembly had deprived them 
of their collective authority. 

That svv:}i assemblies should have terminated in the 
exaltation of the royal power, cannot occasion surprise. 
Instead of receiving relief from their exertions, the 
nation was more unhappy after the year 1356 , than it 
had been before^’, and therefore ceased to entertain any 
hope of advantage froni these conventions. The states, 
on the other hand, conscious that they had forfeited the 
public confidence, became much more submissive to the 
crown. A popular insurrection, which under the name 
of the jacjMerte^ began in Paris, and spread through 
the provinces, favoured this change of conduct by irri- 

^ Mabl^, liv, V. ch. v. tliat this union was hindered by the fear 

* The insurrection was so named ao of pillage. The spirit of insurrection be- 
arding to some from the jacqucf a linen gan among| the Flemings, who were al- 
dress worn by the common petmle, or ways tenacious of their privile^s, and 
according to others from one Jacques had then become conscious of their ability 
Bo^omme their leader.-— Abr^g{: de to maintain them. To their example 
rHisi) tome iv. p, 65. According to Me- Froissart ascribes the tumults, which 
aeray the name was derived from the broke out about the same time in France 
c ontem ptuons appellation of Jacques Bon- and England. These were however ^t 
homme, jnven by the gentry to the pea- s^arate indications of that mneral spirit 
iN^8.^ADi6g6 Chron., tome iv, p. 120, or freedom, which was then rising in those 
writer has remarked, that t^ go- classes, on whom the superior orders of 
vemment would have bMn overthrown, if mdefy had lo wg trniripleQj H nllflirij volt 

the towns bad jouMd the inia^ 
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tatitjg tke prelates and the nobles; and the dauphin 
availed himself of the crisis with a political ability per- 
fectly suited to his situation. The states of the northern 
provlnees on this occasion voted a subsidy, which was 
indeed still called a free gift, and which the dauphin, 
careful to avoid giving offence, consented not to consider 
as a precedent ; but this assembly at the same time aban- 
doned to the prince the whole administration of the 
government, requiring only that he should act with the 
concurrence of three of his ministers, who should coun- 
tersign his orders, or, as is added, should affix their 
seals, if they should not be able to write ; and it also 
allowed him to dispose of a tenth part of the subsidy 
agreeably to his own pleasure. 

In the precautions then employed by the states we 
may discover the principles of the responsibility of 
ministers, and of the separation of a civil list from the 
general expenditure of the nation ; these were however 
unavailing in a government, in which no regular control 
was exercised, by which they could be rendered opera- 
tive. Immediately afterwards gi revolution was effected 
in Paris in favour of the dauphin, who was received 
into the city without conditions ; and, the provinces 
imitating the example of the capital, he was in the 
following year enabled to address himself in terms of 
authority to another convention of the northern states. 
The peace of Bretigni, concluded in the year 1360, 
having restored John to his throne, this monarch received 
from his son, after all these stfbggles, much mote power 
than any of his predecessors had enjoyed. He imposed 
various taxes without holding any assembly of the states, 
appointing also his own officers to superintend the col- 
lection; and, when he did convene such an assembly, 
it confined itself to requests and remonstrances, while 
the king deliberated only with his cotmcil. 
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John died within four years from his restoration. 
The reign of his successor, Charles V,, became the period 
of the aggrandisement of the parliament, which was then 
exalted on the ruin of the states-general. This prince, 
who as dauphin had governed the kingdom during the 
captivity of his father, had sufficiently experienced their 
spirit of resistance to the royal power, to resolve to effect 
the entire suppression of the assemblies of the states^®. 
With this view he convened only the states of particular 
districts, and, that he might efface the recollection of 
the states-general, he went solemnly to the parliament, 
and held there assemblies, which have been since deno- 
minated beds of justice. As there were no national 
assemblies uqder any of the kings of the third race 
before Philip IV., the predecessors of that prince, to 
give great€fip» force to their ordinances, had been used to 
go themselves to publish them in the parliament of the 
capital, or the supreme court of justice. This practice 
was revived by Charles V., who also rendered these 
extraordinary meetings in some degree images of the 
national assemblies, by /convening prelates, lords, and 
some notable or principal citizens of Paris, together with 
the magistrates, who regularly composed the court. 

Never was any prince better qualified than this mo- 
narch to effect such a change in the constitution of his 
country, for he well knew how to conceal his ambition 
under the veil of patriotism, and managed the temper of 
the nation with so much dexterity, that in executing his 
plans of aggrandisemenf he appeared to act only in 
obedience to the public sentiment. The measures of 
his domestic policy were at the same time powerfully 
supported by the success, with which he acted against 
the foreign enemy of his people, as he contrived to wrest 


MaWy, liv.-vi. di. 1« 
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from the . English almost all the territory, which had 
been ceded .to them by the treaty of Bretigni*®. 

It wnuM at the first view seem, that the progress of 
the government towards the full establishment of the 
royal power, must have experienced a very considerable 
interruption in a reign of a character so very different, 
as that of the succeeding prince, Charles VI. This king 
having ascended the throne in the thirteenth year of his 
age, and being in his more advanced life subject at 
intervals to frenzy, his reign was an almost unvarying 
scene of domestic faction, which was terminated by the 
decisive successes of Henry V. of England. But Mably 
has on this occasion made a remark®' similar to one 
which he had before made concerning t^e weakness of 
the successors of Charlemagne, observing that the weak- 
ness of Charles VI., in the peculiar circumstances of 
France, served to maintain, and even to increase, the 
authority of the crown. While the feudal government 
continued to be vigorous, the administration was little 
sought, and even in the reign of John the ministers, 
whose dismission was required ,by the states, were very 
obscure men; but, when Charles V. had attained to 
the possession of arbitrary power, to share the manage- 
ment of public affairs became the object of the great, 
who accordingly struggled with their utmost power for 
the possession of the prize. In this state of affairs a 
prince capable of resisting the pretensions of the greater 
nobles must have been exposed to the most violent 
shocks of faction, and, if he Wbre not compelled to sub- 
mit to some limitations of his authority, must at least 

^ The English at his death retained .pas de prater la foi et rhommagC) pam 
possession only of Calais, Bouideaux, qu'ony 4toit accoiitum6; mais onvioloit 
and some other places of less importance, ses enga^mens sans scrupnle, parce qn? 
^Abr^g^ de VHist., tome iv. p. 222. on pouvoit le faice unpnn6ment.’«-lav. % 

Liv. vi. ch, iv. Of that earlier pe- cb» v. 
riod he had remarked, ^on ne refusoit 
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have been unable to enlarge it by additional powers. 
The feeble reign of Charles VI. on the contrary allowing 
an ample field for the ambition of the leaders of parties, 
all conceived it to be their own \nterest to augment the 
authority, of which they were eager to secure to them- 
selves the exclusive management. 

Though Charles VII. was not equally incapable as 
his father, he was yet of a passive character, which con- 
tinued this indulgence of the ambition of the great. The 
splendid successes of his reign have procured for him 
the appellation of the Victorious, but he had little per- 
sonal claim to the distinction. Devoted to festive gra- 
tification ® he was rather a spectator, than an actor, in 
the restoratiop..of his country, and the primary agent of 
the revolution was a female of obscure condition. Under 
such a pritlfee the great nobles would naturally continue 
to exalt a power, which they regarded as their own, 
while the acquiescence of the nation would be con- 
ciliated by the popularity of a successful government. 
In this reign accordingly the sovereign was first fur- 
nished with the two gseat resources of dominion®, a 
standing army and the power of imposing taxes. The 
military, force consisted of nine thousand men, and the 
annual taxes at the death of Charles VII. amounted to 
one million eight hundred thousand francs, or about 
seventy-two thousand pounds of the money of England. 

The reign of the next monarch, Lewis XL, consti- 
tuted a new period of the advancement of the royal 
authority. The great, assisted by the returning pros- 


" One day, when La Hire came to 
give him an account of some very im- 
portant affair, the king showed him the 
preparation made for a banquet, and 
asked his (pinion. 1 think, said La Hire, 
that it is impossible to lose a kingdom 
with more gaiety.-— Henault, vol.^ i. p. 


® Philip de Comines, liv. vi. ch.vii. 
Abr6g6 de THist., tome v. pp. 171, 172. 
Gomines remarks, that this standing army 
was raised in imitation of the princes of 
Italy, the habits of commerce having 
there introduced the practice, while they 
furnished the means, of supporting mer- 
cenary forces. 
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parity of the countiy, had exalted the prerogative, but 
only with the intention of possessing it in the name of 
the prince; and for the real aggrandisement of the 
power of the sovereign a prince was required, who 
should reduce them to*a subordination compatible with 
his own exercise of the prerogative, which they had so 
augmented. For such an enterprise Lewis was emi- 
nently qualified both by his natural character, and by 
the circumstances of his early life. By nature impe- 
rious, he was strongly disposed to throw ofi" the yoke, 
which the nobles had imposed; and formed by his 
situation in youth to the habitual practice of dissimula- 
tion and cunning he was prepared to avail himself of 
all the arts of policy. The natural haughtiness of his 
character had given occasion to his acqu^ed dissimula- 
tion for, presuming on his talents and his services, he 
formed a party in opposition to his father, and was on 
that account compelled to seek, during almost six years, 
a retreat in the court of Burgundy. To the discipline 
of this exile an important influence has been ascribed by 
the interesting annalist of this period who has par- 
ticularly contrasted to the frivolous education, commonly 
received by the princes of France, the solid advantages 
conferred by the embarrassments, which were then ex- 
perienced by Lewis. 

At the accession of this prince the royal power was 
parcelled among a number of nobles, who had been mi- 
nisters of his father, and was at the same time rivalled, 
on two opposite sides of theHiingdom, by the powerful 
dukes of Brittany and Burgundy. Brittany, itself a 
very considerable province, was yet more formidable as 
it afibrded to the English, its natural auxiliaries, an easy 

It became his maxim, that the man, Ibid., voL i. pp. 11, 60. 

who did not know how to dissemble, was ComineSi liy, i. ch* x* 

unfit to goyem^Duclos, yol ii* p* 338, 
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into the heart of the country. The extended 
dottiinions ' of the duke of Burgundy,' which through 
Blanders presented also another entrance to that people^ 
command^ much of the frontier of France on the north 
and on the east. Usurped internally by the great men, 
who still affected the obedience of subjects, and ex- 
ternally resisted by the two yet greater nobles, who 
scarcely acknowledged even a nominal dependence, the 
power of the sovereign required the interposition of a 
very able prince, assisted by very favourable circum- 
stances. Lewis soon brought forward the crisis, by 
which the result was determined, for he began his reign 
with the abrupt dismission of all those, who had been 
the ministers of his father. This measure has been 
condemned by Philip de Comines as impolitic ; but, 
though thajking appears to have acted under the in- 
fluence of his original vehemence of character, instead 
of practising the policy, which he had learned in' his 
exile, he, however unintentionally, prepared by this 
very measure the struggle, which ended in the full 
establishment of his power. The dismissed nobles, 
irritated at their loss of power, associated together for 
their mutual support ; the dukes of Burgundy and Brit- 
tany were induced to give their assistance in waging, 
what was most unfitly denominated the war of the public 
good®®; and Lewis in the third year of his reign found 
himself committed in a contest, which must terminate 
either in the exaltation, or in the suppression, of the 
royal authority. 

The subjects of the house of Burgundy at that time 

^ Comines, ch. x. tional oppression, for satisfying the ra- 

^ When most of the demands of pro- pacity of those, who professed to be their 
vinces, lands, places, and pensions, had protectors. Dammartin, one of the con- 
been conceded by the king, the princes of federates, said to another of them, the 
the league pro^eded to speak of the duke of Burgundy, that this league had 
public good, but came to no decision, and been the lea^e of the public mischief.*^ 
the people we;e eyen subjected to addi- Duclos, vol. i. p. 188 . 
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enjoyed wealth and prosperity beyond any other people *® ; 
such indeed was the splendour*®, which commercial opu- 
lence-had introduced among them, that the pompous 
ceremonial began in the court of Burgundy, which ■ was 
afterwards adopted in that of Austria, and was from the 
latter transmitted to Castile. The Burgundian family®' 
had governed the duchy during a century, in which time 
very numerous and considerable acquisitions of territory 
had been effected. A marriage*® of the first duke of that 
family with the daughter of the count of Flanders, who 
was also widow of the last duke of an extinct family of 
Burgundy, had a century before®* added to his duchy 
Flanders, Artois, and Franche Comte, with Nevers, 
Rethuel, Mechlin, and Antwerp. His grandson acquired 
by purchase Namur and Luxemburgh, oy inheritance 
Brabant and Limburgh, and by a pretended ^aim in the 
right of his mother, Hainault, Holland, Zealand, and 
West Friesland. His great-grandson, who was contem- 
porary to Lewis XL, added Guelderland and Zutphen 
by a purchase, and thus extended his territories from the 
frontier of Provence to the shore of the German ocean, a 
formidable range of territory, * as it comprehended so 
much of the industry and opulence of that period. 

It was the wish of this last duke to form his territories 
into an independent kingdom, and for this purpose he 
had entered into a negotiation with the German emperor, 
by whom he was to be advanced to the regal dignity ; 
but the scheme was defeated by the intrigues of the 
French king, and by the mutual suspicions of the em- 

Comines, liv. i. ch. ii. Nuits, Auxonne, and St. John de Laune ; 

^ Duclos, vol. i. p. 29. the Autunnois, or the baillages of AutuOi 

The duchy, having devolved to the Mont Cenis, Semuren, Briennois, and 
crown, was granted in the year 1361 to a Bourbon Land ; the Ch4lonnoiS| with the 
younger son of J ohn, then king of France. Bresse Gh&lonnoise ; the Auxois, in which 
^ Coxe’s Hist, of the House of Aus- were comprised the baillages of Semur, 
tria, vol. i. p. 285, &c. Avalon, Amai le Duc^ and Saulieu^ end 

^ The ducbiy consisted of the Dijon- the Pays de Montagiie.-*»lbid. 
nois, or the baillages of Di^on, Beaune^ 
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past and the duke. If this kingdom had been es^b- 
t^ed, and had been able to maintain its existenee, the 
Illations of the European system must have been eon> 
siderably disturbed, as the Netherlands in tiiat case 
would not have been connected with the Spanish govern- 
ment, and the Dutch provinces would therefore not have 
received that impulse of bigotry and persecution, to 
which they owed the existence and the importance of 
their independent republic ; nor can we suppose that the 
mutual relations of France and Germany would not also 
have been disturbed, if a considerable kingdom had thus 
been interposed between them, with distinct interests, to 
be protected by new combinations. 

A different destiny, better suited to the federative 
policy of Eufope, awaited this assemblage of various 
territories.^ It was dissolved at the death of this duke, 
and, while the French king®* annexed to his crown the 
duchy of Burgundy, as forfeited by the treason of the 
last possessor, the other territories were by the marriage 
of his daughter transferred to the family of Austria. 
That some part at least of those other territories was not 
by such a marriage united to the crown of France, was 
the result of various contingencies. Mary, the daughter 
of the last duke, was thirteen years older than the dau- 
phin, who at the death of the duke was but in his seventh 
year. Notwithstanding this impediment, Lewis nego- 
tiated a matrimonial alliance, and had even, says his 
biographer®*, obtained the consent of the heiress ; but 
either her love®® for the aichduke Maximilian, or resent- 
ment®’^ excited in her mind by the conduct of Lewis, 
determined her to give her hand to the son of the em- 
peror. This marriage having produced two children, 


^ Hioiiilt) ni. il p< 308. 
^ Dudioi)T0i.iip. 184. 


^ Goxe*8 Hist, of the House of Auitri% 
Tol. i/p.288. 

^ Duclofi Tol. ii. p. 184* 
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Philip the father of the emperor Charles V. and a daugh> 
ter named Margaret, a matrimonial treaty was concluded 
for an alliance between the daughter and the dauphin, 
which would hare transferred to the crown of France* 
Franche Comt6 and Artois, with some less considerable 
districts ; but the young prince, having succeeded to the 
throne of France, declined to perform the engagement, 
that he might connect himself with the heiress of Brit- 
tany. In this manner was the powerful principality of 
the Burgundian dukes very unequally partitioned be- 
tween the two neighbouring monarchies. It had hung 
on the frontier of France as long as it could contribute 
to the development of the government of that country, 
and was then distributed between the adjacent states in 
the manner most suitable to the general abvelopment of 
the European system. 

It is remarkable that both the engagements of the 
French king, Charles VIII., were specially fitted to ex- 
cite that animosity between France and the empire, which 
afterwards produced effects so important. The lady, in 
regard to whom that prince violated his contract, after 
she had resided seven years in the French court, as his 
intended bride, was the daughter of the emperor Max- 
imilian; and the other, whom he married, had been 
affianced to that prince. 

The personal character of the last duke of Burgundy 
was remarkably instrumental in the ruin of a state, 
which had been eminently prosperous under the govern- 
ment of his predecessors. Charles, surnamed the Bold 
because he delighted in war, was very desirous of 

The death of Marvy occasioned by enjoy greater liberty. For this leasoi^ 
falling from her horsey had rendered the when &e king of fVanee required only 
Flemings indiilerent to the interests of Artois as a dowrvy they added Francl& 
Maximuian and his son ; and they were Comt6, Masoonnois, Anxenois, and Cha« 
therefore well disposed to diminish the rolois. — ^Abr6g6 de THist., tome w. p. 
power of the young duke^ that they might 41 3. Abr4g4 Chxon.y tome i?. p. 685. 
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4irecting his hostility a^inst tho kpg of , F^a;9ca„and 
ha<i even, three years before the death, of. .l^iht)^r®, 
entered into a confederacy for this purpose ;«rith the 
duke of Brittany ; but he was also ambitious of obtaiping 
from the emperor a grant of the royal dignity, wl^eh 
he was supposed to have power to bestow, and, being 
exasperated by the disappointment’®, which he expe- 
rienced in regard to this favourite object, he engaged in 
a succession of German enterprises, terminating in a 
disastrous war with the Swiss. It was suggested to 
Lewis that his adversary had entered upon a career, 
in which he would probably exhaust his powers, and 
that he should suffer him to proceed in it without any 
direct molestation. The event justified the counsel. 
The militar^trength of the duke was wasted against 
the mountaineers of Swisserland, hnd, struggling to 
maintain himself with the feeble remnant of his forces, 
he afterwards perished in Lorraine. 

Among the circumstances, which favoured the policy 
of Lewis XL, must be mentioned the domestic war of 
the two royal houses of England, which diverted the 
efforts of that country. ‘ This indeed was not sufficient 
for entirely preventing an embarrassing interposition: 
but the French king took care to secure by money the 
indolent and voluptuous Edward IV. and his principal 
ministers’®; and on one occasion’®, when the English 
monarch had at last brought a gallant army to co-operate 


Comines, liv. i. cli. i. 

Coxe’s Hist of the House of Austifik, 
vol.i. p. 287. 

Comines, liv. iv. ch. i. 

A pension of fifty thousand crowns 
was punctually paid in London to Ed- 
ward, who was permitted to call it a tri- 
bute. Seventy-nve thousand crowns were 
also paid to him when in France, 
which the EugUsli called a fine for that 
kingdom* Pensions, amounting mi- 
nually to sixteen^ thousand crowns, were 


distributed among the officers of his 
court; and considerable presents were 
also given to those officers, and to all am- 
bassadors, and to every person sent from 
the English government. The acquit- 
tances of all the English officers, except 
the High Chamberlain, who was too 
cautious to give one, were in the Chamber 
of Accounts at Paris/— Ibid., liv. vi. 
ch. i. 

^ Ibid*, Hv, iv, ch. v. 
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tnth the duke of Burgundy, the German ehtei^rises of 
the duke disappointed the design. 

The duke of Brittany still preserved his independence; 
but the reign of Lewis had been, with only this exception, 
successful in the suppression of the adversaries of the 
royal power. At home this prince saw himself delivered 
from all his enemies ; several of them he had himself 
removed by judicial executions, and in the course of 
succession he had become possessed of the properties of 
the rest. The formidable power’®, which had been col- 
lected on the northern and eastern border of his king- 
dom, was dissipated in consequence of the discomfiture 
and death of the duke of Burgundy. The popular 
feeling too was favourable to the policy o( the monarch, 
for the nation, tired of the assemblies of the states’®, 
suffered him to dictate their proceedings, and.»the reality 
of his power was exemplified in the increase and multi- 
plication of the taxes ”. The death of the duke of Brit- 
tany, and the marriage of his daughter and heiress, 
which in the year 1491 gave to Charles VIII. the pos- 
session of the duchy, supplied^what was yet deficient, 
and left the sovereign without any rival of his authority. 

The power of the great, which in the reign of Charles 
VII. had been instrumental to the aggrandisement of the 
sovereign, and had then been repressed by the royal 
authority in that of Lewis XL, was in the succeeding 
reign of Charles VIII. rendered an established part of 
the constitution, in that subordinate condition to which 
it had been reduced. Lewis WEs sensible that they had 

ComineS) Uv. v. ch. adi. tries from the German Ocean to the Me- 

The house of Savoy was at the ah- diterrauean, including Lorraine and Pro- 
Solute disposal of the duke of Burgundy ; vence. — Ibid., liv. v. ch. i. 
the duke of Milan was his edly ; Ren4, Mably, liv. vi. ch. iv. 

king of SicilV) intended to make him his ^ Lewis XI. raised four millions seven 
heir, and to deliver Provence to him : so hundred thousand Uvresannuall}^ whereas 
that, if he had been successful in the war Charles Vll. had never levied more than 
commenced with the Swiss, he would one million eight hundred. thousaiid.«*<« 
^ave commanded all the adjacent coun- Henault; vol. i. p. 324, 
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fae^n confounded) not Subdued'^; and thei^fore thought 
^ expedient to direct, that his son should not adopt any 
Measure without the advice and concurrence of the 
princes of the royal family, and of the great officers 
of the crown. Thus the absolute monarchy of Lewis 
XL was tempered by a species of aristocracy in the 
reigpi of Charles VIIL,but of a very submissive character. 
When the states-general were convened at the acces- 
sion of this prince’®, the nobility and gentry delivered 
their petitions on their knees, and granting, without any 
opposition, the required supply of two millions and a 
half of francs, entreated that they might be again as- 
sembled at the end of two years, to provide whatever 
further sum the king should deem necessary. The 
union of thereat fiefs to the crown had at this time so 
modified tl^e aristocracy of France, that it could assume 
a settled position in the general frame of the govern- 
ment, no great lordship remaining to disturb the order 
of the monarchy. 

The parliament, which had been much aggrandised 
by Charles V. in his dpsire of superseding the states- 
general, became perpetual in the feeble and turbulent 
reign of Charles VI. the magistrates, who composed 
it, holding their places during their lives, or at least 
during the reign of the king, and having acquired the 
right of presenting to the king the persons, whom they 
desired to be admitted into the body. The nation, at 
this time disappointed by the states-general and 
Weary of anarchy, looked to the parliament for protec- 

^ Mably, liv. vi. cb. iv. the successes of the English had oeea« 

W Gomines, liv. v. ch. xviii. sioned. — Abr^g6 Chron.^iome iv, p. 119. 

Mablyi liv. vi. ch. v. After this time they were assembled only 

The states-general were first assem- for the purpose of authorising some spe- 
bled in the year 1303, and for the last cific measures of the government, not 
time in the year 1614; but the regular for assisting in its ormnary administra* 
convention ox the states ceased from the tion. 

)rear 1358 by the great confusion, which 
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tion; the confidence of the public drew up0n it the 
attention of the government, as it seemed capfthle of 
affording the support of public opinion ; and the difiSerent 
factions, which successively possessed themselves of the 
royal authority, endeavoured to procure the appearance 
of its approbation, by causing their ordinances to be in- 
serted in its registry. The practice of deliberating on 
the measures of the government probably began in the 
latter part of this disastrous reign, apparently in imita- 
tion of the states-general. In the reign of Charles VII. 
expressions of disapprobation, accompanying the inser- 
tion in the registry, were understood to weaken in some 
degree the authority of a law ; and Lewis XL, though 
probably but with the design of evading an application 
of the duke of Burgundy, alleged on one' occasion the 
necessity of registering the royal edicts. Thus the 
decline and ruin of the states-general, the weakness and 
disorder of the reign of Charles VI., the factious conten- 
tions of ambitious nobles, and the policy of a crafty 
sovereign, all co-operated to favour the growing preten- 
sions of the parliament ; and the public, apprehensive of 
the excesses of arbitrary power, saw with pleasure a 
new barrier erected between them and the despotism of 
the royal council. 

The parliament thus constituted served to protect the 
kingdom from the mischiefs, which might have been 
caused, either by the factions of the great, or by the 
discontent of the people®. The restoration of the power 
of the nobles, whose influence-on the public opinion had 
been much augmented by their successful exertions in 
the expulsion of the English, might have renewed the 
lawless violence of former ages, if a body had not ex- 
isted, which owed its importance to the authority of 


* Mabir, Ur. Ti.Gh.ri. 
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lRwf| ,ajid.was therefore interested iaiiueai^imqg . the 
p^ciples of regular government, . Th^ saipe ,body rIso, 
l>y presenting to, the people the hope.of xjonstitutional 
protection, disposed them to refrain from those move- 
ments of sedition, which otherwise would probably have 
resulted from their discontents, and thus inclined them 
to a peaceable and orderly submission. In the popular 
reign of Lewis XII. it served likewise to moderate a 
contrary [propensity of the nation which had become 
tired of its struggles against the authority of the crown. 
Emboldened perhaps by observing that the states-general 
had ceased to be assembled, possibly excited by the 
multiplied abuses of the royal power, it began to oppose 
itself to the general tendency, by which the nation was 
carried to arTlmplicit acquiescence in the 'will of the 
sovereign. 

The series of reigns, comprehended within the period 
of this chapter, was concluded by that of Lewis XII., 
whose affectionate concern for the happiness of his sub- 
jects procured for him the truly glorious appellation of 
father of his people®®. Such a reign was well fitted to 
tranquillise the government after the agitations, to which 
it had been so long exposed, and to bring the several 
orders of the state into some degree of national union. 
Much indeed of the ten years, which it lasted, was occu- 
pied in engagements of foreign policy, which had been 


** The parliament was employed by 
successive kings in forming a digest of 
various customs, observed in the seu^* 
ral provinces of France. The order was 
issued by Charles VII. in the year 1453, 
and the work was begun under Charles 
VUI. in the year 14%, but it was not 
completed until more than a hundred 
years had elapsed from the death of the 
former, ^ough we should include only 
the principal varie^es, we should find at 
least sisty, for the greatest part very 
different. — ^Mably, liv* vi ch. vi. 

^ Ibid.; liVt vxi* ch. iii, 


He in particular remitted one half 
of the taxes, and never imposed any new, 
but defrayed the expenses of his foreign 
expeditions by an extreme parsimony.— 
Henault, vol. i. p. 353. Daniel says that 
he reduced the taxes by a tenth part at 
his accession, and afterwards by a third, 
which reductions would leave three-fifths, 
or rather more than the half of the original 
assessments. — ^Abr6ge de THist., tome vi. 
p. 2. He provided however one injudi* 
cious resource in the place of taxes, by 
the sale of financial offices.— Abr^g4 
Chrbn.; tome v. p. 121, 
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'MniMiate ptedecessor ; but, i^s* it Wa^' iia 
itslnteflto adltfiirt^tration a reign of conciliaCtioh^^'Sd’fts 
fotteijgtt’^ii^geittent^ must have contributed tb'thd ^u]^- 
pression df* dodi^stic animosities. ' ‘ ' 

When the French government had been reduced to 
order, it ttas in the natural course of human policy, that 
the new-felt vigour of the country should be exercised 
in some enterprise of foreign aggrandisement, for in 
nations, as in individuals, active exertion is the result of 
a consciousness of strength, and war is the most obvious, 
and the most usual, activity of states. It is not therefore 
surprising, that France should have been immediately 
engaged in the combinations of foreign policy with some 
or other of the neighbouring governments. It might 
indeed be concluded, that England should have been at 
this time the object of French enterprise. England had 
waged with France a long series of hostilities, and for 
a time had actually possessed itself of the government 
of the country ; and it seems natural that France should 
have turned upon its ancient enemy, and caused it to 
experience in its turn the miseries of war. The efforts 
of France were however directed against Italy, while 
England was left to compose at leisure her domestic 
struggle of the rival families of Lancaster and York, in 
the establishment of that of Tudor on the throne. 

The weakness of Italy, resulting from its manifold 
divisions, naturally presented encouragement to the 
enterprise of the neighbouring people. Some special 
circumstances also stimulated Ithe ambition of tbe two 
French princes, Charles VIII. and Lewis XII. 

The establishment of the family of Anjou on the 

* In this spirit he began his reign^ the duke of Orleans, which had been his 
telling Lewis de la Trimouille, who had dignity. He had for his coat of arms a 
defeated and taken him prisoner before royal bee surrounded by a swarm, with a 
his accession, that it did not become the Latin inscription.'—Henault, voL i« p« 
king of France to avenge the quarrels of 338, 346* 

VOL, II. 
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throne of Naples hnd prepared the pretension, which 
hrst prompted the invasions of the French. When that 
family had been expelled by the family of Aragon, the 
deposed prince, having retired to France, and leaving 
no male issue, bequeathed his rights to a son of his 
brother ; and he also, leaving no issue, transmitted them 
by a similar appointment to Lewis XL of France, who 
was the son of a sister of the same prince. Lewis 
indeed, contented with the acquisition of Provence, 
which had been conveyed by the bequest, neglected the 
Italian pretension, by which it was accompanied ; but the 
prospect of acquiring another sovereignty proved more 
attractive to the mind of his youthful successor Charles, 
VIIL, who wa§ also strongly urged to the enterprise by 
Lewis Sforza, uncle of the young duke of Milan, who, 
in plannings the ruin of his nephew, found it necessary 
to endeavour to ruin also the king of Naples, the young 
duke being married to the daughter of that prince. In 
this manner was Charles VIIL induced to undertake, 
in the year 1494, his Italian expedition, in which his 
progress was an almost -qnresisted triumph, his return a 
continued escape. 

To Lewis XIL, who succeeded Charles VIIL, another 
pretension was added, the object of which was the great 
duchy of Milan in the northern part of Italy. Being 
of a collateral branch of the royal family®’, he inherited 
from a grandmother a claim to that duchy, which was 
then possessed by Francis Sforza, who had married an 
illegitimate daughter of ttie last duke. As the attempt 
of Charles VIIL to assert his pretension to the kingdom 


^ Valentine, a princess of Milan, mar- 
Hed the duke of Orleans, a sou of Charles 
y. of France, on which occasion it was 
stipulated, that the succession of Milan 
shoilld devolve to her, if her brother should 
die without heirs^ as actually i 


Lewis XII. as the grandson of Valen- 
tine, inherited her pretension. Francis 
Sforza however, who had married an iU 
legitimate daughter of the duke^ bad pos^ 
sessed himself of the duchy. 
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of Naples had been disastrous, it seems to have beea 
requisite that the ambition of his successor should be 
stimulated by an additional claim, particularly belonging 
to his own part of the royal family, the object of which, 
being nearer, might seem more attainable, and might also 
appear to facilitate the acquisition of that, which was 
more remote. The enterprise of Lewis was not morq 
successful than that of his predecessor. By the double 
engagement however of the two pretensions, the French 
government became at once involved in all the combina- 
tions of Italian policy. 

That combination of France and England, which had 
been begun by the enterprise of the duke of Normandy, 
had at this time produced its effects ci\ the internal 
arrangements of the two governments. It had first 
in England established a feudal sovereignly, and yet 
assisted the efforts of liberty by the embarrassment of 
foreign possessions ; it had then reacted upon Franqe, in 
which it appears to have provided a favourable oppor- 
tunity for the formation of a more orderly monarchy, than 
the circumstances of the country would otherwise have 
permitted to exist ; and the war with France had at the 
same time other operations on the domestic concerns of 
England, favourable to the development of its political 
interests, as shall be explained in the following chapter. 
When these things had been accomplished, the functions 
of the combination were discharged, and any further 
operation would have but generated disturbance and con- 
fusion. 

In this state of things the wars of Italy gave another 
direction to the forces of France, more agreeable to the 
actual circumstances of that country. The time had 
arrived, when it might enter into relations, which were 
soon to be matured into a general system of federative 
policy. The principles of this policy could he founil 

n <>. 
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duly amidst the superior refinement, and the multiplied 
relations, of the numerous states of Italy. To that coun- 
try accordingly was the enterprise of France directed by 
the causes, which have been mentioned ; and it was at the 
same time diverted from England, where no further 
advantage could have been received from its continued 
action. 

When we observe France in this manner drawn off 
from that combination with England, which had fulfilled 
its functions, and connected in a new combination with 
both extremities of Italy, in which country alone it could 
begin to engage itself in the relations of a federative 
policy, we seem to be surveying one of those complicated 
machines, invented to abbreviate the processes of human 
labour, in which the same part of the engine is made to 
perform successively different operations, with a prompt- 
ness and a fitness, that emulate the living intelligence of 
man. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

« 

Of Uie hUix>Ty of England, from the beginning of the reign of Edward 
II. in the year 1307, to that of the rdgn of Henry IV. 
in the year 1399. 

Edvard II. king in the year 1307.-~Depo8ed, 1327, and succeeded by Edvard III.— 
War vith France begun, 1339. — House of Commons formed, 1343.— Treaty of 
Bretigni, 1360. — WiclifFe begins to teach in the same year. — ^War vith France 
renewed, 1369. — ^Richard II. king, 1377. — Insurrection of the populace, 1381.— 
First English translation of the bible published by WiclifPe about the same time.— 
The king deposed, 1399. 

The history of the English government has been traced 
to the successive introduction of the two distinct classes 
of the representative members of the legislature, the 
knights of shires and the burgesses. These two classes 
however did not at first constitute one assembly, sepa- 
rated from the temporal lords and the prelates, but seem 
to have existed only as the elements of a future combina- 
tion, which was effected withjn the period to be con- 
sidered in the present chapter. The reign of Richard II., 
with which this period is concluded, evinced the import- 
ance of the new assembly of representatives, even by the 
efforts which the king successfully employed to corrupt 
its independence. 

Of the three reigns now to be considered, the first and 
the third have a remarkable resemblance, and are not 
less remarkably contrasted <d the intermediate one of 
Edward III., both Edward II. and Richard II. having 
been weak and incapable princes, both ultimately driven 
from the throne, whereas the reign of Edward III., which 
was extended to the extraordinary length of fifty years, 
was successful abroad and useful at home, and constitutes 
one of the most brilliant periods of English history. We 
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thus observe two successive alternations of illustrious 
and feeble sovereigns, the imbecility of Edward II. hav- 
ing immediately followed the glorious government of the 
first prince of that name, as the weakness of Richard 11. 
succeeded the splendid rule of the third Edward. 

These alternations may be easily shown to have been 
favourable to the formation of a mixed constitution, by 
which various powers were to be combined in very com- 
plicated relations. The principles of political activity, 
elicited in the reign of an able and enterprising sovereign, 
find an opportunity of more free exercise in the weak- 
ness of an incapable successor, but would probably 
become mischievously violent, if this liberty should be 
continued through two successive reigns. Though ano- 
ther able and enterprising prince may again excite new 
energies in the social system, yet under such a govern- 
ment all the various agencies of the state will be retained 
in their subordination, and hindered from producing dis- 
turbance and confusion. When public order had been 
restored by the vigorous government of Edward I., the 
principles of a sound l^islation had been established, 
and the materials of our mixed constitution had been 
completed, the contrasted government of Edward II. 
proved accordingly most directly favourable to the fur- 
ther growth and improvement of that constitution, by 
affording to the yet humble representatives of the popu- 
lar interests the opportunity of acquiring political im- 
portance. 

The weakness of Edwafd II. became manifest in the 
very commencement of his reign. Retiring from Scot- 
land, which his father had prepared to subdue for the 
third time, and disbanding the powerful army provided 
for the enterprise, he at once convinced his subjects of 
the entire incapacity of their sovereign. His whole reign 
of twenty years was consonant to the beginning. Devoted 
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in succession to two unworthy favourites, Piers de Ga- 
veston and Hugh le Despenser, he abandoned to their 
rapacity and mismanagement the interests of his people, 
and in supporting them, against the popular hatred en- 
gaged himself in a struggle, which at length destroyed 
his own authority, drove him from the throne, and de- 
prived him of life. 

All the European kingdoms*, especially that of Eng- 
land, were at this time unacquainted with the office of a 
prime minister ; and a prince so feeble as Edward 11., 
had no other means of procuring tranquillity, than the 
dangerous expedient of devolving his whole authority 
Upon some great baron, who should be able to maintain 
with his own power the ascendency of the crown. For 
supplying this deficiency of political arrangement pre- 
paration was made by the struggles, which were provoked 
by the unworthy favourites of this incapable prince. 
These struggles may be considered as the prototypes of 
the constitutional interference of the parliament in the 
selection of the ministers of the crown, irregular indeed 
and violent as the constitution ‘was yet very imperfectly 
formed, and the habits of all the classes of the people 
were disorderly and tumultuary, but still tending to dis- 
pose the minds of men to exercise a more peaceable and 
legitimate interposition in the management of the execu- 
tive government, when a more perfect constitution, and 
improved political habits, should have qualified them for 
such proceedings. The power of the crown being dele- 
gated to persons wholly una^e to maintain themselves 
against the opposition of the nobles, and provoking 
public animadversion by their misconduct, the abuses of 
the government became subjects of parliamentary inquiry, 
and the formal deposition of the sovereign, which con* 


^ rol. ii> |)pi 359> 360, 
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Struggle, established . <he ’'^piiefee 'dofltrt 
legislative assembly of the nation. ir . j 

’ '-the commons* in the second parliament of this king, 
kppended to their vote of a sub.sidy the unpreoedented 
demand, that their petition for the redress of their grie- 
vances should be previously granted. Appeals also were 
made by both parties to the opinion of the public, and 
the archbishop of Canterbury* even vindicated the final 
proceedings of the last parliament in a sermon, the text 
of which was ‘ the voice of the people the voice of God.’ 
The first perfect copy too of a coronation-oath, which 
has been transmitted to us, is of that which was adminis- 
tered to Edward II. As this prince had already mani- 
fested his incapacity, and his attachment to a favourite, 
so that he had provoked a combination of the nobles, by 
which his coronation was delayed, it is probable that 
some more special precaution was then employed, than 
had been before perceived to be necessary. In this oath 
the rights of the people are claimed as established by the 
laws of Edward the Confessor, without any reference to 
the charter of John, whjeh appears to have been con- 
sidered only as a confirmation of the ancient usages; 
and the, king is required to observe and enforce all the 
statutes, which the community of his kingdom should 
judge fit to enact. 

The right of deposing the king for incapacity was first 
maintained in the year 1321 by the lordsS who con- 
federated to crush the two Despensers, the favourite and 
his father ; but the banishment of these two obnoxious 
individuals was the only measure of severity, on which 
they insisted. Six years afterwards however the prin- 
ciple was carried into execution by the queen, jealous of 
the ascendency, which these men had gained over the 

' lingaxd, voL iil p. 386. * ParUun, Hist., vol. i. p. 186. 

* BapiO} Tolf i* p* 
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miiid of ter husl?^d, who had soon revoked, the 
of their banishment, and reinstated them in their former 
power. That the queen should have been the cjiief 
agent in this revolution was important to the general 
stability of the government, as it hindered the precedent 
of parliamentary interposition from becoming popular 
with the nation. The public feeling was shocked®, when 
she was seen deserting a husband, whose only crime was 
his natural incapacity, associating herself with the ene- 
mies of him, whom she was bound to cherish and support, 
and rendering her young son an instrument of a con- 
spiracy formed against the dignity of his father ; and the 
persuasion justly entertained, that she had engaged in a 
criminal intercourse with the leader of the discontented 
nobles, exalted into indignation and hatred the moral 
disgust of the people. The cruel murder of the deposed 
king filled up the measure of the public reprobation, and 
completed the unpopularity of a precedent, which might 
else have been too acceptable in a nation, just rising to 
the enjoyment of a free government. 

As the vigorous reign of the first Edward had been 
necessary for the re-establishment of order and the im- 
provement of the government, after the long series of 
agitations, by which the kingdom had been harassed 
during several preceding reigns, so was another 
reign of authority and success, after the more violent 
struggles of that of the second Edward, most necessary 
for the preservation and further improvement of the 
constitution. Such accordi]>gly was the character of 
that of the third prince of this name, the long duration 
of which also, even exceeding that of the first Edward, 
allowed full time for the operation of its salutary influ- 
ence. 

England enjoyed®, by the prudence and vigour of 

® Hume, vol u» p* 375* ® Ibid., p. 51K 
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Edward IIL, a longer continuance of domeetic trdn- 
quillity, than any with which she had been blessed in 
any former period, or than she experienced in many fol- 
lowing ages. Such a continued maintenance of order 
would of itself have been very favourable to the adjust- 
ment of a government, in which contending interests 
were struggling for their situations. But a very imper- 
fect conception would be formed of the reign of this 
illustrious monarch, if it were limited to the mere consi- 
deration of the tranquillity, which it bestowed. The 
seventeenth year of this reign, or the year 1343, has 
been mentioned by Carte’, as that in which he disco- 
vered the first clear distinction of the two houses of par- 
liament. Three most important principles ® also of the 
constitution were firmly established in the same reign ; 
the illegality of raising money without the consent of 
the people, the necessity of the concurrence of the two 
houses of the parliament for any alteration of the law, 
and the right of the commons to inquire into public 
abuses, and to impeach the counsellors of the sovereign. 
These were most valuablg landmarks of the public liber- 
ties, in erecting which fifty years of a reign of ability 
were usefully employed. The civil liberty too of indi- 
viduals was secured in this reign, together with the 


^ Pari. Hist.j vol. i. p. 257. Mr. Hal- 
lam however thinks it inconsistent with 
probability, that the commons and lords 
were ever intermingled in voting, as the 
taxes were laid in different proportions 
on the three estates of the realm ; and is 
of opinion that it may be inferred fronh* 
the rolls of parliament, that the houses 
were divided, as they are at present, in 
.the eighth, ninth, and nineteenth years of 
Edward 11., and beyond doubt in the first 
of Edward 111^ — Hist, of the Mid. Ages, 
vol. ii. p. 241 — 243. It may however 
he remarked, that tlie force of both these 
observations is tnuch weakened* by the 
remark, which Mr. Hallam has added, 
that in the sixth of Edward 111., though 
the knights and burgesses are expressly 


mentioned as consulting together, the 
former taxed themselves in a smaller 
rate of subsidy than the other, whence it 
appears that the difference of the rates of 
assessment does not imply separate dis- 
cussion, while tlio mention of their con- 
sultation seems on the other hand to 
imply, that they were not then ordinarily 
united in one assembly. So far indeed 
was the parliament from being then re- 
gularly constituted, that there were then 
three houses, the first composed of sis 
prelates and six barons, the second of the 
other prelates and barons or their proxies, 
and the third of the knights, citizens^ and 
burgesses. — Lingard, vm. iv. p. 24, 

^ Hallam, voU ii. p. 249, 
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political freedom of the government, einc^ M it were 
first ascertained by a statute the cases of high treason*. 

The military enterprises, in which this prince was 
continually engaged, imposed on him the necessity of 
soliciting frequent supplies from his people, and thus 
procured for the parliament, especially for the commons, 
a degree of importance, which could not otherwise have 
been attained. It has accordingly been observed that 
he took care in every measure of moment to obtain the 
approbation of the parliament, that he might be enabled 
to require its support ; and that it in this manner rose 
into higher consideration during his reign, and acquired 
a more regular authority, than in any former period, 
even the house of commons beginning to appear of some 
importance in the constitution. 

It is doubtless true, as has been remarked by Hume 
that many arbitrary acts were performed by Edward 
III . ; but in forming a judgment of these acts it should 
be remembered, that the constitution was then but de- 
veloping its principles, and all descriptions of persons 
were so accustomed to flagrant irregularities, that it was 
even found necessary to prevail with the nobility to pro- 
mise that they would not any longer afibrd protection 
■to the disturbers of the public peace. For authorising 
us to pronounce a reign in such circumstances favourable 
to the cause of freedom, it is sufficient, that the numerous 
applications which Edward had occasion to make to 
the parliament, contributed to increase and to ascertain 

^ This statute has been since extended their vassals in certain cases of felony 
in two particulars : a conspiracy for levy- and misdemeanor, and to vest them in the 
ing war against the king has been de- crown, multiplied treasons, at their plea- 
dared to be equivalent to a conspiracy sme. — Carte’s Hist, of England, vol, ii. 
against his life ; and it has been further 480. 
determined to be treason, to attempt to Hume, vol. ii. p. 514. 

overawe the parliament. The statute of Ibid., p. 517. 

Edward HI. seems to have been occa- ^ Ibid., p. 522. 

sioned by the corrupt conduct of the Millar’s Hist View of the Eng. 

judges, who, to defraud the nobles of the Gbv.^ ToL ii* p* 163. 

escheats of lands forfeited to them by 
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ittppdwerfli and privileges, as well as to arrange and es< 
tablish the forms of its proceedings; and that numerous 
confirmations of the great charter, however they may 
serve to show that its provisions had been frequently 
violated, yet must have given additional validity to this 
venerable record of the national rights. Foreign enter- 
prise, not domestic usurpation, was the object of his 
ambition ; and to support the efforts, which he deemed 
necessary to his glory, he was contented to avail himself 
of that organ of constitutional freedom, by which his 
purpose might best be facilitated, though he occasionally 
resorted to irregular expedients. 

While the constitution was providing the important 
organ, by which the popular sentiment was to exercise 
its influence on the government, a revolution of religion 
was commencing, which, while it favoured the eternal 
interests of men, could best furnish the popular mind 
with the principles of political independence. Borne 
down by the overwhelming weight of ecclesiastical 
tyranny, the human intellect at length rose in England 
against the oppression; indignation prompted enquiry 
into the true nature and origin of abuses so galling and 
intolerable ; and the reign of Edward III. gave a prelude 
to that reformation, which was a revolution in the policy, 
not less than in the religion of Europe. 

J<dm Wicliffe, bom about the year 1324, began in the 
year 1360 to expose the corruptions of the clergy “ and 
about twenty-one years afterwards made his appeal to 
the records of divine truth, by publishing the first Eng- 
lish translation of the bible“. From the honest and 

L0wk*B life of Wicli£&^ pp. 8, 66» the scriptures into the English language ; 

1724)« but these versions were limited to parts 

IS There had been some Saxon m- of the bible^ and seem to have been com- 
fiioiiSf one of which, the work jof Bede, posed only for the private use of the 
comprclieiided the whole bible. Several translators. The translation of WicUfie 
attempts alio appear to have been made was a version of the Latin bible then 
before the time of Wiclifloj to translate usually readies he did not possess a 
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bold represeiltations of this patriarch of the reformation, 
some knowledge of a purer religion was propagated, not 
only in England, but also on the continent of Europe. 
In England so late as in the year 1521 , and therefore 
in the very age of the reformation, the disciples of 
Wicliife were still very numerous and his writings*^ 
carried to Bohemia after the death of the queen of 
Richard II.“ by those, who, having been her attendants, 
then returned to their own country, marked out the way 
for John Huss and Jerome of Prague'®, who about fifteen 
years afterwards opposed themselves there to the usur- 
pations of the Romish church. 

In considering the great revolutions of history it is 
particularly interesting to notice the adaptation of cir- 
cumstances, by which the chief agents are trained and 
excited to the functions, which they have to discharge. 


cient knowledge of the Hebrew and Greek 
languages for deriving it immediately 
from the original. It was also a litenu 
translation) Eke those of the Saxons, and 
therefore was not always intelligible to 
those, who did not understand the Latin 
language, from which it had been taken. 
It was afterwards revised by some of his 
followers, and rendered less verbal. The 
next English translation was that of Tin- 
did, first published in the year 1526. •— 
Bishop Newcome’s Hist. View of the 
Engl, Bible. Transl., p. 1 — 17. 

Hume, vol. iv. p. 37. The historian 
has remaikad that on this account the 
doctrines of Luther, then introduced into 
England, gained secretly many partisans 
among the laity of all ranks and denomi- 
nations. 

The following enumeration has been 
preserved of these treatises of Wicliffe, 
ivhkh were carried into Bohemia and 
burned tliere: — 1. Dialogue; 2. Trialo- 

f s; 3. De Incamatione Verbi Divini; 

De Corpora Ghristi ; 5. De Trinitate ; 
6. De Ideis ; 7. De Materia et Forma ; 
8. De Hypotheticis ; 9. De Individua* 
tione Temporis; 10. De Probationibus 
Propositionum ; 11, De Universalibus ; 
^12. Super Evaneelia Sermoiiee per Cir- 
ctdutti Anni $ 13» De Dominio Ovili ; 


14. Decalogos ; 15. De Simonia ; 16. De 
Attributis. Several of these are plainly 
of a scholastic, rather than a religions 
character ; but in that age they may have 
procured a more favourable reception for 
the others. The entire eniuneration of 
histwritings extends to more than three 
hundred articles. — Lewis, p. 143, ftc. 

She was the sister of the emperor 
Wenceslaus, king of Bohemia, and died 
in the year 1394. 

The Bohemians appear to have re- 
ceived their doctrine of the Lord's Simper, 
not from Wicliffe, but from the Wal- 
denses, denying a coipond presence of 
our Saviour in that sacramen^ and in 
this particular difiering ftrom Lulher, 
who maintained such a presence, while 
he denied, that the material elements 
bread and wine are iransfoni»ed into 
the body of Christ. — Seckendiorf, lib. i. 

L 276. LipsisB, 1694. Doctor Lisgsrft 
s said (vol. iv. p. 264) of Wiclifie, ‘ if 
he frequently made use of orthodox lan- 
guage, he sfiU more fi^uenfiy taught a 
doctrine similar to the impmMhxm of 
ther.* For the former part of the asser- 
tion, whidi kn]^e8 that he Irequei^y 
taught die doctime of iransabstaniietwii; 
doctor Im htti cfted so suthoritf » 
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Gifted with superior talents for the acquisition of theo^ 
lexical learning, and disciplined in the exercises of the 
university of Oxford, Wieliffe might notwithstanding 
have been but an eminent professor of divinity, if the 
encroachments of the mendicant friars®, who interfered 
with the order of that seminary in the most vexatious 
manner, had not roused his academic feelings, and pro- 
voked him to expose the numerous abuses of those 
enemies of the society, of which he was a member. The 
distinction, which he had acquired in this controversy, 
having procured for him the successive appointments to 
the mastership of Baliol College and the wardenship of 
Canterbury Hall*^ he was by a new archbishop of Can- 
terbury expelled from the latter situation, though he 
had been placed in it by the founder his predecessor, 
and his expulsion was afterwards confirmed by the pope, 
to whom he had appealed. While Wieliffe was thus 
involved in a personal contention with the hierarchy, 
he found himself also engaged in a common cause with 
his sovereign Edward III., who thus became his patron 
and protector. The Roman pontiff. Urban V., probably 
induced by the diminution of the papal resources con- 
sequent on the residence of the popes at Avignon, 
demanded of that monarch the homage and the tribute 
stipulated with John®. The parliament, consulted by 
Edward, unanimously rejected the claim. A monk how- 


^ 'llie mendicant ^rs, who had been 
established in Oxford in the year 123(h 
laboured to exempt themselves from the'" 
regulation, which enjoined that no person 
should be permitted to become a doctor 
in dimity, who had not completed his 
education in that, or some other univer- 
sity. They were also excessively trouble- 
some in drawing the youth of the univer- 
sity into their convents, so that parents 
were a^aid of sending their children thi- 
ther for edneati^ the number of 
students, which had been thirty thousand, 


was in the year 1357 reduced to six tboui 
sand. — Lewis, pp. 3, 4. Doctor Lingard 
(vol. iv. p. 213) speaks of Wicliffe’s op-* 
position to these men os a ridiculotia con« 
tention. 

Of WiclifFe’s appointment to the 
wardenship of Canterbury Hall doctor 
Lingard speaks (ibid. p. 2H) as procured 
* by means with which we are not ac- 
quainted j’ hut it is to be observed that it 
followed the appointment tothemaster* 
^ip of a college. 

^ ibid., p. 203, 
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ever having hswl the hardihood to maintain the preten* 
sions of the pontiff in opposition to the parliament^ 
Wicliffe, by publishing an argument in reply to this 
writer, connected himself with his sovereign in opposing 
the abuses of the ecclesiastical system, and was on this 
account noticed at the royal court, particularly by the 
duke of Lancaster, brother of the king. In the progress 
of the contention, which was thus begun between the 
papacy and the English government, two embassies 
were sent®® to treat with the pontiff about the usurpa- 
tions, by which he had encroached upon the ecclesi- 
astical establishment of England®*, and Wicliffe, the 
champion of the royal cause, was named in the latter 
deputation. Though the embassy did not reach Avi- 
gnon, being met at Bruges by the papal deputies, the 
appointment afforded him some opportunity of taking 
a nearer view of the papal court, by which his dislike 
of the papacy was not at all mitigated. After his return 
he inveighed with so much asperity against the pontiff, 
that he even denominated him ‘ Antichrist, the proud 


** Lewis, p. 28, &c. 

** The commons had in the year 1343 
remonstrated in very strong terms against 
these encroachments, whi(£ they declared 
that they neither could, nor would any 
longer bear. — Pari. Hist., vol. i. p. 253. 
Wicliffe was sent in the year 1374 ; yet 
two years afterwards a bill was introduced 
into parliament, in which they were re- 
presented as still subsisting. In this bill 
It was stated by the commons, that the 
sum received by the pope from England 
for ecclesiastical dignities was five times 
greater than the revenue of the king ; that 
these were commonly bestowed upon fo- 
reifpers, who never visited the country ; 
and that the pope had possessed himself 
of tlm disposal of the headships of all the 
relimous houses, which should be filled 
by Sections. — Lewis, pp. 20, 31 , 34. Men, 
who could talk in this manner, were, as 
Hume has remarked (vol. ii. p. 521), not 
far from reformation. How completely 
they were already weaitad irore ^eiicu 


inrfuence, appears, as he has observed 
(vol. iii. p. 56), from this remarkable fact, 
that in the committee of eighteen, to 
whom Richard^s last parliament delegated 
their power, not the name of one ecclesi- 
astic can be found. From the list given 
in the Parliamentary History (vol. i. p. 
492), it appears on the contrary, that the 
earl of Wiltshire was in this committee 
as the proctor of the clergy. Doctor 
Lingard has argued (vol. iv. p. 212) that 
the proceedings of the English parlia- 
ment, in restmining these abuses of the 
•papacy, prove beyond contradiction, * that 
the distinction between the spiritual and 
temporal power of the pope, which is 
maintained by the catholics of the pre- 
sent day, was a principle fully recognised 
and asserted by their catholic ancestors 
many centuries ago.* They seem on the 
contrary only to prove, that the abuses of 
the spiritual power were then so great| as 
to have become insupportable. 



i£ai>es«n 

{)ria3tfio& Ronie« find^h^aniisb&meBaafq^^ 
tpiid|iuna0^erTdir9;^ • -t •' . :S!i /: ,nvoih imud 

:Mit iBdii^ weU be supposed that ibis leariy^fiiian^Biditibi 
Dot oh aU;fiarticalara proeeed as &r^as tbsileddeixI^F^lini 
refomationin the sixteenth eentojij; Rvendiitilhie 
teeadi however he could perceive the utter waatvfifotiiidaM.' 
tion &r the spiritual, as well as for the tempoialpretenHi 
sioBS of the papal sovereignty^; he .raised his wamiing! 
voice against that triumph of blinded and bliodiag supes-i! 
stition,the monstrous doctrine of transubstantiatims”; iad^. 
above ^1, he uttered the bold declaration^ which is ithe pcim 
ciple of the religion of protestants, that the sacred' script 
tures alone are the authority of our belief. It. has indded 
been objected to his notions of religion; that he>did iio4i 
inculcate the righteousness which is by faith.^/; " aad i& 
seems that he insisted rather on virtuous pitantioe,'thBBf. 
on the doctrine of our acceptance throu^ themediatkon' 
of a.Redeemer. But it is not surprising that, when <ecole'^‘ 
siastical abuses, however great, had not reached i:the 
enormity of the sixteenth century, a reformer ishcaild 
not:yet have been led to look to another princ4>le>.<xf the 
divine acceptance, than the merit of human i perfbrmr. 
ances* Wicliffe was in truth the baptist of the refovma*- 
timm iirho: denounced the corruptions of the church,, and 
pointed to the true source of religious instruction, but 
did not himself directly and explicitly communicate the 
dootrinh;.' ... < , 

in this manner was the precious seed of the reficMm^ 

^ Lewis, p. 35. Hum nobis concedere ut legitimis omnium 

Ibid., p. 77. gentium politiis utamur. Contendit pres- 

obiectwju,, with some others, byteris non licere ut possideapt quidau^ 
jUvahm by'Melftpcfhonlii fee (bU propritim. Dedmas nillHiirtill^bmnisi 
' In docentibns, quasi evtmgdhmt tit!' 

w 'irtmliHHimultuatm in haic tiontrthrcr- politids ordmatioriilmg. ; t)^ : 

in eo xnnlta' alin et- dli sophistice et *plane seditlosb'ttiitny. ' 
ratk^'^ei^dinbiu jndidi^ de ttohitU ejtts^" Ad etihdem modnm de 

tike intehskit, nee pidstifin caVillifer phb%e 

trangelium et political nec videt evange- 
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tMmtf(R^lsed>iiii£QglaDd, on tlk 6oDfkid4, fl^Star 
been already shown, a fit soil was provided fisr^Moesrisq^ 
ilt<jhndiraisaig’{it;in due time to its maturity. That the 
ptindpla <df tius! great' revolution should liav<e been' 
deepfy Uud amon^ the people of England, was suitable, 
to. the ' function afierwarcb discharged by the nation 
in die federative combinations of Europe, in which 
Enghnid was the support of the protestants against the 
Roman-catholic governments. Germany on the other 
hand became the scene of the original stru^le of the 
separation, as the federative policy of Europe was but 
the development of the interior policy of the empire. 

The brilliant successes of Edward 111. in his invasions 
of France, and the heroic character and achievements 
of his son, the celebrated Black Prince, have chiefly' 
attracted attention to this memorable reign”; and they 
well deserve consideration for their remoter influences, 
though in their immediate effects they were as transient, 
as any other project of ambition, which has dazzled the 
imagination of a warrior. 

It has been already remarked, that the military enter- 
prises of this prince necessitated him to seek frequent 
supplies of money from his subjects. It may now be 
added, that by the popularity of his successes the people 
were disposed to comply with the requisitums of their; 
sovereign, thus establishing an habitual dependence 
the crown on the support of the parliament, and parti- 
cularly attaching importance to the inferior and repire- 
sentative orders of the legislature. Very differant was 

* naetorLiacudhM(v9l.iT.p.I3r} Bbck Piiiiee mnd, Um Utw «C Uit 

imtly gfwaAed, that Uie nuasacia knights, agai^hiiiV. 

Iisrjieb»te4 at limogM hy the order of but shed with fdeasm mesner hloc^ 

thje .prine^ who bv contempoisiy writers of the inhabitants, fiwee il^Mlsall4 
is pooftcajp^ as the modal of chivalry, women, and children/ It was in tral|h 
amo^ a thousand sinular in- a fantastic syi|tem of manners, eoeopns^ 
idan^ how inadequate that sr stmn was dated to a tonmoiary cniit gC aocie^s 
to the moral mgulifaiin af 
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itperatioii of the French war from^thaty Hriith oa^ioh 
it Beted on the government of Franee/ tThere it end^d 
in AKalting the authority of the sovereign^ by efiiOrding 
him the opportunity of acquiring the glory of recovering 
the uteient dominion of the crown. The sfune struggle 
appears to have acted upon each of the two coiitending 
nations in a manner suitable to the character of its 
internal policy, favouring in the one the development 
of a popular constitution, in the other the aggrandisement 
of the royal authority. 

Of its operation on the external interests of England 
one part appears to have consisted in turning into a dif« 
ferent course that national ardour, which must else have 
been employed in accomplishing the subjugation of the 
neighbouring kingdom of Scotland, and would thus have 
precluded all the Results, which in a later period arose 
from the continued distinctness of the two governments* 
That Scotland had not been subdued by Edward II., 
must be ascribed to the weakness and misconduct of that 
prince*®, especially in not prosecuting the war with 
vigour in the first year of his reign. Notwithstanding 
the advantage given to the Scots by the imbecility of 
Edward II., his successor, in the ninth year of his reign, 
had driven them from all regular resistance, but just at 
that time®® he was forced to relinquish this object, by the 
notoriety that the king of France, in his apprehension of 
the martial and ambitious spirit of the English monarchj 
had resolved to aiford very powerful assistance to that 
party of the Scots, which still preserved its indepen* 
denca. 

.While the French war was thus instrumental in pro- 
hy a military diversion the separate existence of 
Scotland, it served to give being to that spirit of ani- 

t I 

“ Henry, vol. W. p. 131. *» Ibid., pp. 801,302. 
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rivslhy^ which has alienated tha' t#h uatkitfi' 
df l^ranhe and England j and seems to hare been deceCi-^ 
sary ft» maintainuig the opposite positions, in wfaieh they 
hare been placed, as the two presiding states M tl^ 
federadve system of Europe. Before ^ward IH. in- 
vaded France, many causes had operated to produtid 
a very friendly intercourse between the two naticdiS. 
The casual and temporary hostilities of their sovereigns 
had not been followed by any bloody or dangerous event, 
which could leave a lasting impression in the mind of 
either people; the English nobility and gentry were 
proud of their French or Norman extraction, and affected 
to use the language of France in all public transactions, 
and even in familiar conversation ; and as the Emglish 
court and camp were always full of nobles, who had come 
from some province or other of France, the two nations 
had been during several centuries more intermingled, 
than those of any two distinct countries mentioned in 
history. From this time however that amicable commu- 
nication ceased, and the French and English beg^an to 
act, as if they had been destined by nature to be enemies. 
Our humanity must lament, that such a spirit of aliena- 
tion existed ; but it seems to have been necessary to the 
relative condition of two nations, whose functions in the 
general system were so directly opposed : and if Hund 
has remarked that the animosity has existed principally 
oh the part of the English, it should be remembered that 
the function of the English government, which consisted 
in restraining the ambition,»of a predominating rival, 
required a jealous vigilance of opposition. In the exist- 
ing order of political relations the predominance of Itussia 
seems to promise to these long rival natiohd the harmbhy 
belonging, to a union of political interests. 

One of the causes, which had previously maintaiiiied 

^ vol. ii. p« 419. * 
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a» mfercburse of the ttvd thti.pife¥aMife 

idt8e‘iiof thO"Fl^DcTi language biO(i6ng 'th^ *Ebglish';''^' 


df the '^ebplfr,t»ho had never relinquished th^^Hg&aV 
dialect. In the thirty-sixth year of the reign of ' EdWitd* 
111:, the year 1362, it was enacted®*, agreeably to a‘ peti- 
tion of the commons, that all pleadings and judgments 
in the courts of Westminster should be expressed in the 
English, though enrolled in the Latin language ; and it 
was also ordained that schoolmasters should teach their 
scholars to translate into the English, instead of the 
French language. 

Though the French war appears to have been neOes-* 
saTy both to the domestic and to the foreign concerns of 
the English government, it does not appear to have been 
expedient, that the acquisitions of Edward Should be 
retained after his death. The two succeeding reigns 
wfere periods of agitation, in which foreign war could not 
with advantage have added to the dependence of the 
crown, nor was the nation sufficiently disengaged to 
threaten the independence of Scotland, while to the 
remaining operation of exciting a spirit of hostile rivalry 
between France and England, as well as to that of affect- 
ing the interior development of the French monarchy, 
the alternation of triumph and defeat was the most 
&voniable arrangement of events. We accordingly find 
that, ’w^ithin three years before the conclusion of this 
i^ign, no more was preserved of all these possessions, 


*tp;y,Htat,T#LLp.29*. The Tea- 
in the petitipii was that the 
miw ikjgfit the law, by 

vhw ^ J ’^jrhat , ^e hith, and is to 
vnaeiimuia rhal he doth. The next 
parfkm^^ <!pBned ^ an addiesa m 
the SiigUdi language.— Ibid., p. 294. In 
wii^<.Bdwaid in TvanM, 
lingard has taken occasion to 
4>bserre (vol i?* p.80) that writen haw 


not dwayt toffictently afipteckied the 
benefits, which mankind deriv^ from thf 
pacific infinenoe of the ftbmdu pOtdilBf* 
It is true that these waijs the 
of the papacy was repeatedly exerted to 
restore peace between the ooetehfbpg 
sovereigns ; but nontidh of this time 
wete the pentift bf^ ^da^ity, eeHheb 
residence at Avignon was denominated, 
noiifibe^prdlates of Uie imperial city. 
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,wieii?n<^ for eecuring to ‘MWk m 
^j^anpei ^fii?fFwce, wton, as in the foUovring; repgn 
Heiify.Vf* 1^eji[!ehoul4 be again in a situation, in wi^icb 
tb^^^ig^ derive advantage from a struggle wMt tl^ii: 
cWjtin^tal neighbours.* . 

, The oonclusipn of this long and illustrious rei|^ 
exhibited in a very remarkable manner the growth of 
parliamentary importance, which had been so much far 
voured by the military enterprises of the king; the 
indeed was then unavailing, but it prepared the 
way for the more decisive struggles, which afterwards 
drove his unworthy successor from the throne. In the 
latter years of the life of Edward III., a younger son, 
the duke of Lancaster, had acquired such an ascendency 
over him, that this prince even incurred the suspicion of 
meditating to set aside the heir of the crown, when his 
^dher, the Black Prince, should have sunk into that 
grave, which seemed ready to receive him ; and the king 
was at the same time yet more dishonoured by the 
shameful influence, which Alice Pierce, or Perrers, had 
gained over his declining age, and abused in the most 
scamdalous manner, not only causing him to squander 
the public money in ostentatious expenses, but also in-! 
terposing for interested purposes even in the ordin^ 
administration of justice. The Black Prince ®, jealoim 
of the duke of Lancaster, took a decisive part in. tho 
proceedings of an opposition-party in the parlhuncmt^ 
and this party was led in the house of commo^, by 
Peter de la Mare, a servant ^ the earl of March, who, 
by his marriage with the heiress of a second son of the 
king, stood before the duke of Lancaster in his preten^ 
Sio^ to the throne. Thus encouraged and assisted, th|^ 
p^liament proceeded, not only to require diat t^| 
odnhcil be strengthened by the ad^tktn of tea 
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persons, whose consent should he inecessary iq 
•the transaction of the public husinestj but edto to ini* 
peach certain officers, one of whom was the oreature arid 
j^iend of the duke of Lancaster, and to restrain the in* 
terference of Alice Pierce in the administration of jus;- 
tice, under the penalties of forfeiture and banishment. 
The prince of Wales however died soon after the disso- 
lution of the parliament ; the favourites recovered their 
influence, and Peter de la Mare was thrown into prison ; 
and a parliament, assembled in the following year, re- 
stored those who had been impeached, and repealed the 
ordinance issued against Alice Pierce. 

It has been well observed “ that the policy adopted by 
the prince of Wales and the earl of March, in exciting 
a parliamentary opposition, instead of encountering their 
adversaries by violence, indicates a considerable improve- 
ment in the constitution of the government. It has also 
been justly remarked, that this exertion of aristocrat ical 
influence, while it gave a powerful impulse to the efforts 
of the commons, and particularly tended to establish 
their right of control over public abuses, served also to 
establish between them« and the nobles a relation of 
hmmony, which could not generally be expected to sub- 
sist between the two orders. The balance of our con- 
stitution is obvious, and has been commonly noticed; 
but men have rarely remarked the combinations, by 
which its parts, though opposed, are yet connected, and 
united in ope common interest. 

The crisis formed by the death of Edward III. was 
eis^>ecially favourable to tfiife importance of the parlia- 
ment, the heir of the crown being but ten years old, and 
the deceased king, though he had taken care to secin<e 
the! snocessiou of his grandson, not having established 
any plan of government for a minority, The commons 

<X HaUa^ vpL.iL If- 262^ 2§3. 
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/tkis <)Qcdaion dtood forwud, though the^ oontotitel 
themselves until ptraymg^, that the lords would appoiht 
a couDoil of> relgsmey, «md choose guardiaus and tutors 
for the fouii^ |>rince> In this parliament indeed a laige 
propoctioo of the knights^, had sat in that which 
impeanhed the Lancas<xian party, was again returned 
and Peter de la Mare, now released from prison* was 
chosen to preside over the representatives of the cosa*- 
mons, and to express their sentiments with the freedom, 
by which he had been already distinguished. 

The commons did not at first claim any immediate 
share in the regulation of the government, but contented 
themselves with petitioning that the lords would form 
the necessary determinations. In the same parliament 
.however they ventured to assert other pretensions. 
They prayed that those might be removed from the 
irojal council, who had been ministers of the late king ^ ; 
that the officers of the king’s court should be restrained 
•firom maintaining by their influence suits and couten- 
f ions ; that the principal of these officers should diuring 
the minority of the king be elected in the parliament ; 
and that a parliament should be assembled once in every 
year specially for the administration of justice. In pro- 
posing that the great officers should be chosen in the 
parliament, the commons seem to have designed, that 
the selection should not be committed wholly to the 
■lords ; these however assumed the right of choosing 
them, and the commons acquiesced. The subsidy, 

, voted in this parliament for the prosecution of the war 
with France, was committed’ specially to the care of two 
citizens of London,, who were sworn in the parliament to 
the faithful execution of the trust. 

4 '.The administration during the miniwity was kept 

^ Pari. Hitt., Vol. i. n. 340. ^ Hallam, vol. ii, p. 2d3. 
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bination of circvunstances at tbe same 

BW§^ry|i»g„t|ie„J>ul>Uc ‘tiapqwll^»iW,«S^(>fife #STfa- 
vo^^^Je tP;the growing p9»:ei; ' r ^ 
lia^^s pf wob^ience ®, which J^e-bftriftPS jh^d.f^fttcafited 
4ui^ the .long apd vigorous reig^pf^^war^i W<)tCO«T 
tinued to influence their conduct ^ ; the. ambition oftthe 
icing’s three undes was restrained by the aflSsctipnate 
regard, which the people entertained for^the miemory.pf 
the Black Prince, the father of the king, and, by a eon'' 
sideration of the opposition, which each might expecttto 
receive from the two others ; and the age and expedience 
of the duke of Lancaster, together with the authority 
which he had enjoyed under the late king,' gave to.thie 
nobleman such an ascendency over his b)notheraif<a8 
et^lbled him to act with the power, though witlK»ut<Um 
title of regent. 

, jpuring nine of the ten years, which the minority xitnn- 
prehended, the government was administered by the 
council,' thus directed and controlled; but the .king, then 
brpke.from the restraint, in which he had been held,and 
attaching himself to an unworthy favourite, Robert* de 
Yereicarl of Oxford, gave occasion to the troubles, which 
Weteht. length terminated in his deposition and death. 
Bnripg the preceding period of tranquil, but not vigOdr 
ous, pdinuihitration, the popular part of the legislature 
enjoyed; an opportunity of acquiring new authority in the 
gCj^enun^.;, in the subsequent period of public dieordei^. 
i^ powers,, .thus* quietly augmented, found ample, <ocr,'. 

caf^n,of exertion with decisive efloct. , , The entire rpign 
.. which pomprehanded, , twenty-lwo ,yfars,f{jnay, 
be considered as consisting of two distinct parts, the one 
of which pornU-tted the undisturbed growth of the repre- 

** Hnme^Tol.in.p»12i 
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a^m^M#€HSbl^lty, it 

ef ■- '"''''' ''“-‘ -(''lo iioiliuik! 

pMlskin«ii'qf5f!ii5‘‘i^itfl 

od itt’ittiiSiy indickticms <if ati 

in' <Ee ' Course of Ms tfliiiority'otfe^ 
phWfe w tfediF ili^rfeasia^ importance in Ae cdnstitiMBiri 
fri-tBd ^Bcidftd'Vear of this rei^** they requested, thataii 
at!feS4t!Mt‘^uld'bfelaid before them of the expenditure of 
the'inbsidy of the preceding, which was granted, thqiigh 
wtth 'a'j^ain' protestation against the precedent: in the 
fifth' they presented a remonstrance about the abuses Of 
the' k^’li government, and also about the violences of 
the'teibles, Vtho united in confederacies for their mtitud 
stipjiOH i 'and in the ninth they manifested, in a very te- 
markabl^' instance, an enlightened jealousy of the erdwn, 
reyolvhl^'that a subsidy should cease daring a: short 
interval, lest it might be claimed as a right. 

’’Though n considerable degree of tranquillity wasmmn- 
tained ' among the higher orders of society during the 
inijibrity,yetwas the public peace, in the year 138li’dis- 
tutbed' by an insurrection of th*e populace, distingui^ed 
by the' assumed appellation of one of its leaders, Wat 
Tylfer. The insurrection" was chiefly a re^lt Of ihO 
effervescence, excited in various states of Europe by thefeO 
pritMiiples of general improvement, which in the 
teeirth' century had begun to act with somfewhat 'htfg- 
mBhted ' power. Having had its beginning in Flkndetii,’ 
it had twenty-three years before given beMg' tO^ 'the 
' Of Frimee; It may therefore: be eOns^'ted 6^ 
aft^effect'Of a' general caiuse acting about the^^ahdd’tMie 
M' diffirii^entlcOmitries. tmd littlej if at all 'icdfriiectecIi'Wili' 
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the fdigious mov^eat of Wicl^ aad ’his a^ 

4loetor Liagawi is Willing to believe-^V ' I ! » f khs ij 
‘ The insurgents of France*^ have be^ (IdScvib^d tp> its 
as a ferocious rabble, goaded iato rebellioa in the general 
anarchy of the state by the unredtoained violences of^ ^he 
upper orders of society, and seeking the revenge of their 
intolerable sufferings in such more than brutal cruelties, 
as united against them the nobles of all the three parties, 
by which the country was distracted, the French, the 
^glish, and those of Navarre, and brought down upon 
them a sudden ruin. The insurgents of England were 
also driven to resistance*® by the oppressions of the upper 
orders, but these were such as had been sanctioned by par- 
tial laws, not the violences of a lawless nobility, availing 
themselves of the suspension of all regular government ; 
and the mutineers, instead of seeking their satisfaction 
in the indiscriminate massacre of their superiors, com- 
mitted indeed numerous violences, but however proposed 
various regulations, by which they conceived that their 
interest would be effectually secured, nor were these 
regulations in truth liable to any other objection, than 
that the nation was not*’ yet prepared to receive them. 
The abolition of slavery **, the freedom of commerce in 
market-towns, and a commutation of the services of vil- 


Hist, of England, vol. iv. p. 236. 
Mr> Tumer has on the other hwd in- 
ferred, that two bodies of the insurgents, 
ten ^ousand in number, who went 
through the kingdom in search of the 
• duke of Lancaster, and destroyed all His 
^perty at Leicester, and his castle at 
' ^ttebury, were instigated and directed b^^ 
|)ie adversaries of WiclidSi, whom the 
duke had protected. — Ibid., voL ii. p. 
‘203* Rapin has remarked that Wic* 
lifife, residing in his parish, was never 
questioned about the ihsurrecition, and 
that the only colour for the accusation 
was that one of the leaders, John Ball, 
had been a. before thsc^ into pri* 


Bonforpreadiing the newdoctrine^Vd. 

i. p. 459. 

“ Abr6g4 Chron.,tom.iv. pp, 120, 121. 

Hume, vol. iii. p. 8, &c. 

** Persona^ slavery was at this time 
mote general, in England, than in 4^ 
other country of Europe. — ^Froissart, liv, 

ii. ch. Ixxiv. The successive invasions 
of the Saxons, the Danee, and the Nor- 
mans, with' the w^ of t^ Saxon king, 
doms, may suOiciently explain the eustp 
ence of so much civil degradation. As 
none am more tenadohs of tbehr. ovn 
liberty, than those who are ma^rs of 
the liberty of others, the prevalence of 
slavery ina;y Iwvp fisvonred the formeiion 
of a constittition. 
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Jon^e iailHOsia: rest ef lands, were the equitahlet 

though not yet praetic&tde demands, of the Bingli^ popu'- 
laee. C*haTtet*s 'Of manumission of slaves and anmesty 
of ofil^oeS^ were granted by Richard to two considm^hle 
bodies of the insurgents, which presently dispersed, and 
the other, when their leader had been killed for his inso- 
lence, was conciliated by the prompt address of the young 
Icing, in offering to take his place at their head. The 
charters indeed were soon revoked by the king, and the 
enfranchisement was afterwards rejected by the parlia- 
ment, though the king expressed a disposition favourable 
to the measure. 

It may be believed that, though the populace were 
again subjected to their former grievances, their resist- 
ance had not been destitute of efficacy in meliorating their 
condition, as it must have taught the upper orders the pos- 
sibility of their union, and the danger of their discontent. 
We know at least that a salutary effect of this kind was 
produced, in regard to that particular grievance, which had 
been the immediate occasion of the insurrection. The 
lower orders had been roused to resistance by the impo- 
sition of a poll-tax^®, which, thohgh in some small degree 
modified in relation to the wealth of different classes of 
the people, was still to the poor exceedingly burthen- 
some and oppressive ; and the result of their resistance 
was that this iniquitous mode of assessment was for that 
time abandoned. A tax is a contribution of property, 
and to exact it from persons, instead of property, was in 

, # 

^ Rapin, voL i 457, 458. years old, to be so appoHioned ki citiee 

^ Such a tax had been enacted two and towns, that no individual should pay 
veaia before, but t^ produce had been less than one groat, or more than sixty 
round dedcient This had been very mi- for himself and his wife. — Lingard, vol. 
putaly gr^uated, from six pounds th'ir- iv. pp. 231 — ^235. Tiye other instances 
teen smllings and four-pence down to of a poll-tax, variously modified ot 
four-peifee. ’ To supply the deficiency stricttm, occur in the history of Kngland, 
another poll4ax was imposed at the close the last of them at the restoration.-— Pari 
of the following year, thw Uuig Hist., vol. ii.pp. 201, 250 ; vol. iii. p. 14 ; 

required for eve^ ah^ foi^ |i^n vol. p. 41§ ; yol xxii. pp. 302, 460. 



,pporj%j%jBe||fi|; of Tfef 

vpfpiT^s of Ae principle^ i^ 3 P, ^q;|^ 

af,tli^y ^per^tedj( converted fram a paxa9;ial; 
intoapwperty^tax. . ; '■., , 

, |n the ^th year of his rdgn Richard becaP^ Mr 
patient of the restraint, in which he h^ bean ;beldi by 
h^ uncles and, breaking from it, devoted, himself to 
the earl of Oxford his favourite. The princes of.itho 
royal family and the chief nobility immediately united 
all their power in opposing the new administration ; 
and, the duke of Gloucester being popular in the, house 
of commons, that house was induced to commeaice an 
impeachment of the chancellor, the earl of Snifolk* 
Though the principle of impeachment was not abso-r 
lutely new, this was the first instance of the impcucb'^ 
ment of a minister lord Latimer, who was impeached 
towards the close of the preceding reign, having been 
only steward of the royal household. The king; having 
firsit vainly attempted to suppress the impeachment by 
withdrawing from his parliament, contented himself with 
Stipulating that no othe!* of his ministers should be. at- 
tached. The chancellor was accordingly dismissed from 
hisieffice, and the impeachment was sufiered to proceed* 
The; result however was not tragical, for the earl, who 
^ prison, was discharged by the 
hmg sopn nfter the parliament bad been dismissed. , . 
. i jt hc.^ been alleged by Hume ®, that the charges 
Jigged against the earl of* Suffolk were of the most Tri- 
M proofs of them were moat’ def<^Ye. 
^t.„be ,he^. emitted to notice the second articlftj'^?] 
charging him with neglecting to enforce an ordinance. 



^ Hume) vol. iii. p. 14—16, 

^ PwL Bift| iroL i« pp. 301| 802. 
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fef money pi-odWda" 

'Iftfd ^eA 'Imlpdied specifically for th’e' ptiFpd&e 
6f^glMit'dffig*'lS[e''1seii.' 0f ’ ^he evidence, by 
charts were supported, Walsingham®' has staii^,' 
th^y'^iere'So felly “proved, that the king shook. his li^d, 
etld- eaid, Alas Michael ! see what thou hast done ! 

" Thoegh the commons did not impeach any other mi- 
niirter, they did not consider the prosecution of the earl 
of Sufiblk as a sufficient remedy of the abuses of the 
gdvernm^t, but proceeded to appoint, in conjunction 
with the other house of parliament a council of eleven 
lords, to regulate with the three chief officers of the 
the affairs of the kingdom for a year. By this 
measure, says Hume ®®, the king was in truth dethroned, 
ahd it must be admitted that his power was suspended 
dtititig'the existence of such a commission. But the 
fait' ‘ consideration of this proceeding seems to be, not 
that it was a usurpation, which the opposition-party 
designed tb perpetuate, but rather that it was an irre- 
ghlar effort of reformation, una'\^oidable in a government, 
ih' which the several parts of the constitution had not 
yet been adjusted, and a violence of movement resulted 
necessarily from their reciprocal counteractions. Hp# 
great were the abuses, which provoked it, has been 
strongly stated by Knighton®*, who alleges that, by the 
corrupt conduct of the officers of the crown, the pr^lrfe 
revenhe was wasted, the king defrauded, and the pebble 
opj>reSsed. And since four .years before, as'has 
statM by'Walsingham®*, the king with his pffiVjf'Cdtffiffil 
hiad^irixtoted and exercised a power of aiteHhg^hr fdi'- 

y »• ' f ' 

i 33M, 400i ? • Tdl. Wp. W 

“ In the beginning of this leign the ** Perl'. Hi«t, vol. i. p. 400. 
commons had content!^ them^elve# with ^ 393« 
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milling, the regulations ordaified by the >{iiLr}iameiitv<tii^ 
extraordinary interposition of the iegicdalure !h»d' become 
indispensable to the safety of the governraetit ThtJ 
measure adopted was indeed yiolent and dailgerous, 
because the principles of the constitution had not yet 
been distinctly developed; but its violence served to 
excite a reaction of the sovereign, which had the effect; 
of establishing a precedent of liberty, to be followed 
with less irregularity and violence in an age of more 
improved policy. 

The history of Hume, it must be observed, hw in no; 
part of the narrative so remarkably violated the first duty 
of a historian, as in the account of the reign of Richard 
IL, obviously because the revolution, by which it waS' 
terminated, bore a considerable resemblance, as he has 
himself noticed, to that later revolution, which removed 
from the throne of these countries the family of the 
Stuarts. The partiality, which biassed his narration; 
has in this part even impelled him in a direction op- 
posite to that, which he has generally taken in describ- 
ing the conduct and chsyracters of the earlier princes of 
England. Though he has shown himself desirous of 
exaggerating the arbitrary measures of others of these 
princes, that he might extenuate those of the Stuarts, 
yet has he represented this prince “, as conducting him- 
self during a period of eight years from the termination 
of his minority, or during nearly the whole of his actual 
exercise of the royal power, with much moderation. 
For illustrating the misrepresentation of the historian it 
will- be sufficient to observe that, while he has men^ 
tioned an act of parliament, by which authority was given 
to a committee of both houses to finish all business not 
previously concluded, add has inferred from a similar 
proceeding in the beginning of the reign of Henry VL, 

“ Vol iii. p. 26. 1 aa, IT. Sr, 38. » 
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that it iwat'f the uninfluenced act of the legidature, he 
hat omijbted a passa^ contained in the narrative of 
Wa3singham, one of his own authorities which men- 
tiont' that the persons. so commissioned proceeded to 
treat of other matters belonging to the parliament, 
besides those which had been specially referred to them, 
and that the king caused the records of the parliament to 
be altered, for the purpose of justifying their conduct. 

When Richard was dissolving the parliament, which, 
after the impeachment of the chancellor, had transferred 
for a year to a select council the whole authority of the 
crown®*, he made a public protestation, that no pro- 
ceeding of that parliament should prejudice his preroga- 
tive. In the following year he held at Nottingham a 
council of his favourites, which convened the sherifls of 
the neighbouring counties, and demanded of them what 
forces they could raise for the support of the king. 
The sheriffs having given no encouragement to the 
scheme of providing an armed force, for maintaining 
the cause of the king against his people, a second expe- 
dient of a pacific character yas devised, and these 
officers were required to take care, that no knights or 
burgesses should be returned to the next parliament, 
except such as should have been nominated by the king 
and this council. This other proposal having been also 
resisted, as one which the spirit of the people would not 
tolerate, the last and desperate measure was adopted, 
of procuring from the judges opinions, which should 
condemn the measures of the opposition. The answers 
of the judges were agreeable to the utmost wishes of 
the court, pronouncing every act to be treasonable ®‘, 

^ p. 394. Lopd.i Tided, that nQ other than the speci£e4 

" Pari. Hist., vol. i. pp. 405, 406. acts should be considered as treasonable, 

r P* J ' ' i * unless thw shov^ha?e been so dedaiod^ 

lliia was a direct vloiation of Uie by the pamament. 
statute of Edward IIL, which hftd pro- 
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which they had been consulted, even 
i)(^pt of a minister, unless sanctioned hy i^e 1^^- 
mission. 

The nation did not submit to these e^orte pf arbi^^^ 
government. . An armed force ®* was assembled unde^: 
the duke of Gloucester, who marched towards *l^ndoh. 
The king then found it necessary to yield so far, as to 
agree that all grievances should be referred to the deter- 
mination of the next parliament. That parliament, not- 
withstanding a futile attempt to model the elections®®, 
evinced its independence by impeaching the ministers 
and the judges, charging the former in particular “ with 
having caused the king to seek assistance from France, 
and to promise, as the price of that assistance, the sur- 
render of Calais, Brest, Cherburgh, and other posses- 
sions in that country ; nor did this assembly, named by 
some historians the wonder-working, by others the mer- 
dless parliament, separate, until almost all the accused 
were either executed, or driven into banishment. In the 
imperfect state of the constitution it was deemed neces- 
sary to save the honour pf the king by a specific resolu- 
tion of the lords, purporting that, in consideration of his 
tender age, and the innocency of his royal person, no 
fault should be imputed to him individually. The re- 
sponsibility of ministers being but at this time esta- 
blished, the general security of the royal person had 
not yet become an acknowledged principle of the con- 
stitution. 

.. I About two years after -the dissolution of the parlia- 
ippnt, which ^d thus wreaked its vengeance on the 


Pail Hut, vol i. p. 41d. to lenew the mits, mA ' em to ^eeify, 

uriiit iituedibr deeimg mem- that the obnoxbui clause had in- 

ben for this parliament, a clause was sei^d contrary to the ancient foiW«'-^ 

inserted, orderinw the sheriffii * to return Ibid., p. 411. ^ 

* those persons &at were the most indif- Ibid., pp. 423, 424* 

< ih^nt M papaseat di^nihw.^ This ^ Ibid., p. 432* 

WM diicov«^ and tiw king was obliged 
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;he royal power, I^icliard declared him- 
'^aild ' itijmeiJiately 

;m D^"Ae’' parliament, clid6yili^ rorHitti- 
f naini^ters. One of the new 
i^c’hana' ijisiiop of Winchestet^ 

, .. chancellor®®, introduced so niu(;li''ihb'il'e- 

ration ii^to the government, that during two years hnu a 
hal^’. a ' yery ‘jfeniarkable degree of harmony subsisted 
be-fw^en the king j^d the parliament. Though soon 
after this wise' minister had been displaced, the king 
proceeded to the extremity of seizing the liberties of his 
capital, emd of irhposing on the citizens ai penalty of ten 
thousand pounds, for some offence with which he charged 
them, Stitt the parliament proved obsequious®^, and even 
recalled the judges, who had been banished into Ireland 
in consequence of the impeachment of the commons, 
tn the year. 1 397, six years after the removal of the 
chancellor ®®, a feeble attempt at remonstrance was made 
by the ' lower house, particularly concerning the extra- 
vagant expenses of the royal household ; but the offeribe 
was quickly expiated by a most humiliating submission, 
in which the liberties of the parliament w’ere so entirely 
forgotten, that the individual, who had prOpbshd' the 
obnoxious measure, was brought to trial for it beforfe thte 
jparliament, and condemned to die as a traitor,' thdflgh 
his life was spared at the intercession of the Bishojis, 
because he happened to be an ecclesiastie. ' ' ' - i * 

The short interval of good administratioii ’ seeins‘“tb 
have been connected with the misgovernment V|^Hieh 
fotlonied, as it accustomed 1;he parliament W'Snmnis- 
sion. Its continued obsequiousness ®* was ^bHaWy the 
.ie»alt of the .weakness, of the commons,: not .tljep ^up- 
pqffed, by apy powerful confederacy of the nobles, who 


ivhd* nad 



“ParL Hist, *01.1. 0 ; 449. «* Ibid., p. 4i«— 458. , , 

Ibid., p. 434. "HaUuoytoLii.]^ 279, 281, 881, 
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had been subjugated by the king, perhaps through theit 
dWh disunion. The whole appears to have fdruK^ an 
introduction to the plan of managing the parliamehi 
by influencing the elections. 

A second parliament assembled in the year 1397 has 
been reeoi*ded as the first’®, which had been thus cor- 
ruptly modelled. In correspondence to its base forma- 
tion it has rendered itself infamous by its Servility. The 
duke of Gloucester and two other noblemen were im- 
peached and convicted as traitors, for the resistance 
which they had opposed to Richard nine years before, 
and for having introduced the impeachment of the 
ministers of the crown and the judges, though the 
former proceeding had been pardoned in the parliament, 
and the latter had been sanctioned by its concurrence ; 
and in the following year the slavish answers of the 
judges ’S which had surrendered to the king the liberties 
of the people, were adopted in a second session of the 
same parliament, as the genuine doctrines of the consti- 
tution. The same parliament, which had thus consum- 
mated the triumph of the king over the liberties of the 
people, concluded by adopting two measures, which 
sealed its own degradation. On the last day of the 
second session’®, when a larger present supply was 
voted, than had ever been given to the preceding sove- 
reign, the subsidy of wool, leather, and wool-fells, was 
settled on the king for his life, with a vain protest 
indeed against the operation of the precedent in any 
future reign ; and the wl^ole power of the parliament 
was then delegated to a committee composed of twelve 
lords and six commoners’®, which was authorised to 
despatch all matters left unfinished, together with othdrs 
depending on them. 
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iThis last measure, which devolved upon the king and. 
a small junta the whole authority of the legislature, was 
precisely that which hurried the king to his destruction, 
and overthrew the system of arbitrary power then so suc- 
cessfully erected. The gross abuses, which arose from 
the delegation of the authority of the parliament, have 
been wholly omitted by Hume, but have been strongly 
stated by Rapin’^. While the foreign interests of the 
kingdom were wholly neglected, the ministry sought to 
augment the revenue by new taxes, forced loans, and 
even acts of direct extortion ; and at length seventeen 
counties were, in consequence of the prosecutions, at 
this time instituted, confiscated to the use of the king. 

These excesses outraged and alienated the people. 
The oppression practised upon one distinguished indi- 
vidual provided them with the leader, who crushed the 
oppressor. The duke of Hereford son of the duke of 
Lancaster, having accused the duke of Norfolk of having 
slandered the king, by imputing to him a resolution of 
destroying certain lords, among whom was the duke of 
Hereford himself, notwithstanding that they had been 
received into the royal favour, it was determined by the 
king and the committee of the parliament, that the ac- 
cusation should be judged by combat. The duel was 
afterwards superseded by the same authority, and both 
dukes were sent into banishment, the duke of Hereford 
for six years, and the duke of Norfolk for his life. In 
the following year the duke of Lancaster died, and his 
estates should have descended to his son ; but, though 
the duke of Hereford had previously procured from the 
king a patent authorising him to sue by his attorney for 

Vol. i. p. 470. delling the parliament, as to render it 

Hume has particularly commended the instrument of his extortions^ little is 
Richard for not having levied any tax with- gained by the vindication, 
out the consent of parhament.-— VoL iii. p. Harl. Hist) vol. i. p. 489, &c. 

46. As bis policy consisted in so mo- 
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anvlknds, which might descend to him, and to postpone 
his homage until his return, his claim to the great 
estates of his father was disregarded, and the laiids were 
seized for the crown. The young duke of Lancaster, 
more irritated by this spoliation, than by his banishment, 
became from that time the object of the discontented. 
These resorted to him in his exile, beseeching him to 
endeavour to redress their grievances, together with his 
own ; and he at length determined to try his fortune in 
England, as soon as a favourable opportunity should 
occur. Such an opportunity was speedily furnished by 
the imprudence, with which the king went himself into 
Ireland to repress an insurrection. Richard returned 
indeed when he had received intelligence of the enter- 
prise of the duke of Lancaster, but after the lapse of 
many weeks, occasioned chiefly by an extraordinary 
continuance of easterly winds ; and his rival had in 
that interval so completely secured his success, that no 
expedient remained for him, except to ofier a resignation 
of the government. 

Though Richard had ^abdicated his authority, it was 
deemed prudent that he should’ be formally deposed, 
and, to justify the measure, thirty-three articles of accu- 
sation were alleged against him. Of these Hume"* has 
asserted that, except some rash speeches, the reality of 
which might well be questioned, the chief amount of the 
charge is limited to the violences of the last two years, 
and that these were partly supported by the authority of 
the parliament, partly justified by the conduct of his 
predecessors. This is a very light method of disposing 
of so grave, and so detailed an accusation. The last 
two years of his reign differed from the former only as 
his principles of misgovernment were then matured, and 


^ Rapin, vol. i, p. 471. 


^ Vol. iii. p. 44—46. 
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hi$ ..tyr^^niiiiQal disposition exempted fro^ restraint. 
That hi^ acts of tyranny were sanctioned l^y a parlia^ 
ment, which he had corrupted in its very formation, was 
an aggravation, not an extenuation of his guilt. The 
final issue of this scheme of tyranny however taught 
the commons, by the actual exercise of the most solemn 
function of a parliament, to respect themselves as the 
depositaries of the interests and the independence of 
their constituents. 

But, whatever increase the importance and the power 
of the parliament may thus have received, much still 
remained to be done for completing the adjustment of 
the English government. The king still retained many 
arbitrary powers, which might be restrained in an age of 
greater improvement, though, as Hume has justly re- 
marked, if the king had possessed no arbitrary powers, 
while all the nobles assumed and exercised them, there 
must have been an absolute anarchy in the state. That 
the system of feudal oppression had lost much of its 
consistency, is proved by the voluntary confederacies 
formed under powerful leaders for mutual defence®®. 
Still however enough of it temained, to require for 
some time to be restrained by the sovereign with 
powers, which the constitution in its more perfect state 
would neither demand, nor admit. 


VoL iii. p. 61. 


* Ibid., p. 63. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Of the history of England^ from the beginning of the reign of Henry 
IF, in ike year 1399, to that of the reign of Henry VIIJ, 
in the year 1509. 


Hovie of Lancaster. Henry ^IV. king in the year 1399. — Henry V. king, 1413. — 
Treaty of Troyes, 1420. — Henry VI. king, 1422.— War of the two houses begun, 
1452. — War with France ended, 1457 . — House of York. Edward IV. king, 14Q1, 
War of the two houses ended, 1471. — ^Edward V. king, and Richard HI. king, 
1483.— House of Tudor. Henry VII. king, 1485. 

The present chapter will review a busy and eventful 
period of seven reigns, distinguished by the parliamen- 
tary establishment of a new dynasty, by the struggle of 
the rival families of Lancaster and York, by the union of 
their pretensions in the family of Tudor, by the depres- 
sion of the aristocracy and the exaltation of the royal 
power, and by the brilliant, but temporary success, with 
which the English triumphed over their continental 
neighbours. • 

Of the seven reigns proposed to be reviewed, three, 
namely those of Henry fourth, fifth, and sixth, belong to 
that branch of the royal family, which has been denor 
minated the house of Lancaster, the first of these princes 
having been son of a duke of Lancaster, who was the 
third son of Edward IIL^ ; the three next succeeding, 
namely those of Edward the fourth and fifth, and of 
Richard IIL, belong to tfiat other branch, which has 
been denominated the house of York, these princes having 
descended from a duke of York, who was the fourth son 
of the same monarch ; and the last, or that of Henry VIL, 

^ The third of those who attained ma- nated the fourth, and Lionel duke of 
taatj. By some writers he is denomi- Clarence the third. 
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gave beginning to a new series, which hai3 been called 
the house of Tudor, this prince having been the son of 
a Welsh gentleman of that name, though by his mother 
descended from the house of Lancaster. The claims of 
the two rival houses were united when Henry VII. mar- 
ried Elizabeth daughter of Edward IV. 

The claim of Henry IV., though preferable to that of 
the family of York, could itself be maintained only by the 
authority of the parliament, the true heir of the throne 
being the young earl of March, descended from the 
second son of Edward III. As the earl of March* was, 
at the time of the deposition of Richard II., but seven 
years old, his title was not much regarded, and had only 
the elFect of throwing on the support of the parliament 
the first of the Lancastrian princes. The right of the 
Lancastrian branch was not contested by that of York, 
until the long minority and the continued imbecility of 
Henry VI. presented an opportunity, which encouraged 
its ambition ; and it is to be observed that at this time® 
the house of York had acquired a preferable right of 
descent through the female line from the second son of 
Edward III., which had just then become more available 
by the extinction of the male line of that branch. At 
that time however a possession continued through more 
than the half of a century, and through three successive 
reigns, had invested the Lancastrian family with n right 
of prescription, which assisted in balancing the here- 
ditary pretension so acquired. 

Henry IV. was not willing to be considered as aa 
elected sovereign, though he found it necessary to pro- 
cure the sanction of the parliament for his elevation. He 
accordingly qualified his application by insinuating, that 

’ Humci vol. iii. p. 67. sister of tlie earl of Ma?ch. Thi deatli 

^ Richard earl of Cambridge^ grand- of the earl afterwarda traniftned Um pn- 
father of Edward IV., had married Anne, tension to his sister. 
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bfe'^hfid alt^ady acquired the crown by arms,*‘fe ^rofenaicii 
hdWdVer on which he could not place ihudh'iieliatice, as 
he had landed from France attended by drily Sixty peri- 
sons *. In addition to the claim of conquest he alleged 
an unfounded pretension® of a descent from Henry IIL, 
and he also produced the signet of the deposed monarch 
as a proof of a cession of the crown. He sought sup- 
port after his elevation by gratifying the clergy, having 
procured with this view the first statute for inflicting on 
heretics the cruel punishment of fire. In the year 1383* 
an ordinance for the apprehension of heretics had been 
by the clergy surreptitiously introduced into the statute- 
book, which still remains there, though it had never been 
sanctioned by the consent of the commons, and was on 
that account formally repealed in the ensuing year. But 
the situation of Henry IV. was favourable to the wishes 
of the clergy, and accordingly in the second year of his 
reign an act was procured, which authorised, not only 
their apprehension, but their destruction. 

The violent policy, by which this prince conciliated 
the clergy, was not, it mjiy be concluded, unfavourable 
to the cause of religious reformation. The doctrine of 
Wiclifie had already enjoyed an ample opportunity of 
attracting the attention of the English public, so that the 
half of the nation’ was supposed to have been proselyted ; 
and this success was quite sufficient for insuring, that it 
•should continue to be cherished by a large number of 
persons, and transmitted to an age better qualified for 
effecting a separation fromVihe church of Rome. Though 
a most useful harbinger of this great revolution, Wicliffe 
riot fitted to be the immediate leader of the change, 

* ^atl. test,, vol. i. p. 499, note n, the succession on account of his defor- 

* He was by his mother descended mity. 

ftom ISdmund, the second son of Henry * Pari. Hist., vol. i. p. 372. 

III., who it wit^ pretended had been really ^ Lewis, p. 175. 

elder than Edward 1., but postponed in 
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liis jQolion^ sof pure religion being, as Melancthon . ob-^ 
served^ irnperfect, and blended with others of a politico^ 
nature from which they should have been kept distincti 
It was therefore, expedient that this early tendency 
towards a' reformation of religion should not be freely 
indulged, but experience such a resistance from the 
government, as might be sufficient to prevent a prema- 
ture attempt. Neither had the time yet arrived, when 
such an attempt might be accommodated to the political 
interests of the country, though its actual circumstances 
were sufficiently favourable to the first promulgation of 
the principles of reformation. The military enterprises, 
which engrossed the attention of Edward III., afforded 
an opportunity for publishing these principles, which 
could not have existed under the crafty policy of the Lan- 
castrian princes, or amidst the contention of the two rival 
houses, or when the commons had sunk under the ascen- 
dency of Henry VII. ; and on the other hand neither 
could the great struggle of the English reformation have 
usefully mixed itself with the political interests of the 
government, until the family of the Stuarts had been 
placed upon the throne, so that it might become instru- 
mental to the important revolution, by which that fomily 
was removed. The doctrine of Wicliffe was thus intro- 
duced at a favourable time to the knowledge of the 
people of England, and then, discouraged by the govern- 
ment, made its way silently among the lower orders, until 
the circumstances, in which Henry VIII. found himself 
placed, disposed him to rej^t the supremacy of Rome, 

® Wicliffe always taught Ihe of ing, that * no one in mortal sin hath a 
obeying princes. — Lewis, p. 116. Tina ‘ true dominion over any of the creatures 
indeed might be presumed, as he had be- * in the sight of God, but deserves to be 
gup hia career by supporting the royal ' called a tyrant, a thief, and a mbber, 
authority against the usurpations of the * although Dy reason of some human 
papacy. Xt is however admitted by his * law he retain the name of a Ving, a 
biographer, and proved ffom his writing, * piii^ce, or a lord.’ — Ibid, 
that he followed Augustine in maintain- 
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and to give a beginning to a reformed ehurcb, whieh 
'wafi completed under Edward VI. and Elitabetfa. 

, The difficulties, in which Henry IV. was involved, 
were numerous and perplexing. Richard, whom he had 
caused to be deposed, was the son of that Blad^ Prince, 
whose memory was cherished as the glory of the English 
nation, and, notwithstanding all his errors, had numerous 
friends among his former subjects. His death indeed 
followed his deposition within a few months, the natural 
consequence of an unsuccessful attempt to restore him 
to his throne ; but, as he died secretly in prison, he was 
still believed to be alive, and his re-establishment was 
the object of successive conspiracies. The earl of March 
too remained, the nearest heir of the throne, and whose 
father had some years before been acknowledged in this 
character by the parliament. The very instruments of 
the advancement of Henry, particularly the two power- 
ful earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, greatly 
multiplied the embarrassment of his situation, on account 
of the difiiculty of recompensing services so important. 
From the hostility of the king of France however, whose 
daughter Richard had iharried, he was happily pro- 
tected® by the violent contention between the two fami- 
lies of Burgundy and Orleans, about the administration 
of the French government, which had been begun two 
years before his advancement to the throne of England. 

In these difficult circumstances all the address of this 
prince was merely sufficient for maintaining him in the 
possession of the royal dignjty, nine of the fourteen years 
of his reign being employed in combating the efforts of 
his adversaries. He was therefore never able to assume 
an independence of that parliamentary authority, to 
which he was indebted for his elevation, the declining 
state of his health, in the latter and more tranquil part 

” Henauli; ToLi p. 279. 
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«if his raigp, having disqualified him for such exertions 
to extend his prerogative, as might otherwise have been 
made by a prince, who had been successful in crushing 
so many insurrections. 

$uch a reign was necessarily favourable to the autho- 
rity of the parliament, and to the growing importance of 
the house of commons. Not only did the parliament 
which had. placed Henry IV. on the throne, revise and 
repeal those acts, which in the preceding reign had given 
an extraordinary extension to the regal power, but through 
the whole of his reign we find the legislature jealous of 
the public rights, and the house of commons asserting 
new powers, or maintaining as established privileges 
such as had been rarely exercised. The ninth year of 
this reign in particular was distinguished by a declara- 
tion of the house of commons protesting against dis- 
closing to the king any matter depending in parliament. 

The first of the Lancastrian princes was always appre- 
hensive of the claim of the earl of March, whom accord- 
ingly he held in confinement ; and, though the generosity 
of Henry V.*® was so successful in conciliating that 
nobleman, that he gave no distufbance to the government, 
yet the king never could forget, that the title of his 
family was liable to be contested. The beneficial influ- 
ence of this situation of the reigning family has been 
strongly stated by Hume. Conscious of the embarrass- 
ment of the title, by which they held the royal power, 
the princes of the house of Lancaster, he remarks never 
ventured to impose taxes without the consent of the par- 
liament. The rule, he adds,* was then established, and 
could UQt afterwards be safely disregarded even by princes 
of more confirmed authority. We may well appreciate 
as an occurrence of great political benefit, the irregular 

R^ixii Tol. i, Pp* Hume, voL iii. p. 83. 

” Pari. Hist, vol i. p. 109. Hume^ iii. p. 126. Ibid., p, 130. 
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inttbdtrctioii'of a new series of sovereigns^'Whkh’prbVed 
tdJbe the occasion of practically confirming "a ^principle; 
dil which rests the constitutional importande 'of'ia parlia*- 
mentary legislature. | . ; it 

Henry IV. indeed, about the middle of his reign^, did 
endeavour to prevail separately with the lords and the 
clergy to grant him a supply, being ashamed to solicit the 
parliament, which had recently voted one of a considerable 
amount ; but he failed in both applications, the lords and 
the clergy declaring, that they could not comply, unless 
sanctioned by the authority of the parliament. He also 
afterwards^® endeavoured to control the returns of the 
members of the house of commons ; but he was in the 
following session constrained to give his consent to a bill, 
by which a fine of one hundred pounds was imposed upon 
any sheriff, who should be guilty of falsifying a return. 
The king in the same year’’, having required a power 
of levying annually a certain subsidy, though the par- 
liament should not be assembled, experienced a decisive 
refusal ; and this body was afterwards careful to state, 
that those supplies, which they continued from year to 
year, were granted of their own good will, and not of 
duty. It has indeed been remarked generally by Hume “ 
of the house of commons in this reign, that, whenever 
they had been brought to make an unwary concession to 
the crown, they also showed their freedom by a very 
speedy retractation. He has illustrated the remark by 
the instance, in which that body prevailed with Henry 
to alter his first settlement,pf the crown in his family, by 

Rapin, Yol. i. p. 496. measures, which alarmed the clergy, and 

Ibid., p. 500. the king, to conciliate the latter, ordered 

^7 To this resistance the commons, ac- the execution of a man, who had been 
cprdiiig to the Parliamentary History, convicted of heresy. The commons ex- 
vol. ii. pp. 115 — 117, were prompted by pressed their indignation by refusing the 
religious zeal and by resentment. Hav- demand of Heni^. 
ing, it is stated, very generally embraced ^ Hist, vol. hi. p. 85 . 
the opinions of Wicline, they introduced 
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luhich it had been entailed on the heirs male, into one 
acknowledging the claims of the princesses of his family, 
though the. latter gave countenance to the pretension of 
the earl of March, as descended by a female from the 
second son of Edward III. 

The cold and cautious address, with which Henry IV. 
had established his family on the throne, was incapable 
of conciliating the affections of the people. The per- 
manence of this settlement of the government therefore 
required, that he should be succeeded by a prince of a 
different character; and Rapin has remarked’®, that 
Henry V. was exactly of the temper required by the 
English, a military reign being necessary for dispelling 
the ill humours, which had been spread throughout the 
nation. Devoted in excess to gaiety in his youth, and 
enlivening it*® by a spirit of drollery, he was yet even 
then distinguished®’ by a respectful submission to autho- 
rity, and he afterwards gratified the nation to the highest 
degree by the military splendour of his character. The 
jealousy of his father, by excluding the young prince 
from the opportunity of exercising his native powers on 
the objects, to which they werfe suited, had driven him 
to seek recreation in low and unworthy society ; but even 
that temporary degradation may have had an advan- 
tageous operation on a mind so richly gifted, as it may 
have served to soften the severities of a character merely 
political by the amenities of familiar buffoonery, and thus 
to have qualified him for conciliating the affection, 
instead of coldly claiming th^ respect of the people. 

Hist., vol. i. pp. 504, 505. MaloueVs Shakspeare, voL v. p. 120. 

The same t^racteor of revelry and Loud. 1790. 
dissipation, which we hud ascribed to When he peaceably submitted to 

him hi the play of Shakspeare, had been the authority of the chief Justice, who 
given to him in an old play, entitled committed him to prison for insulting 
f The famous victories of kiug Henry V.,' him in the administration of justice. He 
from which Shakspeare seems to have is said to have been afterwards committed 
taken the character of F^staff, there given by the mayor of Coventry for some ir- 
under the name of Sir John Oldcastle.— regularity.^ — Henry, vol. ix. p. 37, 
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The same reverence for the lat^, which HfeAry V. ek- 
hibited amidst the intempetance of his youth, we perceiVb 
actuating the whole of his governmenti Not oiily in the 
first year of his reign did he give his consent®* to ft num- 
ber of statutes, which had been framed for the preset- 
vation of the public rights, and particularly to one for 
preventing frauds in the elections of members of parlia- 
ment, but he constantly forbore to encroach on the liber- 
ties of the people*®, and was at all times ready to assent 
to such acts, as were judged by the parliament to be 
necessary. When to this respect for the constitution of 
his country was added the military success, with which 
he gratified the feelings of the nation, it cannot be deemed 
surprising that the parliament should have contributed 
liberally** to the support of his government, and even 
should have been induced, in the triumph of the victory 
of Agincourt, to grant him for life supplies more consider- 
able than those granted to Richard II. by his last par- 
liament, which were urged against that prince as con- 
stituting one of the reasons of his degradation. 

It had been the last counsel of his father, that he should 

I 

not suffer his subjects to continue so long in the enjoy- 
ment of foreign peace, as to have leisure for intestine 
commotion. The advice was sufficiently agreeable to 
the gallant spirit of the young king, and a most favour- 
able opportunity was presented by the violent contention 
of the two great factions of France, which disputed the 
possession of the authority of the frenzied and incapable 
Charles VI. The immediate impulse** appears to have 
been given by the ecclesiastics, anxious to occupy the 
mind of the king, that he might not be induced to en- 
gage in a domestic enterprise against the property of the 

Rapin, vol i. p. 505. was accompanied by a provision 

^ Ibid., p. 529. Siat it should not become a precedent, 

PaH. Hist, vol ii. p. 147. « IWd.,p.l37. 
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church. The p^liament was earnest in recommending, 
that a considerable portion of the wealth of the clergy, 
which to the preceding king*® had been represented as a 
third part of the riches of the realm, should be appro- 
priated to the relief of the state. To avert the blow the 
archbishop of Canterbury, agreeably to a resolution of a 
synod, urged the king to assert his pretension®’ to the 
crown of France. The measure had all the effect, which 
had been expected, for the popularity and success of the 
war procured the necessary supplies from the laity, with- 
out the apprehended spoliation of the clergy. The 
success indeed was most splendid, Henry having reduced 
the French to such a condition, that by the treaty of 
Troyes it was agreed, that he should marry their princess, 
be declared heir of the monarchy, and be intrusted with 
the present administration of the government. 

Henry V., after a brilliant reign of nine years, was 
succeeded by his son, the sixth of that name, then not 
quite nine months old. In the long reign of this prince, 
extended nearly to thirty-nine years, which Hume, on 
account of the imbecility of his character, has aptly de- 
nominated a perpetual minority, the parliament, which 
had been respected by the apprehensive policy of the 
first of the Lancastrian princes, and by the unsuspecting 
generosity and military ambition of the second allowed 
to exercise its power with freedom, enjoyed an ample 
opportunity of asserting its importance. We accordingly 
find this body, in the beginning of the reign of Henry 
VI., disregarding the directions of the deceased mo- 
narch®®, and assuming the ri^t of giving a new arrange- 

Pari. Hist., vol. ii. p. 86. should have conveyed that of England to 

^ This pretension was however weaker the earl of March, 
than that of Edward 111., not merely as He had desired that the duke of 

Henry’s hereditary title was liable to ob- Bedford should take upon him the go- 
jection, but also as the same right of sue- verament of France, and the duke of 
cession by a descent from a female, by Gloucester that of England. The par- 
which the crown of France was claimed, liament however, to preserve the light of 
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ment to the government; and in the conclusion®* we 
observe it moderating with the most entire liberty the 
competition of the two houses of Lancaster and York. 
Concerning the latter instance Hume has remarked that, 
though the mildness of the compromise is chiefly to be 
ascribed to the temperate character of the duke of York, 
it is impossible not to perceive in the transaction dis- 
tinguishable marks of a more settled authority of par- 
liament, than had appeared in any former period of the 
English history. 

When the parliament had become thus important in 
the constitution, it was necessary to ascertain the quali- 
fication of those, who might exercise the right of de- 
legating the representative members. This necessity 
however existed only in regard to the election of repre- 
sentatives of counties. The elective franchise, being 
considered by the boroughs, as a burthen, was by them 
much disregarded, and the principal and ruling mem- 
bers of each corporation appear to have gradually ac- 
quired a right of acting for the whole The elections 
of representatives of counties had on the contrary become 
tumultuous, and it was found to be necessary to restrain 
the right to persons interested in the due exercise of it 
by the possession of a competent property. 

Under the government of the Lancastrian princes the 
right of voting in the elections of the representatives of 
counties had been first extended, the close elections of the 
knights by a small number of persons in each county®*, 
having given occasion to a. statute of the seventh year of 
Henry IV., by which the iranchise was communicated 
to all who were present in the county-courts, ‘ as well 


the elder brother^ constituted the duke of 
Bedford protector of Kngland; giving this 
dignity to the duke of Gloucester only in 
the absence of the former. The parlia- 
ment at the same time nominated the 


members of the council and the officers 
of the crown. — Rapin, vol. i. pp. 529, 536. 
Hume, vol. iii. p. 218—220. 

^ Hallam, vol. ii. pp. 324, 325. 

Ibid., p. 319. 
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svitdts dulgr summoned for that cause, as oth^s<.’ The 
abuse of this x^ulation was afterwards found ; to be so 
great a grievance^ that in the eighth year of Henry Yl. 
^ franchise was restricted to persons possessing free- 
holds of the annual value of forty shillings, estimated to 
have been equivalent to thirty pounds of .the present 
money. This statute has without any modification con- 
tinued to the present day to mark in England the bound- 
ary of the right of election ; in the peculiar circumstances 
of Ireland, where also it had been much abused by the 
emulation of the proprietors of land, it has been recently 
so modified, as to fix the limit of the right at the pos- 
session of a freehold annually producing ten pounds. 

In a general retrospect of the reigns of the three Lan- 
castrian princes we cannot fail to remark a curiously 
varied adjustment of circumstances to that improvement 
of the constitution, to which each has been shown to 
have been separately instrumental. If the agitations of 
the reign of Henry IV. had been protracted beyond nine 
years, the government could scarcely have assumed a 
tranquil and regular form ; and if, when he had at 
length been successful in suppressing them, that prince 
had continued to reign in the enjoyment of health and 
vigour, he must have acquired an overbearing as- 
cendency in the government, and have repressed that 
liberty, which he had before found it expedient to en- 
courage. If Henry V. had not been critically cut off in 
the very triumph of his successes on the continent, either 
England would have become a province to her dispro- 
portioned acquisition, or havi been exhausted in an in- 
effectual struggle. The imbecility of Henry Yl., a child 
at his accession, and through his whole reign incapable, 
suspended the efforts of the monarchical part of the 
constitution, while the royal power was still supported 
against any undue encroachment of the parliament, 

VOL. II. z 
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bappily united. For perfecting the harmony of the con- 
stitution it then remained to bring to an accommodation 
the opposite pretensions of the crown and the commons, 
which was done by the struggles with the princes of the 
house of Stuart, when three of the intermediate 'sove- 
reigns of the house of Tudor had introduced and esta- 
blished the reformation of religion, and the remaining 
one had fostered and protected the Roman Catholics. 

In a review of the contention of the two houses of 
Lancaster and York, the character of Richard duke of 
York, who first advanced the claim of his family, seems 
to merit some attention. Cautious even to timidity in 
political contests, yet brave in encountering the perils of 
war, he seemed to be driven into the competition for the 
crown by the circumstances of his situation, while his 
military qualities procured credit for the enterprise. 
The nation was thus divided into two nearly balanced 
parties. The spirit of Margaret of Anjou was, notwith- 
standing the incapacity of her husband, sufficient to 
counterpoise the irresolute power possessed by the duke, 
while the very imbecility of the sovereign ^ tended to 
keep both in suspense, as it disabled the one for any 
decisive effort, and encouraged the other to hope, that 
he might peaceably accomplish his purpose. At length, 
when the struggle of these factions had been maintained 
during eight years, the duke was killed in an action 
with the king’s forces, and his son Edward presented 
himself as the inheritor of his claim, a prince of directly 
opposite character, bold, (enterprising, and severe, and 
therefore well fitted to mhke his way through difficul- 
ties which would for ever have obstructed the ambi- 
tion of the father. Neither should it be omitted, that 

Henry VIII, Edward, and Eliza- 
beth. 

" Mary. 


“ Hume, Tol. iii. p. 208. 
^ Ibid., Tol. iii. p. 229, 
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the talents of the father had so conciliated the people of 
Ireland", the government of which he had held, that 
they afterwards proved steady in their attachment to his 
cause, a fact the more deserving of notice, as in the 
reign of Henry VII., when a new series of princes had 
risen to power, this attachment was the occasion of 
enacting the statute denominated the' law of Poynings, 
for securing the control of the English government over 
the parliament of Ireland. 

Though three princes of the house of York ascended 
the throne of England, yet the twenty-four years, during 
which it was possessed by this family, can scarcely be 
regarded as comprehending more than a single reign, 
Edward IV. having reigned twenty-two, and two only 
having been left for the two remaining princes. Ten 
years of this first reign were occupied by a continuation 
of the civil war, which had transferred the monarchy, 
but could not at once establish the dominion of the new 


family. While the son of Henry lived, Edward had not 
a sufficient interest in taking away the life of the father, 
though within his power ; the young prince, however, 
having been put to death in the year 1471, when he had 
been taken prisoner in the battle of Tewksbury, the 
death of the father, then confined in the tower, speedily 
followed, and no one remained to contest the right of 
the family of York. The earl of Warwick who had 


perished in the battle, was the greatest, as well as the 
last, of those powerful barons, who had so frequently 


overawed their sovereign. 


/ 


Doctor Lin^ard has refuted both 
Mr. Laing and Mr. Malone, who both 
laboured to prove that Henry did not die 
on the evening of the day, on which Ed< 
ward entered London, that they might 
clear the memoi^ of Richard, brother of 
Edward, from his murder.— Hist, voL v. 
pp. 288, 289, note. 


** This earl, commonly known by the 
name of khtg-maher, had been chiefly in- 
strumental in placing Edward IV. on the 
throne, and afterwards, having been 
offended by this prince, effected the tein- 
porary restoration of Henry VI. 
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I) 4 ring tbe remainipg twpjye yepte of l^is foigjj, tbe 
j^^pg, devoted to pleasure, seemed almost to havo for- 
gottep tlie duties of his statiop in the enjoyment of 
security ; but by his inoffensive gaiety he recovered tire 
popularity^, which must have been lost by the cruelties 
previously practised upon his enemies, and the people 
thus became attached to the government, and alienated 
from the contentions, in which they had been so long 
engaged. This pleasurable disposition had indeed 
before exercised a two-fold influence on his struggle 
with the deposed king. On the ope hand, by hurrying 
him into an imprudent marriage with the lady Elizabeth 
Gray, which raised a new family to power, it had given 
offence to the earl of Warwick^*, to whom he was in- 
debted for his elevation ; on the other it was the source 
of much of that popularity by which he was supported 
in the contest, and the attachment of the ladies of Lon- 
don has been mentioned by a contemporary historian 
as one of the causes, which co-operated to effect his 
re-establishment, when he had for a few months been 
driven from the throne 

The love of pleasure,' which so strongly influenced the 
conduct of Edward IV., was not less important ip its 
relation to the. external concerns of the state. The Eng- 
lish, though deprived of almost the whole of their piM- 
sessions in France, still retained their pretensions, an4 it 
was in the natural order of events that the founder of a 
new dynasty, when he had been successful in gratifying 

^ Hume, vol. iii. pp. 268^ 269. ^ concluded between the king’s sister, and 

** This matter has been minutely the son of the^duke of Burgundy, 
examined by doctor lingard (vol. v. p. ^ Hume, voL iii. p. 240. 

257, note), who )ia8 justly rejected the fcomiues, liv. iii. ch. vii. 

Received account of the quarrel. To the England exhibited at ope moment 

jeakusy of the new family was after- the extraordinaiy spect^le of twq rival 
wards sd4ed the dissatisfaction felt by kings, each confined in prison, Henry in 
the earl the of a marriage tp be the Tower, Edward in 

gaid, vol. y, p.264. 
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^bition at home, should seek to exercise in a foreign 
enterprise the energies of a people long accustomed to 
war. It may accordingly be ascribed to the pleasurable 
disposition of the English monarch, that a powerful effort 
was not then made for the recovery of France. Once 
indeed he was induced to lead an army to the assistance 
of the duke of Burgundy his brother-in-law; but he 
appears to have engaged in this enterprise only with 
the design of appropriating to his own gratification the 
money granted by the parliament for the war, which 
would not have been granted for any purpose, and he was 
well pleased to relinquish it for certain sums of money, 
to be paid by the French king, which he was permitted 
to dignify with the name of tribute. The chief persons 
of his court imitated the selfish policy of their master, by 
receiving from the crafty Lewis XI.*® various pensions, 
amounting together to the annual sum of sixteen thou- 
sand crowns. 

The short remainder of the period of the house of York, 
comprehending little more than two years, was but the 
crisis of transition to the new dynasty of Tudor begun by 
Henry VII., as it was filled with the crimes and usurpa- 
tion of Richard, uncle of Edward V., who within a few 
months effected®® the destruction of the young prince 
and his brother, when he had already taken possession 
of the throne, having caused the marriage of their father 
to be represented as having been void®^ on account of a 
former engagement. Its influence in favouring the change 
of the succession appears to have consisted in bringing 

^ He brought with him ten or twelve and satisfactorily decided by doctor Lin- 
of the chief citizens of England, who had gard, vol. v. p. 469, note, 
h^n active in promoting the war, that The pre-contract, which has been 

iney, being weaiy of the service, might warmly maintained by Walpole in his 
employ their influence in pacifying the HistoHc Doubts, and by Laing in a dis- 
people, when he should have concluded a sertation at the close of Henris History 
peM:e.*--Comine8, liv. iv. ch. xi. of England, has been disproved by doeto^ 

1! ^ LiDgardv--Ibid:, p. 465, note. 

7 flueition ha^ been ewnined 
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forward a claimant of the crown, who was. supported by 
a weaker^ against a more powerful party$ which had 
been alienated from an usurper, but was still attached 
to his family®*. The importance of such a situation of 
the first prince of the new dynasty will appear, when it 
shall have been considered that the object of his reign 
was to complete the reduction of the excessive power of 
the nobles, an object naturally proposed by a prince, who 
found that he had to struggle for the maintenance of his 
power, though he had strengthened his title by a mar- 
riage with the daughter of Edward IV. His own title 
indeed rested on a very weak foundation, for his right of 
descent from the duke of Lancaster had been conveyed 
through an illegitimate branch, which had been excluded 
from the succession by an act of parliament. 

Though the reduction of the aristocracy has been 
represented as a process important to the improvement 
of the government, it should be observed that Hume has 
much exaggerated the irregularity of the constitution at 
this period, in saying that®^ from the accession of Edward 
I. to the death of Richard III., a kind of Polish aristo- 
cracy prevailed, and though the kings were limited, the 
people were yet far froih being free. The gradual in- 
crease of the power of the commons, under the Lancas- 
trian princes has on the contrary been already proved ; 
and even in the reign of Edward IV., though the period 
of the ascendency of the house of York was tumultuary, 
and therefore unfavourable to the regular development 
of constitutional principles^ we observe them endeavour- 
ing, with a most distrustful 'caution®®, to secure from the 


“ Hume, vol. iii. pp. 416, 418. 

^ Of that family fliere remained, as 
claimants of the crown, John de la Pole 
earl of Lincoln, nephew of Richard III., 
and named by him to the succession after 
the death of his son ; and Edward Plan- 
tagenet, son to the late duke of Clarence, 


created earl of Warwick by Edward IV* 
— Lingard, vol. v. p. 370. 

^ iW., p. 326. 

^ One part of the sums voted on thia 
occasion was to be kepi in leligu^ 
houses, and if the king should not 
vade France, was to be ipromdiately 
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discretionary management of the king the supplies, which 
they had voted for a war with France. How far the 
general condition of the people was removed from that 
degraded state in which they have been represented by 
Hume, appears from the unquestionable testimony of 
Philip de Comines, who declared*® that the government 
was in no other country so well managed, nor the people 
so little exposed to violence and oppression ; and that 
the calamities of war fell only upon the soldiers, and 
especially upon the nobles, the latter being regarded 
with an extraordinary jealousy. Sir John Fortesque 
too, the chief justice and chancellor of Henry VI., has 
assigned as the reason*’, why the trial by jury was not 
practised in other nations of Europe, that a middle class 
of proprietors, fit for constituting juries, could be found 
only in England. 

The systematic reduction of the aristocracy has been 
especially referred to the reign of Henry VII., to whom 
it appears to have been an object of policy. This policy 
consisted partly in declining to employ the nobles in the 
great ofiices of state, and advancing lawyers and ecclesi- 
astics, whom he found more obsequious to his wishes, 
and could more easily reward for their services, partly 
in encouraging the alienation of their estates. The statute, 
by which the latter was effected, has been represented as 
devised for the express purpose of breaking the entails 
of the estates of the nobles. It has however no direct 
reference to entails, and merely provides for the more 
effectual execution of a statufe of Edward I., by which 
fines levied in the king's cfturt were made conclusive 
against adverse claimants. The alienation of estates was 
in this manner much facilitated ; but the expedient, by 

refunded to the people.— Lingard, vol. ^ De laudibus legum Angli% cap. 
V. p. 270. xxix. 

^ LiT.T^duxviii. 
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«iri||«ch £iitaU^ broken, bad already beea deyised by 
Iba clergy^ to evade tbe statutes of mortmain, and 
adopted afterwards by the lawyers for tbe purpose of 
unfettering estates, that they might be liable to for- 
foiture. 

f be power of the crown was much augmented in this 
reign by a combination of various causes. The people, 
weary of the disorders by which they had been so long 
harassed, were prepared for submitting to any authority, 
whfoh might procure for them the enjoyment of tran- 
quillity : the great nobles had been either destroyed, or 
much impoverished in the civil wars, and the people 
were thus deprived of the leaders, under whom they had 
bean accustomed to act : of the factions left by those 
wars, that of Lancaster, which was attached to Henry, 
was the weaker, and therefore was ready to extend and 
maintain his power, as the best protection for them- 
selves : the character of the prince too was singularly 
accommodated to the circumstances, in which he was 
placed, as he was distinguished at once by a cool and 
cautious sagacity, and by an indexible steadiness ; the 
insurrections also, which agitated his reign, served by a 
necessary consequence to confirm and enlarge the au- 
thority, which they had vainly endeavoured to over- 
throw ; and the general changes of society, tending to 
depress the nobles, while the commons were not elevated 
with equal rapidity, co-operated, though at this period 
not very powerfully, with the efforts of the sovereign. 

In eve^ part of his conduct Henry appears to have 
beau steadily attentive to *the accumulation of money, 
probably considering it as the best support of his power. 
Hjs demands for the sacrifice of Brittany were wholly 
pecimiary ; and it has been remarked that, as he was 


** Bladotone, Ccmmi., book iT.ch. 33. " Bacon, Op. Omn, 10$}. fme^i 
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9ubjec^ Co? the war, fo did hc 
Kfoiit of bia epemies for the peace. In the earlier part 
gf hla reign he was restrained in the indulgence of this 
propensity by the agitations*®, which disturbed his go- 
yernnient ; but, when he was at length quietly i^ta- 
blbhed on the throne, he turned all his thoughts to this 
his favourite gratification, and soon found two agents of 
his avarice, Bmpson and Dudley, who became infamous 
for their extortions**. By the shameful exactions, 
which these men practised with his approbation, and by 
a rigid frugality in his expenses, he is said to have 
possessed in money one million eight hundred thousand 
pounds, a prodigious treasure when the influx of the 
precious metals from America had not yet reduced the 
value of money. Thus the crown, which had been im- 
poverished, was exceedingly enriched, while those of the 
nobles, who had survived the civil wars, were both 
necessitated and encouraged to alienate their properties. 

But, however grievous were the oppressions practised 
by Henry VII. for procuring money, his government did 
not outrage the constitutional rights of the parliament, 
ffis plan wus to govern his* subjects by laws **, but 
to govern the laws by lawyers ; and he even frequently 


In the year 1486 a feeble effort was To prove that these extortioiis 

made In the north by the friends of the qualified by some regard of justice, Bacon 

family of York. In the same year Lam- remarks that he had seen a book of the 

bert Shnnel, a youth of obscure birth, accounts of Empson, almost every page 

was en^loyed to personate the second of which the king had subscribra, in- 

son df Edward IV., who was said to have serting in some places observation^ with 

escaped from the cmelty of his uncle his own hand; and that in this book 

Richard 111., an4 Ireland was easily there was a memorandum written by 

engaged to revolt 'in his cause. In the Empson, stating that five marks had 

^ar 1488 fhe counties of Durban^ and^ been received for procuring the pardon of 
York again rose in arms, but were some offender, which sum was to be re- 

Spesdily reduced. Lastly, Perkin Wa^ paid if no pardon were granted, iitdeis 

bec^ in the year 1492, oegan an insur- the person who paid it, should be othe^- 

rection, which was suppress^ only in the wise satisfied, with these words written 

year 1497, tlie same pretence being em- in the margin by the king, <oth^ 

p|pyed in this c^e, as in that of Liambert wise satisfied.’ — Bacon, 1113. This 

^irnnel. All disturbance ceased in the anecdote however proves only that fiiey 

year 1499, when the enrl of Warwick were systemafieally managed^ 

was executed. “ Ibid., pao;#. 
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submitted to the consideration of the parliament^ mea^ 
6ur?s properly belonging to the executive authority, as 
the regulation of the coin, the military administration, and 
the determination of war and peace. Indeed the causes, 
which so much favoured his power, had given to him 
such an ascendency over the house of commons, that his 
agent Dudley was chosen speaker in his last parliament, 
when the extortions, of which this man was an instru- 
ment, were most galling. The reduction of the power 
of the aristocracy seems to have extended its influence 
for the time to the house of commons, the previous 
efforts of which had probably been instigated and ani- 
mated by the nobles. A parliament in these circum- 
stances, instead of exciting jealousy, was naturally con- 
sidered as a useful assistant in the management of the 
government. It was accordingly employed by Henry to 
give a statutable form and authority to the court of star- 
chamber, that he might be enabled to strip the nobles of 
those trains of liveried followers, by which they set at 
defiance the control of the sovereign. 

The laws of this prince were not however directed 
solely to the aggrandiseihent of his power, but justify 
the eulogy bestowed on them by Bacon®*, who has pro- 
nounced him to have been second only to Edward I. as 
an English legislator. ‘His laws,’ says this eminent 
man, ‘ are deep and not vulgar ; not made upon the 
‘ spur of a particular occasion for the present, but out of 
‘ providence of the future, to make the estate of his 
‘ people still more and more happy, after the manner of 
‘ the legislators in ancient '-and heroical times.’ The 
general object of his laws was to abate the oppression 
of the powerful ; to prevent the extortions which were 

^ Bftcon, p. 1 1 26. eulogy of Bacon has been well maintained 

^ This has been introverted by Mr. against Mr. Hallam in the 73rd number 
Hallam in his institutional History of of the Quarterly Review. 

England^ vol. i* p. 14| &c. But the 
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jlractised under the colour of law; to repress the au- 
dacity of the lawless part of the people, and to check the 
general prevalence of corruption and perjury. If he 
was solicitous to accumulate money for himself, he ap- 
pears to have been not less solicitous to procure hap- 
piness for his people. 

The love of money, which characterised Henry, gave 
in one instance occasion to a memorable and most im- 
portant revolution. He had concluded a marriage for 
his elder son Arthur with Catharine infanta of Spain ; 
the young prince however died in the fourth month after 
the nuptials had been solemnised ; and the king was 
tempted by the desire of retaining the marriage portion, 
two hundred thousand crowns, to assent to a proposal of 
the king of Spain, that the young widow should be mar- 
ried to her brother-in-law Henry, then the heir apparent 
of the English throne A dispensation for celebrating 
a marriage thus irregular had been procured from the 
pope; and the question, which afterwards arose con- 
cerning the validity of that dispensation, gave occasion 
to the separation of England from the see and church of 
Rome. * 

Another marriage, solemnized between Margaret, the 
eldest daughter of Henry, and James IV. of Scotland, 
had not only the present effect of averting a war between 
the neighbouring kingdoms, but eventually of uniting 
the two crowns ®®, and at length of incorporating the two 
governments into the one kingdom of Great Britain. A 

papal dispensation was in this case also required and 

• 

This marriage was not however so- line^ England might hereafter become an 
lemnized in the reign of Henry VII., appendage to the Scotish crown, *No,' 
the whole of the marriage-portion not replied Henry, ‘ Scotland will become an 
having been paid before his death. — Lin- appendage to the English, for the smaller 
gtinrd, vol. v. pp. 455, 456. must follow the larger kingdom/ — ^IldcL, 

^ When some of his council expressed p. 441, 
a fear that then^ oa failure of the male 
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piocttred % but, as the feirriege t^aS neVttf questidfiSdi 
it had no consequences. 

Hume has represented that a power alinodt al>solute 
was necessary in this period for completing that redtic-* 
tion of aristocratic tyranny, which had been begun by 
the civil wars, but was still very incomplete. The great 
increase of the power of the crown appears however on 
the contrary to have been a consequence of the humi- 
liation of a nobility, by which it had been rivalled. A 
more just conception of the bearing of the aggrandise- 
ment of the royal power may perhaps be formed, by 
comparing the state of the government, as it existed 
under the princes of the house of Tudor, with that 
which it had held under the Norman princes, who like 
them had possessed an overbearing power. 

It is generally admitted, that the great aggrandise- 
ment of the royal authority at the conquest served to 
compress into political union a feudal aristocracy With 
the inferior orders of the people, and thus to dispose the 
nobles, who alone at that time were capable of the effort, 
to vindicate the general rights of the community. By 
the resistance of the aristocracy, thus supported by the 
people, the royal power was accordingly controlled for a 
time; but that aristocracy was reduced by the civil 
wars, while the commons were assuming political im- 
portance, and another period of compression appears to 
have been then required, for forming to its function this 
other member of the constitution. The increased powet 
of the princes of the house of Tudor seems to have been 
the instrument of this new j^rocess. The commons, long 
depressed under these princes, were prepared for those 

^ ISie parties were rdated within the valid in law.-~Lingard) vot pp* 441| 
prohibited degrees, and the princess was 442. 
not of sufficient age to make a contract " Hisi| voh m* p. 326. 
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efforts, by which they rose against the crown under the 
succeeding family of the Stuarts; and the distinction 
between the two cases of the Tudors and of the Norman 
sovereigns appears to consist only in this, that the great 
power of the Norman princes was the result of foreign 
ihvasion, which gave being to a feildal aristocracy 
whereas that of the princes of the house of Tudor was a 
consequence of civil dissensions, by which that aristo- 
cracy was deprived of its strength. 

Bacon has remarked®®, that Lewis XI. of France, 
Ferdinand of Spain, and Henry VII. of England, may be 
considered as three magi among the princes of their age ; 
and it is a very remarkable circumstance, that three 
princes so eminently distinguished by political wisdoiii 
should about the same time occupy the thrones of theSe 
three principal countries of Europe, just as a crisis was 
approaching so fruitful of the most important events as 
the sixteenth century. Each of these princes laboured 
to depress the nobility, which rivalled and controlled 
the authority of his throne. It was however the pe- 
culiar fortune of the British goyemment, that the power 
taken from the nobles was transferred to the commons, 
not to the sovereign. The practice of alienation, beguh 
by the policy of ecclesiastics and lawyers, and facilitated 
by the statute of fines, conveyed silently to the lower 
orders of the English people much of the property Of 
their superiors ; and the constitution had already, by the 
formation of the house of commons, provided for them a 
political organ, by which their new acquisitions might 
exercise a legitimate influence on the administration of 
the government. 


OptOmn. 1132. 
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CHAPTER VIII. ' " 

Qf {he fmtory of Russia^ from the building of Kiof ift the year AWD 
to the end of the reign of Ivan IIL in the year 1506. ’ 

Kiof founded in the year 430. — ^Novgorod founded, 45Q.->-Reign . of Rurio heguo, 
864.*->Decline of Russia begun, 1015. — Domination of the Tatars begun, 1243. — 
Tenninated by Ivan 111., 1462. 

It has been already remarked, that the various relations 
of the governments of modern Europe may be resolved 
into two distinguishable, though connected systems of 
policy; a principal one composed of the central and 
southern governments, and a secondary one consisting 
of those of the northern regions. The preceding part of 
this work has been employed in reviewing the origin 
and earlier combination of the former of these two 
.systems; in this chapter, and the two which imme- 
diately follow it, a view shall be taken of the origin and 
•combination of the latter within the same interval of 
itime. 

In the consideration of the northern system of Europe, 
ISnssia is manifestly the principal object. Stretching 
j&oiB Poland and Sweden on the west to the immediate 
vicinity of America on the east, it occupied much of the 
north of Europe, and the whole of that of Asia : its great 
variety of climates and spils furnished it by an interior 
commerce, though not with the luxuries, yet with all 
the* necessaries of life, and from its eastern provinces 
with an ample supply of the precious metals : and, 
while the eastern nations have found their way to its 
markets with the productions of more luxurious regions, 
the nations of the west have sought in this gteat einphe 
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the sources of maritime greatness, by purchasing the 
naval stores, with which it abounded. A country pos- 
sessing means of superiority thus considerable and va- 
rious, well deserves to be regarded as the principal 
member of a system. It was long barbarous in com- 
parison with the improved communities, which consti- 
tuted the southern and principal system of Europe ; but 
it exhibited the dignity of a rude colossus in the vicinity 
of the more finished, though diminutive productions, of 
more cultivated art. 


The secondary system of Europe, consisting of the four 
governments of Russia, Poland, Denmark, and Sweden, 
with the dependent state of Norway, embraced two dis- 
tinct classes of original population, the Slavian tribes, 
which furnished the inhabitants of Russia and Poland^, 
and the Gothic or Teutonic, which supplied those of the 
more western countries. In this part of the arrangement 
of the system we observe a distinctness of population, 
which appears to have maintained the distinctness of its 
principal member, the Russian government, from the 
southern and more considerable system of Europe, into 
which it might otherwise have been prematurely ab- 
sorbed, while the German character of the population 
of the less important governments, those of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway, served at the same time to form a 
communication, by which in the more modern period of 
the history of Europe the superior improvement of that 
other system might be transmitted to it without con- 
founding the separation, which distributed the various 
governments of Europe into two combinations of political 


* Though the tribes denominated Situ 
yians fonned the principal part of the 
inhabitants of Russia, yet the name of the 
country has been derived from a distinct 
tribe, bearing originally the name of Rus- 
sians. According to the Tatar prince 
Abulfl^-Bayadur, and the writers cited 
D^Herbelot, the Slavians have sprung 


from Seklab, or Sakleb, and the Russians 
from Rouss, both sons of Japheth.-^ 
L'Evesque, tome i. p. 3. No such names 
however occur in the enumeration of the 
sons of Japheth given in the book of Ge- 
nesis, but Gomer, Magog, Madai, JavaOi 
Tub^i Meshech, and Tiras. 
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interests. If too, which seems not improbable, this 
northern empire be the destined instrument of improve- 
ment for the northern countries of Asia, while the British 
should discharge the same function in the regions of the 
south, the Tatar character of its population may in this 
other respect also exercise an important influence, by 
connecting it with the countries, upon which it is to act. 

Nor was the diversity of local position less aptly suited 
to the several functions of the various members of this 
northern system. Russia, besides that it was closely 
connected with northern Asia, bordered also the territory 
of the Greek empire, and thus was favourably circum- 
stanced for receiving from it an original stock of refine- 
ment, which, however impaired by the barbarism of 
succeeding ages, yet facilitated the introduction of modern 
civilisation ; and the same locality, aided by the adop- 
tion of the Greek form of Christianity, itself one of the 
results of that situation, appears to promise another very 
important result in no distant period, by favouring the 
acquisition of the capital, with some of the provinces, of 
European Turkey. Poland in its position, together with 
its population, partook ol' the character of Russia, as it 
participated its functions in the combinations of Europe, 
and has finally been in a considerable degree absorbed 
into its empire. Denmark on the other hand was locally 
connected with the northern provinces of Germany, and 
has served also to connect that empire with the two 
governments of the Scandinavian peninsula, which formed 
with itself a little combination of balanced dominion, 
auxiliary and subordinate ‘to the paramount interests 
of Russia, the primary member of the system of the 
north. 

The Slavian, it has been already remarked, appear to 
have been of a less warlike character than the Gothic 
nations j and in confirmation of this remark it may be 
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obsertedi that in the general system of their religion® no 
divinity has been described with the attributes of a god 
of wat, but on the contrary a god of peace was acknow- 
ledged. Driven forward, as it appears®, by. the pressure 
of the Chinese empire, they merely pushed the Goths on- 
ward upon the empire of Rome, seeking for themselves 
settlements, in which they might be placed beyond the 
power of their Asiatic enemies. They seem to have been 
too low in civilisation to be actuated by the love of mili- 
tary enterprise. 

The peaceable disposition of a people so circumstanced 
Was well suited to the geographical position of the coun- 
try, which it occupied, for this position afforded peculiar 
advantages of commerce. Spreading from Constanti- 
nople, then the seat of opulence and refinement, to the 
Baltic, which was the commercial channel of the north- 
western regions of Europe, this country naturally became 
a road of traffic connecting the greater with the less 
Mediterranean, and consequently in that early period 
attained a degree of improvement then unknown in the 
other countries of the north. The influence of commerce 
was apparent in the aggrandisement of two cities, Kiof 
and Novgorod, especially of the latter*, which long con- 
tinued to be a powerful republic. Their positions were 
well adjusted to the trade by which they flourished, the 
former communicating with the Black-sea by the Dnieper, 
and the other being in the vicinity of the Gulf of Fin- 
land. Of the two stations Novgorod, which was the less 

ancient, became much the more considerable, because it 

• 

* There appears however to have been God, or Novgorod the Great ?’ ' To this 
k dei^ of this character among a portion city surrounding nations were tributary, 
of this people. — L’Evesque, tome i. p. 36. from Lithuania to the mountains border- 

® Tableaux Historiques de PAsie, &c., ing Siberia, and from the Bielo-Otero 
par Klaproth, pp. 67, 233, &c. Paris et and the Lake of Rostof to the White-sea. 
Londres, 1826. — L’Evesque, tome i. pp. 57 — 59. . Nov- 

* Novgorod, or Me new ct^y, attained gorod appears to have been built by 
early to so considerable power, tliat it was Slavians, Kiof by the original Russians* 
commonly saidi < who can contend with —'Ibid., pp. 49, 50. 
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tlte fcouotries, thd coromf^dit^eaiaf wMdb 
^a^raptesd thft ,^rade?s of ConstantkoplQ, and^tlie eatfuntcte 
jjjf tto Dnieper* formed a considerable !^d)stw^ction■i;o^ ■the 
commnnicaliion betTveen Kiof and the eaaliern capitaL. . 

iLost as tbe early refinement of Russia has been in the 
barbarism of a succeeding period, the improvement, of 
Russia has been supposed to have been for the first , time 
created by the imitative genius of some more modern 
sovere^ns, when it was in truth but recovered, like that 
of southern Europe, from a temporary ruin. Vladimir 
I., who reigned in the beginning of the eleventh century, 
invited skilful workmen® from Greece to embellish with 
churches and palaces the country, which his govern- 
ment had rendered prosperous. Before the middle cf 
the same century the art of painting, then not known in 
Italy, was received in Russia from Greece, and widi 
mosaic work’ was employed in ornamenting the church of 
Saint Sophia at Novgorod. In the year 1075® the mag- 
nificence of the presents of the Russian monarch, con- 
sisting of gold, silver, and valuable stuffs, excited asto- 
nishment in the court of Henry IV. of Germany. Two 
yeats afterwards ® such were the comparative opulence 
and luxury of Russia, that the troops of Poland, employed 
there in re-establishing the sovereign on the throne, found 
that, country as pernicious to their discipline, as Capua 
had to the army of Hannibal. The wealth of Greece 
had indeed ffowed into Russia^® through various chan- 

- iLlE^ed^tie, tomt i« p. 135* have executed paintinffs, vdiich have me- 

* lbid.,p. 162, ^ rited the eulogies ox modern Italians, 

» tvbrks, which still i^bsist, are ‘Among these were the presentations of 
4^|titi)ite of Uauty; but the art was not *the Greek saints, distinguished b^r the 
^cmtfvdted with greater success at Con- name of the Capponian Tahlets, becatise 
;rt4^ti|iff>l^ jipxd Jlte rude paintings of they had been procured by Gregory 
weece and Russia were of more value poni from a Greek, to whom they had 
Itiaixdl»»h9rb8f0«s sculptures, with which Men given hy Peter I.— Ibid., tome iii p. 
the Romish diuidies of Europe were then 121, 
loaded. The pain^gs are described as ° Ibid., tome i p. 182. 

^txeciirf^ A gii^d of gold. Such * Ibid., p. 185, 
were the prbdtidal^s of the seventh cen- lbid>> P* 132, 

tniy, Prom the tm0(h the Russians 
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fllielis; The- ^ople of this northern region ’hsid ki^ 'rastitt- 
taiiifed n oottiinercial ojnnexion with the eastOfti ‘^t)irij ; 
they had' sometimes in war possessed themseliys its 
treaisures; Sometimes they had taken them fpahi*'f)iar- 
bkrians, whom it had been pillaged. Nor 'the 
early refinement of Russia confined to the introduction' of 
the opulence and the arts of Greece, but was extended 
also to its literature. Vladimir is described “ as even 
using force to procure students for the schools, which he 
founded ; and the same prince'*, who afterwards em- 
bellished with the arts the church of Saint Sophia, is re- 
presented as being himself an indefatigable student, and 
as employing a great number of copyists in transcribing 
Greek compositions, that he might deposit copies in the 
same edifice. The political relations too of this country 
corresponded to so much interior improvement. Not 
forgotten by the other states of Europe, as in a subse- 
quent period, it was then connected by marriages'* trith 
the houses of the king of Poland, the second Harold of 
England, the emperor of Constantinople, the kings of 
Norway and Hungary, and th^ prince-bishop of Treves, 
thus extending its alliances through the north, and from 
Greece to England. 

This original improvement of Russia was crushed by 
the domination of the Tatars, which was established in 
the year 1 243, and subsisted during more than two den- 
turies, having been suppressed only in the year 1462, 
when Ivan III. was advanced to the throne. The ’pros- 
perity of the country had however begun to decline more 
than two centuries before the dominion of the Tatars 
was erected, the year 1015 having been marked ^ as tb^ 
epoch of its deterioration and decay, occurring evaa m 

L'Evesque, tome i*p« 135. Harold, who afterwards hecame^^ 

Ibid., p. 161. of the Saxon kings of England* , 

Ibid., p. 164, Vladimir, the eldest llnd.^tomeii«p. 53v j 

son of the king, manied the daughter of 
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the eleventh centuiy, which has been described as so dis- 
tinguished by refinement. 

The earliest event of the history of Russia, which has 
been recorded, is the building of Kiof, which has been 
referred to the year 430*®. Towards the middle of the 
same century was also founded, near the lake Ilmen, 
the city of Novgorod, which long continued to possess a 
considerable importance in the government. From this 
time to the ninth century the history of Russia is a blank, 
nor can its monarchy be traced further than the year 
864, in which Rurik became possessed of the entire roy- 
alty. The commerce of Novgorod” had rendered it 
republican, and its republican constitution had engen- 
dered civil dissension, by which the community was 
enfeebled. In the year 862 accordingly the inhabitants^ 
who were Slavians, being probably threatened with hos- 
tility by some neighbouring tribe, placed themselves 
under the protection of three brothers, belonging to a 
tribe denominated Varaigue-Russians, the former part 
of which appellation signifies inhabitants of the coast. 
During two years the three brothers divided among them- 
selves the territory, which they had been called to defend ; 
but two of them having died at the end of that time 
without leaving any issue, Rurik in the year 864 found 
himself in the sole possession of the government. The 
name of his tribe was communicated to the nation. 

The new monarch immediately distributed the towns 
of his kingdom among his principal chiefs ; but it is not 
knoym whether they were merely intrusted to the chiefs 
as governments, or granted fo them as feudal benefices. 
The g^eat number of towns'®, which existed in Russia 
from the earliest period, however inferior to the cities of 
countries highly improved, indicates at least some degree 


” L’EveMue, tomeip, 44. 
“ IWd, pp. 46, 47. 


« Ibid., pp. 67— 63. 
Ibid., ]fp. 67, 6R 
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of social cop^bination and settled industry. This is yet 
more distinctly marked in the early references to laws, 
which attest at once the equity and the reflection of the 
people, among whom they were maintained. From a 
treaty^® concluded with the Greek emperor in the year 
912, it appears that the Russians had even then estab- 
lished laws, by which a murderer, instead of merely pay- 
ing a fine, was punished with death, and a widow was 
entitled to a determined portion of the property of her 
husband, secured to her even in cases of forfeiture ; and 
also that the practice of making bequests by will, and 
consequently that of writing, were at that time familiar. 

Rurik®® in a peaceful reign of fifteen years found 
leisure for consolidating his government. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Igor an infant ; but he had provided 
against the calamities of a minor’s reign, by naming to 
the regency, one of his relatives, who during thirty-three 
years was the real sovereign, and conducted the aflairs 
of the government with ability and success. The regent®^ 
in the year 879 became master of Kiof, the other of the 
two principal cities of Russia, and made it the seat of his 
government. To this measure he appears to have been 
determined by a desire of attacking Constantinople, which 
attracted his avidity, as it was the source of the opulence 
of Russia. His efforts however terminated in the treaty, 
which has been already quoted ; and in the following 
year he left to the son of Rurik the authority, which he 
had so long withheld. 

The riches of the Greek capital furnished the motive 
of the removal of the seat *of government, but the result 
was the more effectual protection of the political system 
then beginning to be formed in the west. This function 
of the Russian government was brought to trial within 

L’lilvevquej tomei. pp. 76 — 78. ^ Ibid., pp. 70, 75, 

^ Ibid., p. 66. 
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^^m<finin ^^ acquisition^oB tHtf^ew looj^ital, 
Ifioroio tbei yafer ®15** it -was attacked i by* the; <iribe-®f 
^ate&ehaguiaas, which had ctime ifi^omvthe ibsinhs >bfi < the 
Volga and the Jaik, and long ■continued-zto bei its ( most 
iformi^ble enemies. As the eastern tidhes "pressed! on- 
waid: from the countries adjacent to the Caspian Se%'t it 
'became important that the capital of this frontier sove- 
reignty should be in the neighbourhood of the pass, 
through which they directed their progreK. 

The reign of Igor, the second sovereign, was followed 
by another minority, which gave occasion to a female 
regency the mother of the young prince assuming the 
reins of government. The queen was however aided by 
the counsels and the valour of a general, who had been 
liberally rewarded by her deceased husband for his 
former services. The influence of the preceding mi- 
nority, ably conducted as the government was by the 
regent, appears to have consisted in habituating the 
Russians to acknowledge the hereditary right of the 
family of Rurik ; that of this other in favouring the in- 
troduction of the Christian religion among that people. 
The queen, having heard of this religion in Kiof, where 
a prince of that place had received baptism before it fell 
into the possession of the Russians determined to 
embrace it; and that she might receive baptism with 
greater solemnity, and acquire at the same time a more 
distinct knowledge of her new profession, made a pro- 
gress to the^ capital of the Greek empire, where the 
emperor assisted at the reception of the distinguished 
proselyte. * The time indeed was not yet arrived, when 
the nation could be induced to adopt generally a 
rdligion ; of peace, and even the young prince, apprehea- 
sive of ridicule declined to imitate the example of his 

® L’Evesqne, tome i. p* 83. ^ Ibid., pp. 35, 68, 96-^10^. 

* Ibid., p. 91. ** Do you wish, replied the young 
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,lm9tjbiorj//^‘jStillt ho\reTer the propagation. oC.Ohnstisuufy 
'(«m^ ihavd i hefenl ■'powearfully assisted by the ia&ueace of 
‘itbaijdeadideipidty^iwhdcli had thus given it ibr a ttiile the 
jsanctkm' of <the flovereign authority. 

I'iThe-girofwth and prosperity of the early govemment of 
Russia ’was comprehended within a space of a hundred 
and- fifteen years, which commenced with the reign of 
Rurik in the year 864, and ended with that of Vladimir 
I. in the year 1015. That part of this period, which 
■followed the female regency, was occupied by three 
reigns, the first of which was that of a successful war- 
rior, and the third that of Vladimir, who for his various 
virtues was deservedly denominated the great, the in- 
termediate reign being a short one of seven years, en- 
grossed by the contention of two brothers for the crown. 

‘ That the military successes of the first of these three 
sovereigns, Suiateslaf I., and the eminent greatness of 
the last, were conducive to the aggrandisement of the 
government, requires no elucidation. The intervening 
period of agitation appears to have acted beneficially in 
diverting the attention of the government from a plan of 
establishing the seat of empire on the banks of the 
Danube*®, which would have totally confounded the 
system of the north. For executing this plan Suiateslaf 
exerted repeated efforts ; and it may be presumed that 
Vladimir, if a short interval of domestic contention had 
not drawn his attention to the interior regulation otf the 
government, would have been tempted to prosecute the 
same purpose. 

* ‘Some of the efforts of the latter prince for the im- 
provement of his people have been already mmitioned. 
He "sdso administered to the wants of his poorer sub- 

prince to the piouH exhortations of his me? — L'Evesque, tome i* p. 100, 
mother, my friends should deride ^ Ibid., p. 107. 
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jedi sent colonies into tbe less pec^led regions of liis 
dominions, and erected towns ; and he first gnve a 
formal sanction to the profession of the Christian relir 
gion, which soon afterwards became general among his 
subjects®*, in conformity to an edict of the sovereign. 
The merit of his efforts to illuminate the minds of his 
people by education may be estimated from the resist- 
ance, by which he was opposed, it having been , found 
necessary to force the children from their parents, that 
they might be placed in the new academies. His 
adoption of Christianity is said to have been the result 
of various embassies sent to him almost at the same time 
by the Roman pontifl', or perhaps by some prince of the 
same faith, who wished to attach him to the church of 
Rome ; by the people of Great Bulgaria, who exhorted 
hi m to embrace the religion of Mohammed ; and even 
by some Jews settled among the Kozares, who desired to 
proselyte him to the law of Moses. A Greek, who 
addressed him on the subject of religion, was however 
more successful in deciding the choice of the monarch. 
The pomp of its ceremonial is said to have determined 
him to embrace the tenets of the Greek church, though 
his choice might perhaps with greater probability be 
referred to the influence of the ancient intercourse 
between the Russians and the Greek capital. Whatever 
may have been the cause, his resolution, formed more 
than eight centuries before the present time, gave being 
to a principle of union between the Russians and the 

C 

L’Eresque^ tome i. pp. 134, 135. « ^ This recital is taken from the Rus- 

^ He issued one day in Kiof an order, sian chronicles. A Greek manuser^ of 
diisctinf all the inhabitants to present the Colbertine hbrary, published by Ban- 
themselves the next morning on the duri, refers the same facts to the reign of 
haffkt of the river, that they might Basil the Macedonian, and consequently 
receive baptism ; and they obeyed with to the earlier conversion, which had prb- 
joy. If this were not right, they said, ceded the conquest of Kiof by the Rus- 
the prinoe and the boiars would not have sians. — Ibid., p. 124, note, 
done it. — Ibid., p. 130. 
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Greek subjects of the Ottoman government, which has 
subsisted to the present time. 

While Vladimir was thus acting as the patriotic im- 
prover of his nation, the ferociousness of his age and 
country was strangely manifested in his conduct. Not 
having among his people any Greek priests for the 
instruction of himself and his subjects, he found it 
necessary to procure them from the empire : his pride 
however revolted at the idea of soliciting them as a 
favour, for he conceived that this would be a homage 
unworthy of his independence, and he therefore deter- 
mined to obtain them by arms as prisoners of war. His 
hostilities had at the same time the further effect of 
extorting from the two princes, who then shared the 
throne of Constantinople, their consent, that their sister 
should become the wife of the sovereign of Russia. 

The first principle of the decay of Russia ^ was the 
division of the territory into appanages for the support 
of the several branches of the reigning family, a practice 
begun indeed by the father of Vladimir, but carried to a 
greater extent by himself, as he left a more numerous 
issue. His successors imitatecf these examples, and the 
original appanages were themselves divided to make 
provision for succeeding generations. Thus in the 
progress of time Russia became parcelled into a multi- 
tude of petty sovereignties, a great number of which 
were merely villages, and a sort of feudal government 
was formed, the chiefs of which were princes of the 
blood of Rurik. When the country had been thus 
divided, it was so enfeebled by the intestine divisions, 
which arose among numerous chieftains, all anxious to 
assert their independence, that it at length fell under the 


» L’Evesque, tome Lp. 136. 





bai^bdrians, wh)d*ftit inight' lia^'3^^^”] if 'li 
Jilfd-ttot been weakened by disunion. ' '" '''■ '' ^ 

f>'Some ■intervals however of returning' tti^y be 
noticed, even a'fter the decline of RdSiSia 'had 


menced. Jaroslaf who reigned in the' leatliCT part of ’the 
eleventh century has been respected as the first 1%'ii^- 
lator of his country Andrew I.**^ also after the middle 
of the twelfth century laboured to reduce the petty prin- 
cipalities, which distracted the monarchy. The scheme 
was however too great for the life of a single man, es- 
pecially for one prematurely terminated by assassination, 
and followed by an agitated interregnum ; but he \vas 
successful in reducing to a nominal dependence the 
powerful republic of Novgorod, which was so cotisi- 
derable as to have been constituted a member of the 
Hanseatic confederacy. 

The reduction of Novgorod was not completed, ufifil 
three centuries had elapsed from its comihencemeiil:, 
having been accomplished in the year 1475 by the same 
sovereign who also terminated the domination of the 
Tatars, which during more than two had held Russia in 
subjection. It appears to have been important that the 
•vigorous principle of independence should continue to 
subsist in this community through the long period of 
national humiliation *, that it might protect the harassed 
country from the inroads of its European neighbours!. 


tome ii. p. 55. 

> ^ He aacended thelthroae in the year 
1015, was driven from it in the year 
IfrlS^’Waare'^siabUshed in the following * 
year* and died in the year 1054. 

" it ii' ‘bhservahle that a trial by 
chosen for ^ purpoae ia 
prescnbed oy *tho8e laws. — ^L*Evesque, 
tome L p. 169. 

^ trade of Novgorod was im- 
pdrifik€^€S tffo bOhlfoderacy, not merely 
for the productions of the adjaoer'^ 
country, hilt also fot &ote Of Iddiai 


which were carried through Bucharia to 
Astracan^ and by the Volga and other 
rivers to Novgorod. — Ibid., p, 305. 

Ibid., tome ii. p. 338. 

^ The Tatars in the yeur 
vanced within a distance of twenty lei^es 
from Norvgorod, but su^de^ly andtnnae* 
countably returned towards Rezan, an 
event ascribed by the Russian chronicles 
to a miraculous inteiposition.— 4bi^.,^p* 

90 . The republic' was 

dered tributary, but never 
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Swedes, who beheld ,i?i,it8 distresses only an opp<K;tut^i^ 
p|i < 1 ^ aggr^i^ewent. The decay of l^oygofod, 
|i(^yy spof|d»ly followed its entire reduction, afRjrds 
^ pp^of .,flf tho eftcatgr of its preceding independence in 
i^^intahujag, its prosperity and power. Its territory, its 
popnifition, its commerce, and its wealth, suffered a con- 
stant diminution ; and before a century elapsed, almost 
every vestige of its former importance had been obli- 
terated. 

In the year 1168 the ruin of Kiof rendered Volo- 
diiper % a city of a much more northerly situation, and 
not very remote from Moscow, incontestably the capital 
of Russia, as it had in reality been eleven years before 
that event. The exposed situation of the former capital 
had dictated the change. Infested at once by various 
tribes of Tatars and by the less barbarous nations of 
Hungary, Lithuania, and Poland, and ravaged in the 
contentions of the princes, who were all ambitious of 
adding this possession to their appanages, Kiof became 
unfit for the residence of the sovereign. This southern 
capital had favoured the intercourse with the Greek 
empire, which had been the channel of the improvement 
of Russia; but at this time Constantinople was itself 
pressed by the hostilities of the Turks, and within thirty- 
five years was actually overpowered by its Christian 
allies of the west®. 

When Russia had continued to decline through .i)f|ore 
than two centuries, an irruption of the Tatars reduced 
it to subjection. Weakened by its always inereasmg 
sttbdjvision ", it was at length unable to resist the con- 
querors of Asia, and its feebleness was at this particular , 

^ ^’UveBgvui, toWi. rp. 294, 3U< I.atin8 or Franks of the £nt crus»^iU 

II)i^.,p'S93. . , . the yew 1203. 

^ CJon'itautliiople wks taken^ by tbe la tome ii. j. 53,. . , 
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ortsis increased by the accession of a sovereign distin- 
guished only by alternate extremes of cowardice and 
presumption". The circumstances of this irruption 
render it a curious example of the influence of con- 
tingent and personal causes in efiecting the great revo- 
lutions of the world. The generals of Ghinghis-khan ", 
when they had conquered Persia, employed some of 
their prisoners as guides to conduct them to Derbeht, a 
place of considerable strength on the western shore of 
the Caspian Sea, which they were desirous of possessing. 
If, says the historian of Russia, this project had been 
successful, the Tatars would perhaps never have thought 
of attacking the Russians, or rather they would never 
have known them. To insure the fidelity of their 
guides, they had employed the cruel precaution of 
putting one of them to death, threatening to treat 
the others with the same severity, if they should prove 
perfidious. These however, excited to vengeance by 
their barbarous conduct, led them away from Derbent 
into an ambuscade, prepared by a confederacy of two 
of the barbarous tribes ", which bordered on the terri- 
tory of Russia. The invaders, having contrived by 
negotiation to dissolve the confederacy, one of the tribes 
being of Tatar origin, entirely subdued the other, no 
longer supported by its ally ; and this, alarmed at the 
danger, to which it was then itself exposed, sought 
assistance from the Russians, to which it had long been 
hostile. The Tatars sent ambassadors to the Russians, 
who had descended aloug the Dnieper to encounter 
them; the Russians, not 'contented with disregarding 
their representations, barbarously massacred the am- 
bassadors; and the Tatars then resolved to wage war 

I/Evesque, tome iL p. 54. the former, extinguished a nation cele- 

^ Ibid., p. 64, &c. brated among those, trhich had contri- 

^ These were the Alans and the buted to the destruction of the Roman 
Kaptchaki. The Tatars^ in destroying empire^lbid, t(nne i. pp. 65,6. 
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^ith these new enemies, with whom it had been found 
impossible to negotiate a peace. 

The inveterate divisions of this nation were not sus- 
pended by a sense of common danger, and in the republic 
of Novgorod in particular the general calamity was even 
aggravated** by the scourges of nature, ungenial seasons, 
famine, and earthquake, so that in the moment of its most 
critical struggle*® Russia languished in extreme weak- 
ness. How important this combination of favourable 
circumstances was to the success of its Tatar enemies, 
appears from the difficulty which they experienced in 
gaining possession of one city, so inconsiderable that its 
situation is now unknown. During seven weeks*® did 
the inhabitants of this town set at defiance the utmost 
efforts of their enemies, and, when their walls had been at 
length levelled with the ground, they sallied forth against 
the assailants, and slew four thousand men before they 
were themselves destroyed. Favoured however by the 
causes, which disabled the Russians generally for acting 
with the spirit of the people of Kozelsk, the Tatars were 
rapidly successful ; and within twenty years from their 
first irruption, which occurred in the year 1223, the 
sovereign of Russia became the tributary vassal of these 
barbarians*^. 

While the sovereign of the Mongol Tatars resided in 
Karacum, or Caracorum, a city of Chinese Tatary*®, the 
precise situation of which has not been ascertained, 
Russia became subject to a dependent tribe denominated 


^ L’Evesque, tome ii. p, 77. 

Ibid., p. 78. 

‘ ^ Ibid., p. 90. 

Well did they deserve the name, 
since in the triumphal banquet of their 
chief the benches were placed on the bo- 
dies of living captives, who, in disregard 
of a solemn promise of their lives, and of 
a permission to redeem their liberty, were 
thus stifled amidst the rejoicing of their 


inhuman conquerors. — Ibid., tome it. p. 
64. 

This capital of the Mongolian power 
is placed by D'Anville, with a confession 
of uncertainty, on the river Onghin, while 
others suppose it to have been situated on 
the river Orchon, about one hundred and 
fifty British miles towards the north-west. 
— ^Pinkerton’s Mod. Geogr., voLii. p, 1 18. 





Ki^hAk; which occupied the c^uhtfy 
sidONOf the Caspian sea, lying among the Dtttij*ihe 
jifild the Jaik. Salni,a townbuihsbOn afte^'the'idynejfijtkt 
of Russia, and situated on the Volga, waB’tha^cdpitiij'Cf 
this provincial government. To this capital, aiid atiWtei-’ 
times even to that of the grand horde, Were the RtlSSiatt 
princes obliged to resort^*, that they might receive fifCW 
their imperious masters the confirmation of their audio*- 
rity, and learn their pleasure in regard to the adminis- 
tration. The tribe of the Kaptchak, originally pagah, 
became Mohammedan®® in the reign of Usbek, which was 
begun in the year 1313. Neither before however, nor 
after this change of religion, does it appear thatthe Chris- 
tianity of the vanquished people was an object of persiedd- 
tion with the conquerors, but on the contrary tlie cldigy 
were even particularly favoured ®‘, probably as the bCst in- 
struments for securing the submission of the natibtli The 
subjection of the Russians indeed, though sevete and 
oppressive, could not have been marked with eitreme 
humiliation, since in various instances®* their prinpes 
were permitted to marry the daughters of the Tata'rian 
khans. 

As the Tatar domination had arisen from the ambition 
of Ghinghis-khan, so the agent, by whom it was chiefly 
overthrown*®, was Tamerlane, whose power influenced 
the fortunes of the world from Russia to Hindostan, 
Tamerlane had become master of Persia, when he was 
attacked by the khan of the Kaptchak. This adversary; 
he after some struggle overthrew and deposed ; and bemg 
led by his victory to the frontier of Russia, he entered 
Aat country, in the year 1395, at the head of four hiiti- 
dr^‘ thousand men. The Russian sovereign prepared’ tb 


* I/Briawoe, tome ii. p. 124. ** 

^ Ibid., p. 171. « 

“ Ibid., p. 265, «c. 


Ibid., pp. 172, 173.' 
Ibid.,pp. 174, 1,7^ 
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for the preservation of : iWnojlffjR 

tUopgh .nppfW^tly without any probabilitysofisticoeisft, 
^rj^en.jthe,, invader unexpectedly withdrew ihi$. 
hos^ for. no, other reason, as it seems, than that.stf^^" 
q^ueror ntust somewhere set a limit to his progress. Russia 
accordingly received no injury from this formidable host, 
while a mortal blow was inflicted upon the power of the 
horde, by which it had been long held in dependence. 

The ascendency of the Tatars over the Russians, had 
indeed bemi previously undermined by the gradual ope- 
ration of a cause similar to that, which had before pre- 
pared the latter for yielding to their dominion. The 
dissensions of the Tatars®* had appeared so early as in 
the fourteenth year from the reduction of Russia, when 
their most valiant general, who had conquered the nations 
of the northern coast of the Black-sea, renounced his 
subjection to his sovereign. For a considerable time 
however these dissensions only increased the misery and 
weakness of Russia, as they furnished allies to the con- 
tending factions, by which it was distracted. 

While Russia was subjected to the Tatars, the seat of 
government was transferred to' that central position at 
Moscow ®®, which it retained until Peter the Great erected 
a maritime capital on the shore of the Gulf of Finland* 
Kiof, as being not inconveniently situated in regard to 
Constantinople, the source of the early improvement of 
Russia, had been the most eligible seat of its govern* 
ment in the first period of its history. When it had 
begun to be harassed by the Tatars, first Volodimer, -and 
after Tver, cities more northern than Moscow, were better 
suited to its circumstances. As the period approached, in 
which it was to emerge from its humiliation, and at the 

^ L’Kvesque, tome ii. pp. 131, 159. /m of stone for his residence, the name, 
" In too year 1328. Dmitri IV.^ who which is Tatarion, signifying a ferti>e88»-« 
began his reign in the year 1362, and Ibid., pp. 198, 258. 
ended it in toe year 1369, built toe krem- 
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same tim6 to dcqtiire the conisisteboy andenerfjr of anin- 
dependent state, a central position was best accommodated 
to its exigencies^ When at length it was to be connected 
with the system, formed among the western governments 
of Europe, a western and maritime capital Was obviously 
requisite to the support of its new relations. The posi- 
tions of the capitals of countries have generally been 
determined by some early circumstances of their history, 
and have then exercised a permanent and important 
influence on their subsequent fortunes, as the domestic 
contingencies of early life very frequently determine the 
character of the course of events, which constitute the 
history of an individual. But this great monarchy 
resembles a person thrown abroad into the world in the 
very commencement of his career, and taking from the 
changing circumstances, in which he is successively 
placed, the varying modifications of his disposition and 
conduct. 

• For a correspondence to the general changes of the 
history of this great government, we must look to those 
of the common fortunes of the southern nations of Europe, 
the principal government' of the northern bearing in this 
respect an analogy to the whole of the southern system. 
The original improvement of the country may accord- 
ingly be compared to the refinement of the southern 
nations in the period preceding the subversion of the 
empire of the west ; the domination of its Tatar masters 
may in the like manner be Conceived to correspond to the 
ascendency obtained over the Roman provinces by the 
rude nations of Germany ; and its restored independence, 
with the subsequent advancement of improvement in 
Russia, to that more improved policy, which has arisen 
out of the temporary barbarism of southern Europe. 
There is however this important peculiarity belonging to 
the Russian government, that the Tatars did not enter 
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iilto a combination with its peo|>le) as the 

Germans ‘did' With the subjects of Rome, but merely 
exercised over them a dominion, which after a time passed 
aWay, aud left them to the management of their own 
interests. The establishment of the Germans in the pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire was a case, in which a new 
force was intimately compounded with the political agen- 
cies, already existing in those provinces, and united with 
them in generating a common result; the dominion 
acquired by the Tatars over Russia was the case of an 
external power applied with violence for a time, and then 
entirely removed, without any mixture or communication. 
In the destruction of the Roman empire it was expedient 
that the northern invaders should be incorporated with 
the actual inhabitants, because the latter, in the decline 
of a great system of civilisation, had become so degene- 
rate, as to require an infusion of the bold independence 
of more simple nations. Russia on the other hand had 
not been so civilised, as to suffer from the corruption of 
social refinement, and could therefore receive from the 
agency of less improved invaders only the benefit, which 
might arise from the shock giVen by it to ill-combined 
arrangements of policy. 

That the influence of the domination of the Tatars was 
in this manner beneficial to the government of Russia; 
may be easily understood. That government, as it ^w 
out of the commercial republic of Novgorod, was in its 
original formation destitute of the aristocratic order, which 
is necessary for the support of a monarchy in any degree 
approaching to the form of temperate royalty established 
generally in the countries of Christian Europe. The 
deficiency was indeed speedily supplied by a distribution 
of the territory among the numerous princes of the reign- 
ing family ;• but the dissensions of these petty sovereighs 
were inconsistent with the public order, and required .the 

2 B 2 
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®?^^ernal p;?we,r,^ |;.o ,re^c^^ the 
b^ of, n^hles to the peces§£u-y iSu;^rdin^ti<^.^^^ , 
po^er jiv^ tlie domination of the .Tatai:?, .taje d^s^nsipp^ 
9 ^ , the^ numerous princes of Rnssi,a“ being cafefu^ 
foqa^nfed by their Tatar rulers, and thesn^/difesen^j^nf, ,by 
exhausting and enfeebling the petty soverm^s of ^e 
provinces, rendering them less capable of resUting the 
control of the sovereign, while he was maintained on the 
throne as the vassal of the Tatars. 

In these circumstances the ascendency of the royal 
power*® began to appear so early as in the year 1341? 
when Simeon, the sovereign, led against the republic of 
Novgorod the numerous princes, who just before had 
contested his right of succeeding to the throne. , So 
rapidly did the aggrandisement of the royal power pro- 
ceed, that it may be considered as sufficiently formed in 
the reign of Dmitri IV., who ascended the throne but 
twenty-one years later than the time, which has been 
mentioned for its first indication. Even in the second 
year of his reign*® he united two principalities to the 
crown, and within a very few years he received the 
homage of all the princes* of Russia. A formidable irrup- 
tion pf the Tatars served to unite the princes more closely 
in subordination to their chief ; a great victory, obtained 
over the invaders, gave to his authority the credit of suo- 
cessful vigour ; and even the severe losses*® sustained in 
the ccmflict by his followers, as they weakened the aris- 
foctacy,, ipu^t have augmented his relative superiority. 

. iT^e growing power of the Russian monarchy would 
ia i^e course of time have» become equal to that o( its 
. ap^t^onist, which was in its turn enfeebled by domestic 
dis^ijsion®%* but the crisis was accelerated by the inter- 



Uni, pp. 239, S41. 

'»aid,p.2l9. «nHl;p"247. 

* « Ibid, p. 320. 



position’ of'^^^^eriatie, who coming from' 
regions ol!^ Asia, struck the decisive blow at th^e (idm^hia- 
tibh of the Tatars. After a doubtful struggle 1i6 jSuc-i 
deeded 'in 'deposing the khan of the Kaptchak'j' arid 
edtablishtrig in his place another prince, who depriridtid 
wholly oiii himself for support. From this time**, the 
year 1395, the weakness of the Tatars continually in* 
creasing, a system of crafty policy was substituted for 
the imperious rule of a haughty superiority. 

The time at length arrived, when the sovereign of 
Russia discovered that, to be free, he had only to re- 
nounce subjection. In no instance does the adaptation 
of personal qualities more obviously present itself to the 
student of history, than in the character of Ivan III., 
who in the year 1462, ascended the throne of Russia. 
Scarcely twenty-three years old when he took possession 
of the throne, he cast his view around him®, antici- 
pating his future greatness, and, regarding those parts 
of Russia, which did not yet belong to him, as destined 
to augment his territory, he saw in the hordes of the 
Tatars, which seemed to menace him with hostility, only 
the object of his arms, and the occasion of his triumphs. 
Not only were the domains of various princes united to 
the crown**, but also many considerable cities, which 
had been severed from the territory of Russia, were 
recovered ; Novgorod in particular, that ancient re- 
public, which had so long maintained a political inde- 
pendence even under the authority of the crown, •wij^ at 
length subjected, being then<for the first time assai^ble 
in the summer®. Moscow Ihen for the first time beheld 
ambassadors from the German emperor, the popej fhe 
sultrin of Constantinople, the kings of Poland and Deh- 

" L’Evesque, Unao U. pp, i268> 278. and tlie it fiiA 

^ Ibid., p. 318. rendered impregnable in ennuiie^ We 

Ibid., pp. 343, 3534 364. then dried by the esctraoediaWlKa^ 

^ In this year there had been no rain, the weather.<^lbid., pp. 326, 327. 
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mark, and the republic of Venice : and the efforts of the 
monarch were exerted to attract into Russia some of 
those artists *®, who were beginning to restore in Italy 
the elegant embellishments of cultivated life, and one 
employed in preparing the formidable implements of 
modem hostility. The vigour of the government began 
even then to expand itself in the grand project of Rus- 
sian ambition, for with this rescuer of the independence 
of his country commenced the scheme of acquiring the 
succession of the throne of Constantinople, this prince 
having, with this expectation, married the grand- 
daughter of the last of the Grecian emperors. 

^ The hope of reward drew from Italp- of Greece embellishod the capital of ^us- 
^chitects, goldsmiths, founders of cannon, sia. — L'Evesque, tome ii. pp. 364, 365. 
and masons, and some of the inventious 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Pf thft hidory of Poland^ from the year 964 to the commencetnetd (^f 
th^ reign of Sigi^ond in the year 1507. 

Miecislaus, or Mieszkri, king of Poland in the year 964 — Casimir the Great kipg, 
1333. — ^The crown became elective, 1370.— The Lithuanian dynasty and union of 
^ithuani^ begun, 1386.— The Teutpnic knights ^ed^ced, 1466.— Representative 
members in the national assembly, 1468. — ^The incorporate imion of Lithuanie, 
1501. 

Poland, in the several periods of its history, has home 
a more various relation to the general system of Europe, 
than any other of its countries. Its government first 
formed itself into consistency and strength under the 
protection of the exterior state of Rnssia; then in its 
tym it constituted a pftrt of the protecting frontier of 
Christendom, opposed to the barbarians who continued 
to advance from the northern regions of Asia; after- 
wards in its decay it became a political waste, serving 
to separate the great southern system of governments 
from the new combination beginning to be formed in the 
north, and thus preventing a premature and prejudicial 
interference ; and finally when a more general combina- 
tion of national interests had become expedient and de- 
sirable, it gradually yielded to the power of the neigh- 
bouring nations, and by successive partitions brought 
tfiem into an immediate pro^fimity. The view taken in 
the present chapter will however comprehend only the 
first of these periods and a part of the second, as it 
will terminate at the commencement of the reign of 
Sigismond I., or in the year 1507, just before the consti- 
tution of Poland attained its most perfect form. 

The original circumstances of Russia and Poland 
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k many panicalara. Thex{>f)pi<kt}(n^ 
i^l^'^^;l^''^c!^lfefl^rt^y i^omposed of ^viaos ; ' ' theitariitory, of 
^fefei'^aa’an extensive and open eeuatiy) mtemected by 
l!v6W;‘ and, as Eiissia lay between the Baltic*; arid! 
Gtfefefc capital, so was Poland ‘ situated betwem' the 
samri ’Site and Italy, the most improved country of thfe 
west. The fortunes of the two countries were however 
in various important particulars, not only different, bitt 
directly contrasted. In Russia a simple despotism has 
been established on the ruins of a government, which 
had been formed out of the republican independence of 
Novgorod; whereas in Poland the royal power, ori- 
ginally almost unlimited, was gradually reduced to the 
mere presidency in a democracy of nobles. Russia 
sunk under the invasions of the Tatars, and remained 
subject to their dominion during a period exceeding two 
centuries ; whereas Poland proved to be a firm bulwark 
of Christendom against the inroads, not only of the 
hordes of Tatary, but also of the Turks established in 
Greece. Russia, lastly, has at length risen from her 
long-continued humiliation and barbarism to the high 
rank of arbitress of tlie interests of Europe, while 
Poland, losing even her national existence, was first 
partitioned by states which she had either governed or 
protected, and then almost all engrossed by Russia as a 
■dependency. 

■ Though some of the causes of these very different 
* results w^e personal and contingent, yet others were 
fixed in the circumstances of the two countries notwith- 

^.0 w ibe first period of its his- centiiiy,has described Poland as bounded 

fbirjr, wds, according to Hartknoch, di- in his time by the Oder on tlie west, 

by the Vistula, and the Vistula on the east, by the Ruthenii 
comprehended ^e provinces since named or Bugii and the Baltic on the north, and 
(3hlealeK« liesset Pohuid) with a hy the woodt of the Bohevnans on the 
part of Masovia, Silesia, and a territory south. But after the time of this writer 
which he has named the new marcAc.— the boundary of Poland was gradually 
, Jlartkaodi 4e lUp.Polon.,p.30. lipsie, advanced beyond the Vistula, especially 
1 698. Hodericus, a writer of the twelfth hy Casimir the Great.*— Bnd., p. 73. 
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slBndbgi;(beiiirfgeil'diral cortespoadence.; 

'if 'skuatioat milch: znore$lavourable to early imju'py^nE^Qt 
by ^xtBsessiiig an ; easy coEamunication with tha^pifeeh 
oapithliiin/whiiih alone was preserved whatever remained 
of the ’refine tot and Commerce of the ancient empire. 
That country ' was also subjected to the dbadvantage of 
a more exposed situation in regard to the inroads of the 
Tatars^ in encountering which it was by its position the 
advanced station of Europe. It was also by its exterior 
position secured from the ruin, which ultimately over- 
whelmed and destroyed Poland, not being, like that 
country, surrounded by greedy and unprincipled poten- 
tates, who might agree among themselves to share the 
plunder, to be afterwards monopolized by the most 
powerful. 

Among the first notices of the early state of Russia, 
which have reached us, we find established laws, 
founded on principles of a wise and discriminating 
equity ; and we are assured that, however imperfect the 
internal arrangement of the government may have been, 
the power of the sovereign was controlled by the states 
general of the nation *. It is on the contrary affirmed 
by the historians of Poland®, that the power of the 
earlier sovereigns of that country was not restrained, 
either by any assembly of states, or by any settled prin- 
ciples of policy, and that the influence acquired by the 
clergy, when the Christian religion had been intro- 
duced, furnished the first formal limitation of the royal 
fiuthority. This difference. is explained by the consi- 
deration, that Russia is described as abounding in towns 
from the most remote period of its history, a peculiarity 
probably resulting from the commerce, which was itself 
a residt of the position of the country. Thus it was 

s ii'*£!ve8qiie; toine i« 202. ” Hartknocli de Kep. Polon.^ pp. 335, 615, 016. 
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originpUy disposed to form itself into a regulated com-; 
^uQtty, eud was tiiereby enabled to ponstitute' an 
exterior and primary rampart of the European system, 
ntbicb might restrain, or at least oecupy, the eastern 
ravagera, until Poland should be qualified to assume the 
proteetion of Christendom* 

The Slayian tribes, which appear to have possessed 
the countries on the eastern side of the Vistula before 
the sixth century, established themselves in the countries 
on the western side of that river about the end of the 
sixth, or the beginning of the seventh^, the Goths 
having abandoned them in their progress into the fnore 
southern regions of Europe. To this period is referred 
Lecht or Lechus, the first prince of the Poles. But the 
whole of the first series of Polish sovereigns, beginning 
with Lecht, and ending at the accession of Piast ®, who 
began to reign in the year 842, is excluded from the 
authentic history of the country. Nor even at the ter- 
mination of this series does the Polish history begin to 
assume the character of certainty. For this we must 
looh mote thmi a centdry forward to the reign of 
Miecislaua or Mieszkri, which began in the year 964, 
the intercourse with other nations, occasioned by his 
adoption of the Christian religion®, having then caused 
these to introduce into thair own histories soma men-r 
tion of the a^ootS, which occurred among the newly 
prpselyted people. 

Poland received from Qermany the Latin form' of 
U whereas Russia*had derived from Constan- 

^ Har^pchdeRep.Polon.,p.l2 — 14. twords half way hrpm th9 iheatbpi 
DitiM. Grig. Poiber., p. 57j &e. kept them in that position, until it wu 

^ Haztknoch de Rep. Polou., p. 22. concluded, as if professipg that they 

* In the time of this prince, when the were ready to die {or rather, to ^ht) in 
priest began the gospel in the celebration defence of their religion. — Cromerus de 
of divine service, w nobles drew their Reb. Pc^on*, p. 35. Basil, 1568. 
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tjnopb the! faii(h of the Greeiem ehureh. Tho io^ucsiet 
of the Latin faith of Foland appears to have ecwsiated 
partly in constituting a qommumcation between its 
people and the western nations, from which it received 
its institutions, partly in maintaining a distinctness from 
the Slavian population of Russia, to an incorporation 
with which it might otherwise have prematurely tended. 
The conversion of the Poles, while it gave a beginning, 
to the authentic history of the country, was also the epoch 
of a temporary degradation, Mieceslaus I.’, the first 
.Christian sovereign, having become the tributary of that 
empire, from which he had received the knowledge of 
Christianity, In what degree of subgeotion the Poles 
were then held by the Germans is not ascertained, nor is 
it known how they afterwards contrived to assert their in- 
dependence, it being only conjectured®, that they availed 
themselves of the opportunity atforded by the long period 
of disorder, in the thirteenth century, which preceded 
tlie advancement of Rodolph of Hapsburgh to the throne 
of the empire. That period of dependence, which pro- 
bably continued through three centuries, must have 
favoured the introduction of the institutions and usages 
of Germany ; nor did its influence cease with the recovery 
of independence, for the first considerable improvement 
of Germany® is referred to the reign of Casimir the 
Great, who freely assigned lands to all Germans willing 
to settle themselves in his country, and introduced “ the 
German laws for the regulation of the towns, which they 
inhabited. 

This distinguished prince ascended the thronepf Poland 
in the year 1 333, and held it during thirty-seven years, 
Russia having been ^educed by the Tatars ip the year 


io 


* N da Pplo%, p. 42, &e. 

* Ibid.,' p. 53. BeaalphvwadTaitced 
the throne in the yev 12^3. 


• lbid,p.7a 
» lhid.,p.362. 
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Tiiflety 3 rfeats later than the ‘^Ubjh^ttdn' elf 
thy neigHboiring country, and Was doincideht yhli *lfs 
inost abject humiliation. From this 6bsei*v'atitih we'hi&iy 
conclude, that Poland must have beeii disqualified fo)? 
this improvement, if Russia had not then been inter- 
posed, to receive the shock of the invasions of the Tatars^ 
To Russia these invasions were beneficial, a& they 
served to consolidate a government, which, though very 
imperfect and irregular, consisted of various orders of 
men, and was administered according to established laws. 
To Poland they must have assured the doom of a pro- 
tracted barbarity, because its government had not thei^ 
acquired the materials, upon which their violence cbUld 
have acted with advantage. How incapable the latter 
country would at that time have been of opposing a firth 
resistance to these fierce invaders, appears from the 
facility^*, with which it was overrun by them, when they 
were possessing themselves of the former. The Tatar 
empire however, which had been established by the suc- 
cesses of Ghinghis-khan, was from that time sufiiciently 
occupied by the possession of Russia and by its oWn 
internal dissensions ; and, when other barbarians endea- 
voured to' penetrate into western Europe, the Polish 
government had acquired so much consistency and 
strength, as to become the firm bulwark of the civilisation 
of Christendom. 

‘ We should very inadequately conceive the efforts of 
the illustrious Casimir for the improvement of his coun- 
try; if We should suppose that they were limited to the 
enCbilfegement of enlightened Germans. One of his 
ca^^S tb' provide for the security of his kingdoih^ by 

” In fheyetf 1241 UieTatan ravaged thejr Sited niiu; vetjr lam.n*^ VW 
the whole of Polanc^'^d j^eirated evw the em of the 8lau}.-^l^£ pi 7& ; t 
to Silesia, where they lure said to have * Cjfomenis, ojp. ^ 

gained a great victoty* It if related that toi^ has mehtionedi beuw Vbllnnia 
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W^hbourwg, powers,, Vy , Sf»f 
fr oy, n^ 9 f^^io^,ithe pcovinces of 

thus procuring for, it, atifljy?? % 
stt^p^p,^t^i;a4diti<i)nal territory and the proftectjpi); Dfi.a 
froati^r. , His chief attention howeyar fh® 
dfj;ef;te4..tq the various means of internal improvemept, 
buildiug, towns and fortresses, encouraging commerce, 
begin^g a university^®, and giving to his subjects a 
code of laws so much superior to those already observed 
qmong them, that he has been considered as the earliest 
legislator of his country. These were the arts“ by 
which this prince acquired the surname of the Chreat, 
the single example among princes, except Peter of 
llui^ia, of such a distinction conferred exclusively for 
attention given to the arts of peace. Casimir parti- 
cularly laboured to ameliorate the condition of the 
peasants*®, and with this design manifested so much 
anxiety to protect them against the oppressions of the 
nobles, that he was by the latter contemptuously deno- 
minated the king of the rustics. 

It happened indeed that he was induced by the cir- 
cumstances, in which he was placed, to confer so many 
privileges on the nobles, that he may be regarded as the 
author of the aristocracy, which afterwards overpowered 
the monarchical part of the government, and prepared 
the ruin of the independence of Poland. Not hayujtg 
any hope of male posterity *®, he became soUcitons jto 
^cure the succession for his nephew Lewis ldng/,jof 
Hungary, and for attaining this object found it pee^ssaiy , 
to grafify the nobles with so many concessipnaj tlmt they , 
date their privileges from his reign. Thus, it. , happened 
that tl^e .same reign was the grand period of the improve- , 

which he Frague.-^Harthnoch, p. 81 . 
ueiiklkl BfilBetiiQi aod Btei^iini. *™€romeicui, p,il6. 

* It w;^ by Jeghellon, who *• wf. 

the uidv^ty of ^ Baithnocfa, p. 71 
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mdilt ef the cduntty, and Mlada pr@^ied^'£knt fbiF 

its subsequent debay and final degtadatibn. Th6 func-‘ 
lion of Poland in the general sysrtOtn of Enint»a WaA 
however of a subordinate character, nnd liiight best be 
discharged by an imperfect and temporary gOVeitoment. 

Though the croam thus became elective at the death 
of Gaslmir, which occurred in the year 1370, the election 
Continued during two centuries to be limited to the same 
lkmily,not being opened to princes of various families Until 
the year 1572. This long interval of order WaS interposed 
between the establishment of the principle of election 
and the commencement of its unrestrained application, 
partly by the circumstances of the family of Lewis, the 
first of the elected sovereigns, partly by the accession of 
the great duchy of Lithuania to the Polish kingdom. 
By the Combined operation of these very distinct and 
dissimilar causes was the monarchy so long retained in a 
Condition consistent With its actual vigour and prosperity, 
but preparing the causes of its subsequent imbecility and 
ultimate destruction. 

Lewis king of Hungary and Poland, having, like his 
uncle Casimir, no male iAsue to succeed him, named to 
the Succession the elder of his two daughters and her 
husband Sigismond marquess of Brandenburgh, obliging 
the nobles to swear that they Would maintain the ap- 
pointment. Instead however of being suffered to sub- 
sist, it just Served to confirm the practice of electing the 
successor, though from the reigning family. Imme- 
diately after the death of Lewis the appointment was set 
aside) and the 3rouoger daughter, who was hot then 
married, was placed- upon the thtwiei The Poles had 


CTomenig, p. 229. 

** He had itfuted to lOmove )Mi Ob- 
noxious governor t>rthe Greatet Poland ; 
he had caused the Foleft to r^iie ishep. he 


began his dinner; and he had conferreil 
On a l^ohemian an ecclesiasticai office in 
Poland contrary to the ihtreaty of the 
nobler— p. ^30. 
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and alienated by some pattietilai^ in the 
conduct Qf Sigismond, eVen while he was seeking to 
carry his appointment iUtn execution ; and as Sigismond 
claimed also the succession of Hungary, and they had in 
the reign of LeWis experienced'®, that a Hungarian 
sovereign could not afford the necessary protection to 
their government, they were probably on this account 
also adverse to his claim of thrir own crown; The latter 
consideration points out the operation of the temporary 
connexion of Hungary and Poland under a common sove* 
reign. 

The advancement of the younger daughter was, four 
years afterwards, followed by her marriage with Jaghel- 
lon grand- duke of Lithuania, which in the year 1386” 
gave a beginning to the series of Lithuanian kings of 
Poland, and the important union of that considerable 
duchy. This marriage was an event productive of the 
most happy effects in regard both to the external security 
and to the internal order of the government. By widely 
extending towards Russia®' the territory of the state^ it 
added much to its strength on that side, on which it was 
most exposed to attack ; and by* placing on the throne a 
family regarded with jealousy by the Poles, it preserved 
the principle of an elective monarchy while the succession 
was practically hereditary. The importance of Lithuania 
maintained the succession of the family of Jaghellon, but 
the jealousy of the Poles*® appears to have hindered them 

Cromerus, p. 225. clAimed and exercised appears in two in- 

. ^ This princess died in the year 1399, stances, i;i which the reigning prince 
blit the ri^t of Jagbellon was sustained procured his son to be in his own life* 
by a second marriage with a grand*daugh- • time nominated his sncceseor, especially 
ter of Casimir the Great. as it was on each occasiim stipulated, that 

^ Lithuania had just then attained its the exa^e should not be considered as 
greatest magnitude, being augmented by derogating from that right ; and it is yet 
the addition of some Russian provinces, niore distinctly prdved hy the resolution 
and of the Polish province of Podolia, afterwards formed, that, such an appoint* 
and thus extended from the Baltic to the ment ^ould not again be perinitted, lest 
Black-sea. In the year 1478 it began to the freedom of Section should bo ut« 
di^crease.—Hartknoch, pp. 199, 200. fringed.— Ibid., p. 228. 

That the right of election was 
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acquiescing in that snoeeraiopwas ‘ara'igHt,<and'/to 
have caused them to insist on ratifying : it i int:eadh>ia- 
, stance by an election. This practice \ms continued until 
the year 1572, when the male line of ^the :family of Jag- 
hellon became extinct, and the crown became: simply 
elective, the kings being thenceforward chosen feom 
various families and countries. ' 

The beginning of the privileges of the nobles of 
Poland^ is referred to the introduction of the Christian 
religjion, which occurred in the latter part of the tenth 
century, the bishops having then obtained various immu- 
nities through their influence over the minds of their 
sovereign, and having thus set the example of limiting 
an authority, which before that time had been wholly 
indefinite. A connexion being at the same time formed 
with Germany, the influence of German usages must 
have stimulated the rude chieftains of the Poles to aspire 
to the enjoyment of the rights of German nobles ; and, 
as the invasions of foreign enemies furnished the nobles 
with opportunities of acquiring claims to the gratitude of 
their sovereign, so did the civil commotions, by which in 
this period the government was agitated, afibrd fit occa- 
sions for wresting from the crown a variety of conces- 
sions. .When these causes had gradually, through a 
period of four centuries, prepared and formed an aristo- 
cracy, the change of the government from an hereditary to 
an elective monarchy was most favourable to its aggran- 
disement, the nobles being then enabled to bestow the 
crown on each demise of the sovereign, and new conces- 
sions of privileges being the. price, which every candidate 
wai necessitated to undertake to pay. As however the 
elective principle of the government, though formally 
maintaiin^di not for a long time reduced to practice 
id its entirq extent, the aggrandisement of the aristocracy 

' . •• Hartknoch, p. 335— 337. ' ' 
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sin iHjit'antemil' proportionally: slo-vr.^ . noDtops iit« vn&l 
due iLkhuanian'iamily ' had become extinct, fihickdhie'elei- 
i tion 6fiaifi)ie%a prince, Henry son of Henry it. pf FMOKCe, 
gaVetooi^ioti to those 'wrkten stipulations” between >tbe 
sojoerei^tand the nobles, which are known by ths 'dind- 
fiuoatkmjof pactooonoenta. i 

The reign of Lewis, the common sovereign of Hungary 
and Poknd, may, as has been intimated, be regarded as 
creating a repulsion between these two neighbouring 
kingdoms, which served to alienate the latter from an 
intimate connexion with the former, and to leave this 
other kingdom at liberty to connect itself with the empire 
of Germany. One part of this operation has been already 
noticed ; the influence of the other became speedily ap- 
parent. The death of Lewis occurred in the year 1385, 
and Sigismond of Hungary was advanced to the throne 
of ;the empire in the .year 1410, or twenty-five years 
after .that the Poles had excluded him from the throne of 
their kingdom. Nature indeed had, in the chain of the 
Carpathian mountains, interposed a dividing frontier 
between Poland and Hungary,; but this frontier was 
much, strengthened by political alienation, and Hungary 
was by both together irresistibly.determined to its proper 
ccanbination in the system of Europe. A convention 
had been actually concluded between the Poles and the 
Hungarians, by. which it was agreed that”, if either of 
the two sisters should die without leaving issuer the 
other should succeed to her kingdom ; but, .th«ugh>ihe 
queen of Hungary left no children, the king of OMand 


. M ^ In thesis tbe ki^j^ declared first how 
he would act in exercising the powers of 
•tbeitrewni as In making war^ conduding 
peace, appointing magistrates, and coin* 
in^ money; then he determined certain 
.^atteri^ impopUn^ to the public io- 
e,' as hlS diamage^ the management 
of the possessions of the crown, the build* 


ing of castles, andothem^ol thftlikftsui* 
ture ; and lastly he sometimes promised 
to fidfil certain aMdalictmditioni,l4e that 
his kindred should not be raised above 
the other nobtes, or that he sihotilrf Vefcdter 
a piuvincei bf»etr coaqpfsed^ty 

the enemy .—Hortknoch, p. 3^8. 

Cromipnis, p. 234. 
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attempted in vain to enforce Kis pretension, and was com- 
pelled to abandon that kingdom to Sigismond. 

The union of Lithuania was in every respect different 
from the casual and temporary connexion formed with 
Hungary. This great territory was not separated from 
Poland by any natural barrier ; was situated on that side 
of it, on which a covering frontier was most necessary 
for its security ; and, being remote from the countries of 
the southern system of Europe, was not fitted, like Hun- 
gary, to enter into a connexion with any of the states, of 
which that system was to be composed. In this union 
too the Poles were enabled to guard' themselves against 
the inconvenience, which they had recently experienced 
in their connexion with Hungary. The superior impor- 
tance of the country, to which they received the Lithu- 
anian prince, gave them an advantage in the negotiation, 
by which they could stipulate*® for the future residence 
of their new sovereign within their part of the united 
territory. 

The conversion of Jaghellon and the Lithuanians was 
also a condition*’, as it was a consequence of the union. 
The prince himself, having been the son of a Christian 
mother, was not unprepared to accede to the demand, 
that he should embrace the religion of his queen ; and 
his subjects, though then so barbarously pagan, that they 
even sacrificed a prisoner when they returned from a war, 
were yet contented to follow his example, when they 
beheld, without witnessing any manifestation of the 
divine vengeance, their sacred fire extinguished, their 
temple with its shrine and altar demolished, their vene- 
rated serpents killed, and their holy groves laid prostrate 
on the earth. 

The marriage of the archduke of Lithuania with the 
queen of Poland, and the stipulated union of the duchy 

* Croxnenis, pp. 233, 240. ^ Ibid., pp. 239—- 243. 
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with the kihgdom, were effected in the year 1386 ; and 
the importance of the augmentation of the national 
strength, which was the result of the treaty, soon became 
conspicuous in the violent struggle, which the govern- 
ment maintained with the Teutonic knights, then pos<* 
sessing Prussia and the neighbouring provinces. 

Prussia®, originally occupied by Slavians, and after 
wards possessed by Goths or Germans, was in the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century subdued by the king of 
Poland ; it was a second time reduced in the latter part 
of the same century, and a third time in the beginning 
of the twelfth. A subsequent insurrection determined 
the Polish king, in the thirteenth century, to cede the 
country to the Teutonic knights, whose order®, like those 
of the Hospitallers and the Templars, had been founded 
in Asia, but was removed to Europe, when the crusaders 
were forced to relinquish the hope of recovering Pales- 
tine from the infidels. These knights, when in a struggle 
of fifty-three years they had subdued the Prussians, be- 
came in their turn not less hostile to the Poles. Jaghellon 
led against the knights® the whole force of his kingdom, 
and gained considerable advantages. Their reduction 
was not however effected until the year 1466, when the 
Prussians oppressed by their tyranny, had solicited the 
protection of Poland. When more than three hundred 
and fifty thousand men had perished in the fierce and 
desperate struggle, the knights® yielded to the Poles the 
territories of Culm, Michlow, and Pomerania, with a part 
of Prussia ; and it was agreed, that their grand master 
should perform homage to the king for that part of Prus- 

^ Hartknoch, pp. 6, 154, &c. nions, and thereby in a short time ao 

* Pfeffeb tome i. pp. 309, 342, 350. ^ired also the provinces of Livonia an4 

^ These had in the year 1237 incorpo- Esthonia. 
rated with themselves another order of Pfeffel, tome ii. p. 30. 

knights, which had been recently created Cromerusi p. 38/. 

for enforcing the conversion of the Livo- 
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.he ,waa periBitted -to fnd; hatve a $eat 
in t.h€.jieoate of Poland, ... .i.'l i. 

^(.iThe war-of Prnssia was instfmnental to tjie.fiat^ior 
arrangement of .the Polish state. A senate or iCQunpil?^, 
oPmppsed it seems of twelve palatines, had probably !e?c,- 
isted from tilie early times of the government, though 
with little or no practical influence on the government. 
This was afterwards enlarged and rendered considerable 
by the admission of the bishops, when the Christian 
religion had been embraced in the time of Mieceslaus ; 
but representative members were not yet associated with 
the nobles and the prelates, because no urgent necessity 
had existed for creating such an organ of the public sen- 
timent. . The expenses however incurred in the war of 
Prussia demanded supplies so considerable, that it was 
at Imigth judged expedient to provide them by a common 
deliberation, instead of furnishing them separately in the 
several provinces of the kingdom, which at this time was 
widely extended. When the third sovereig^i®* of the 
Lithuanian dynasty, in the year 1468, solicited the nobles 
of the Lesser Poland^, to enable him to defray the ex- 
penses of the war, the nobles of the province required, 
that they should have an opportunity of acting in concert 
with those of the Greater Poland, and that two deputies 
should for this purpose be sent from every palatinate to 
Pfiterkaw. When the beginning had been thus made, 
the practice was. adopted by the other provinces®®, though 
f with much variety in the number of the deputies, espe- 
cially in Polish Prussia. • The ordinary number of de- 

i f <• 

•Lu ^ ** territory of the crown of Roland 

^ ink we language of Poland deno- was divided into these provinces; the 
a name apparently Greater Poland, the Les^ter Polaijd, jL|thu- 
derired from two words itfoiny and ania, Masovia, Prussia, Samogitia, White 
: wtdbh hognifjir tmir and leader.-^ Jiussia, Red Russia, aud the southern 

Ibid., P. , part of Livonia. — Hartknoch, p. 216. 

ibid., p.65Si &C. ' 
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■puties \Wi8'biiiB'fevBadred and seveaty-fbtrr, elccfoiiWly of 
those of Prussia, the number of whom was uftoertawl.' *'■ 

■ Cfotner, who published his valuable history' of * his 
country in the year 1566, has strongly expressed’ his 
apprehension of the tendency of this innovation in' 'idle 
goveniment, which he compared to the establishment’ of 
the tribunes of Rome, and of the ephori of Sparta. It 
may well be conceived that an institution, which in a 
sound organization of government would have been a 
principle of salutary freedom, should in the irregular 
constitution of Poland even then have amply justified 
the fears, with which he regarded it as a principle of 
anarchy and ruin. 

Nor was this war destitute of a relation to the general 
interests of Europe. The germ of the Prussian govern- 
ment appears to have been early formed by the Teutonic 
knights, in that military spirit which has been retained 
by Prussia even to our own age. The time however 
was yet distant, in which the existence of a Prussian 
monarchy could be required for counterpoising Austria 
in the complex combination of the German empire. The 
growth of that government appears accordingly to have 
been restrained by the superior power of Poland during 
all that long period, in which it would have but ob- 
structed the first development of the federative relations 
of the general system. Its full expansion was afterwards 
permitted, when these relations had been constituted, 
and the independent power of Prussia might consist With 
the general arrangements of Europe. , , 

Brandenburgh, the electorate of which was at length 
transformed into the kingdom of Prussia, was orighiaily, 
like that country, occupied by Slavians®^. In the begin- 
ning of the tenth century the city was built by those 
tribes, as a barrier against the power of the Germtuos ; 

^ Hartknocb) p. 125^ &Cf 
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Ihit bbout the year 930 it was taken by the German 
emperor, on which occasion the territory was constituted 
a margravate, as it was a frontier^^ountry exposed to the 
incursions of the Poles. The margravate was afterwards 
enlarged by the addition of some districts, which were 
torn from the Polish kingdom. The Teutonic order, 
becoming impatient of the ascendency of Poland, resolved 
to elect such chiefs, as should be able to protect .them ; 
and the result was, after a variety of changes, that con- 
nexion with Brandenburgh®*, which at length gave being 
to the modem kingdom of Prussia. 

The union of Lithuania®® required a considerable time 
for its entire accomplishment. The Lithuanians were 
naturally jealous of a connexion formed with a country 
more powerful than their own, as they could not but feel, 
that they had sunk from independence to the subordinate 
condition of a province ; and the Poles on the other 
hand, who had received from the Lithuanians the reign- 
ing family of their princes, were offended by every 
indication of preference, which these might happen to 
manifest for their original country. Various contentions 
accordingly arose between the united nations ; and so 
violent was the animosity of the Lithuanians, that they 
were charged with having sometimes invited the Tatars 
to ravage the lands of their fellow-subjects. The union 
was at length in the year 1402 actually dissolved, when 
it had subsisted a hundred and six years, the Lithuanians 
having at the death of Casimir IV. chosen as their duke*® 

^ In the year 1525 thatpatt ofFrus- be thrown round their necks, when it 
aiOf had been left to the Teutonic should have been effected. To this they 
blights, was by a treaty concluded with added, as another event entirely hopeless, 
^ Fdlw erected into a secular and bo * that the laws should be executed^^HarU 
vereign duchy, in favour of the margrave knoch, p. 197. 

of dtaudenbur^ then the gmnd-master ^ When Jaghellon, who had been so- 

t^ order tome u. pp. 131— > vere^ duke of Lithuania, became king 
133. of Inland, he constituted his bother 

^ So di&ult was this union esteemed, great-duke of that province, and after him 
that the wis^t senators were accustomed some others. After the d^h of Jaghel- 
to say, that they would suffer a halter to Ion the Xithuanians chose their own great- 
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his son Alexander, and another son, John Albert, having' 
been at the same time elected king of Poland. This 
interruption of the union, which continued nine years, 
was however preparatory to its more perfect establish- 
ment. At the death of John Albert the Poles", who had 
felt the inconvenience of the separation, consented that 
his brother, the duke of Lithuania, should be advanced 
to their throne on the condition of forming a more inti- 
mate union of the two countries, than that which had 
been before stipulated. It was accordingly agreed that 
they should have but one national assembly, and that for 
the election of a king this assembly should be convened 
in Poland. But so difficult was it to effect an entire 
incorporation, that this measure was not finally com- 
pleted until the year 1569, nearly two centuries after its 
commencement. Then indeed, the reigning sovereign 
being the last male successor of the family of Jaghellon, 
and no hope being entertained of a continuation of the 
race, it was perceived to be absolutely necessary that 
measures of precaution should be employed for preclu- 
ding the separation, which seemed to be approaching, 
and the two nations were accordingly in all respects 
united. 

Hungary, which has been described as repelled from 
forming a permanent connexion with Poland, formed 
with it however, in the year 1440, a second temporary 
union, when the second of the Lithuanian soverei^os** 
of the latter country was invited to assume the govern- 
ment of the former, that he might defend it against the 
Turks, to whose formidably growing power it was con- 
tinually exposed. This connexion was however dissolved' 

duke» tuitil the year 1529, when the son nich. Jus. Pohl, Begs. Fol.| torn, i* fkSQd 

of Sigkmondthe kingwas chosen. From Gedani, 1742. 

ipk time the dignity was united to the Gr0iiieru% p. 439. 

cirown, the young prince having been also ^ Ibid^ pp. 317, 318. 

declared kingof Po]aiidi*-43etmdi Leng- 
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^ ^ the etnerg^nfey had passed avi^y paadsbotbiri 

th^*aaitjn, 'asad in the subsequeaft separdtiati,! we per- 
ahiie a ^iious operation of cbntittgent agency,’ ’ The 
widoiir 'of the sovereign of Hungary ^waS pregnant at the 
time of' his death ; but, as the child might not prove to 
be a male, and as, even if this had not been doubtful, the 
perilous situation of the country would not admit the 
government of an infant, the Hungarians tendered do the 
king of Poland the crown of their country with the hand 
of their queen. The child afterwards proved to be a 
prince, and naturally became the object of a party, which 
after four years placed him on the throne of Hungary, 
when their Polish sovereign had perished in an engage- 
ment with the Turks. The Poles on the other hand 
elected the brother of their late sovereign, and the con- 
nexion of the two kingdoms was at an end. 

Silesia, or at least a considerable part of it, appears to 
have been subject to the earlier kings of Poland^®, as it 
was also originally occupied by Slavian tribes. In the 
twelfth century however the German emperor, having 
taken part in the dissensions of the royal family of Poland, 
obliged the king to grant this territory as a duchy to one 
of hi& brothers and his posterity. Hence began a gra- 
dual alienation of the territory from Poland, accelerated 
by the increasing influence of the Germans, until at 
length, in the fourteenth century, it became a German 
principality. 

Moldavia and Walachia** submitted to the 'Poles 
'towards the end of the fourteenth century. About the 
.middle of the fifteenth the' Turks became formidable 
'tee^bours, and the inhabitants of these countries wavered 
in' their submission between the two governments. In a 
latk' period the Turkish power gained the asceadeni^, 
'and th^ ’ became provinces of the Ottoman empire. 

A4Wdi6dl,p.M5,&c.' ' <* i-' 
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Th^.tlroi,cov)atrie$; thus appear to have iloag a 
fi^n|:ier/of th^’Ohr^stim states ; they were ia4eed, i^ this 
rei^ectdeena.ed saiiaportantby the greatest of, the Polish 
princesi.Sigisfaoiid, !., that he was oa that aocoviot uu- 
willingi 40,. proceed to any , extremity in punishing them 
for their! frequent infractions of treaties. When this 
frontier at length fell into the possession of the enemy, 
the loss also was conducive to the advantage of Chris- 
tendom, as it was an exciting cause of those extraordinary 
efforts, by which the Polish Sobieski, in the year 1683, 
crushed the power of the Turks under the walls of 
Vienna. ' 

The assaults, which the modern system of Europe has 
sustained from the nations of Tatary, may be distin- 
guished into three series. The first of these would com- 
prehend the assaults, which were made by the dynasty 
begun by Ghinghis-khan in the year 1202 ; the second 
those made by the dynasty begun by Tamerlane in the 
year 1370; and the third those of the Turkish empire, 
established at Constantinople in the year 1453. These 
successive series of assaults were chiefly received by dis- 
tinct nations of the Christians.* As the early government 
of Russia constituted an exterior barrier, stretching from 
the Baltic almost to the Black-sea, it necessarily received 
the principal shocks of the former of the two Tatarian 
dynasties, though a part of them was also extended into 
Poland. These shocks it long sustained, and, when it at 
length gave way, it formed a spoil sufficiently consider- 
able and attractive to divert the principal attention of 
the conquerors from the n&tiou, which it had protected. 
The Tatars of the other dynasty, the founder of which 
had inflicted a deadly blow upon the Tatar dominion of 
Russia, appear to have directed more of their efforts 
against .Poland,' especially f^odolia, the province most 
exposed ; and the princes of the Lithuanian dynasty of 
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Poland were accordingly engaged in frequent struggles' 
with these barbarians. The Turks, possessing a more 
southern country, directed their hostilities against states 
of a less northerly situation, and Hungary in this period 
became the debatable territory. Though the Poles were 
not the advanced party in this struggle, they formed a 
most useful and necessary body of reserve for the support 
of the Hungarians. As the power of the Turks increased, 
even Germany was indebted to Poland for protection, the 
capital of the empire having, towards the close of the 
seventeenth century, been rescued from impending de- 
struction by a Polish army. This appears to have been 
the peculiar function of the government of Poland, which 
accordingly sunk rapidly into anarchy and weakness, as 
soon as it had been fully and finally discharged. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Of the histones of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, in the period 
preceding the dissolution of the Union of Calmar in the 
, year 1524. 

Danish invasions of Ireland begun in the year 798. — Danish invasions of England, 
832. — Connected history of Denmark, 840. — Danes established in Ireland, 845. — 
Connected history of Norway ,^885, — ^Rolfr, or Rullo, and his Norwegians, settled in 
France, 911. — Norway conquered by Denmark, 950. — Danes reduced in Irelandi 
1014. — Danes established in England, 1017. — Norway independent, and beginning 
of the connected history of Sweden, 1035. — England abandoned by the Danes, and 
Denmark and Norway united, 1042. — Norway again separated, 1047. — Improve- 
ment of Sweden, 1054. — Interrupted, 1138. — Improvement of Sweden renewed, 
1279. — Interrupted, 1303. — Union of Calmar, 1397. — Union finally dissolved, 
1524. 

Denmark together with the Scandinavian peninsula has 
constituted an important organ in the combinations of 
Europe, though the local circumstances of these coun- 
tries have incapacitated them for becoming a principal 
member. Remote in situation, and inferior in climate 
and soil, they could not, especially the Scandinavian 
peninsula, which included Sweden and Norway, acquire 
a preponderance of population and opulence ; but their 
hardy inhabitants, excited to their utmost energy of ex- 
ertion at once by the difficulties, to which they were 
subjected, and by the almost universal opportunity of 
maritime enterprise, possessed all the power belonging 
to superior activity. ^ ' 

The population of these countries was received ^ 

^ The northern migrations have been and Irish. The Iberians, or the ordinal 
distinguished into three classes, those of Spaniards, appear to have been a diSinct 
the Celts, those of the Gothic or Teutonic ]^ople, and the Celtiberians to have been 
tribes, and lastly those of the Slavians. formed by an intermixture of these with 
The Celts appear to have first come into the Celts. — ^Pref. by bishop Penqr to 
the countries of the west, and to have let’s Introd. i THist. de Dannemarc. 
been the ancestors of the Gauls, Britons, 
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^atlier migration of tho G«rittaisS',-"Wliich 
pt^feded the migration of the Slaviah ‘tribeS;'‘“Odiri®' 
ttdsdm the historian of the Roman empite haS aptly cha- 
racterised as the Mohammed of the north, is supposed to 
haVe led his followers from the country lying between 
the Euxine and the Caspian seas into the north-western 
regions of Europe, about seventy years before the Chris- 
tian era, when he had vainly endeavoured to support 
Mithridates against Rome, and was forced by Pompey to 
seek safety in flight. That the Goths were early esta- 
blished in Sweden there is sufficient evidence, for from 
the ninth to the twelfth century® the Goths and Swedes 
composed two distinct, and sometimes hostile members, 
of the same monarchy, and a large district of Sweden is 
still divided into East and West Gothland. To these 
north-western countries the tide of German migration 
appears first to have flowed, and then to have turned 
against the western empire, when the barriers, by which 
it had been restrained, had become too feeble to support 
its pressure. 

* Odin, or Woden, was the name of th^ 
god, whose prophet, or priest, this leader 
pretended to be; and the ignorance of 
succeeding ages so confounded the deity 
with t];te priest, that it is now impossible 
to distinguish them. The Icelandic 
chronicles describe him as the most per- 
suasive of men, and say that he invented 
the Runic characters, and first taught 
poetry to the Scandinavians. They also 
represent him as the most furious and 
^^nidable enemy, and ascribe to him a 
8^11 in magic, which appears to have 
caused him to be considered as a god. 

All. this implies only that he was much 
snpbnoi^ in civiHsatiou to the rude inhabi- 
tants ,of the countries, which he invaded. 

•>-^Ixitxtla. 4 la Hist, de Dannemarc, ch. 

of the worship paid to 
Odin is still preserved in the name of the 
dagrof i|l|^wieok,the day of Woden 
or Odin. As he was esteemed the author 
tyf mbgic^^d inventor of all the arts, he 
was considered as corresponding to the 
Homan Mercury, and therefore the name 


of the day consecrated to him was in La- 
tin dies Jlfercuni. — Ibid., ch. vi. The 
£dda, which contains all that is known 
of his religion, is in truth not a system of 
doctrine, but a course of poetical lectures, 
composed for the use of those young Ice- 
landers, who wished to devote themselv^ 
to the profession of sca/dj or poet, it being 
thought necessary that they should retain 
in their poems the old mythology, though 
the Pagan religion had been then recently 
abolished in Iceland. The name is de- 
rived from a Gothic word signifying 
grandmother y probably thought expres- 
sive of an ancient tracUtion. There have 
been two £ddas. The first was compiled 
by Soemund Sigfusson ; boam in Iceland 
about the year 1057. lliis having been 
very voluminous and obscure, a second, 
which we now have, was composed ly 
Rnorro Sturleson^ bom in the year 1 1^9. 

Avant-Propos 4 seconde part de T In- 
trod. aPHist. de DannemaiiC. 

^ Decline and Fall, &c., vol. i. p. 293. 
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;t ,J^ontesq»ieu,*:has given to Scandinavia in psgticulRt 
tha characteristic title of the workshop of the liberty of Eot 
rppe,reri|a>^hing that from this country issued thoseivaiiaint 
nations,. , who taught the world that nature had made na#n 
equal, .and that they could not reasonably be dependent 
on others but for their own happiness. If these coun- 
tries had only formed a reservoir, from which the stream 
of liberty might most conveniently be poured upon the 
exhausted regions of the south, to restore the decayed 
vigour of the human character, such a function would 
have sufficiently justified their importance to the general 
system, and accounted for the peculiarities of their situ- 
ation and conformation. But this consideration is very 
far from exhibiting the whole of the relations subsisting 
between the other countries of Europe and the three, 
which are the subject of the present chapter. These 
have been numerous and various ; they have been con- 
tinued through the entire period of modern history ; and 
in the changing modifications of the general system they 
have accommodated themselves to successive exigencies, 
assuming in more recent times a character wholly differ- 
ent from that, which they had originally borne. 

In looking for analogies among the combinations of 
states we discover a remarkable correspondence between 
that of the three governments at present considered, and 
that of the states composing the southern and principal 
system of Europe. The three northern countries, having 
from the earliest times been generally independent, were 
at length by the union of Calmar connected’ -ondeT a 
common government, and from the dissolixtion of this 
union all the more modern relations of these countries 
appear to have arisen. The union of Calmar, whiqb, 
though with some interruption, subsisted from the year 
1397 to the year 1524, appears thus to have been to 

* Esprit des Lois, Uir. x?iL eh* v. 
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countries that, which the empire of Charlemagne 
was to the western provinces of the ancient empire, and 
the preceding period to have corresponded to the inter- 
val of time, which was interposed between the subver- 
sion of the Roman empire in the fifth century, and the 
establishment of the new empire by the French monarch 
at the close of the eighth. The time, which elapsed 
between our first notice of the three northern nations 
and the union of Calmar, was indeed much longer than 
that which intervened between the subversion of the 
western empire and the commencement of the imperial 
dignity of Charlemagne, the former being an interval of 
six hundred, the latter an interval of three hundred and 
twenty-four years ; but the northern nations, proceeding 
from absolute barbarism to civilisation, required a much 
longer period of time for their progress, than the pro- 
vincials of a ruined empire, who had still among them 
the remnants of their former improvement. 

The first agency of these northern nations on the 
southern states arose from the barbarism of their original 
condition, which, rendering them incapable of finding 
subsistence and occupation in their own countries, drove 
them to seek settlements in Ireland, England, and France. 
These enterprises however, though prompted by the 
same motives, had results as different as the circum- 
stances of the countries, which were their objects. The 
invasions of Ireland ^ which were begun in the year 
798, procured for the Danes, at the end of forty-seven 
years, a firm establishment in the country, which they 
retained until the year 1014,' when they were driven 
from it by the memorable defeat sustained at Clontarf. 
Those of England, which were begun in the year 832, 

® According to Uaher they were be- em coast of Ireland. — 0*Halloraa*s 
g[iin ill the prepediog year, but the inva* latrod. to the Hist, of Ireland; yel. ii|. 
sion of that year extended only to Rach- pp. 148; 152. Dublt; 1803, 

Uu; a small island adjacent to the north* 
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-ended in placing the Danish king on the throne about 
three years after his people had been expelled from 
Ireland, which throne however was quietly relinquished 
at the expiration of the short period of twenty-five 37 ear 8 . 
That of France®, which was effected in the year 911, 
gave being to a permanent settlement, which, after a 
hundred and fifty-five years, was able to achieve a lasting 
acqui§ition of the neighbouring kingdom of England, 
abandoned by the Danes as untenable but twenty-four 
years before that enterprise. They were yet more vari- 
ous in respect to the remoter effects produced in the 
invaded countries. The Danish invasions of Ireland, 
while they drove away the literature, which had there 
found shelter, to the continent then prepared for its 
reception, served also to break down the native govern- 
ment of Ireland, and prepare it for submitting to the 
feeble efforts of conquest afterwards exerted by the 
government of England. The Danish invasions of Eng- 
land served on the contrary to complete the consolida- 
tion of the English monarchy, in which the northern 
kingdoms of the Saxons had been but imperfectly united 
with the rest ; and at the same* time gave the impulse to 
the first formation of an English navy, which had been 
neglected by the Saxons, and infused a new portion of 
energy into the national character, which had been re- 
laxed in the indolence of a successful establishment. 
The enterprise of Rollo, which transformed the French 
province of Neustria into the Norwegian principality of 
Normandy, provided, lastly, the instrument, which at 
once effected an important n-evolution in the government 
of England, and gave a beginning to that series of inter- 
national relations, in which the two great governments 

* Rolfr, or Hollo, who was expelled himself in Franee.— Antiq. €elto-Seand., 
firom Norway in the year 896, sought a p. 7. Havnies, 1786. Turner’s Hist» of 
retreat first in the Hosbudse or Hebrides, the Anglo-Saxens, voLiii p. 94. 
then in England, and finally established 



^ F<«tttce Slid England have 1}een'ShM»>thi«t')tiiit8ni(i>- 
Vblved.' ' ''I 

' The invasions, both of Ireland and >ofi Englabd^^iveare 
begun before the commencement of the conndd!cdi.hi8- 
tories of the three northern countries. Mallet^ the dws- 
torian of Denmark, has placed the coraraence^nit iof 
the connected history of that country at the year .840, in 
which began the reign of Gormon, whom however he 
calls the twenty-second king ; Johnstone, who collected 
his Celto-Scandic Antiquities ’ from the writers of Ice- 
land, has begun his annals of Norway with the reign .of 
Harold in the year 885; and PuiFendorf, though be 
began his history of Sweden at the arrival of Odin, did 
not venture to assign the times of the commence- 
ments of the several reigns before the year 1035. The 
interval, it may be remarked, between the last of these 
epochs and the union of Calmar does not much exceed 
the interval between the subversion of the empire -of 
Rome and the commencement of the imperial dignity of 
Charlemagne. 

The geographical circumstances of these countries 
appear to have influenced very decisively the characters 
and fortunes of the three nations. The territory of Den- 
mark, composed of a peninsula much indented by the 
sea, and of several adjacent islands, was at once adapted 
to form such connexions with the southern governments, 
as might introduce into these northern regions the im- 
provements of civilised society, and also to become the 

7 The inhabitants of that island, pro- used them in composing his Chronicles, 
baHy induced by an ungenial cHmate and a part of which is still extant , T%i9 
much leisure to have recourse to such writer lived towards the end of the same 
occupation, while they were stimulated to century, as did also Roemund, some of 
activity by a republican government, were whose works still remain. Snorco Stur- 
patticularly'fond of history, and among leson, who was slain in .the year T241, is 
them were formed those poets, who were he of all their historians, whose, works 
namc4 teoidi. The first Icelandic his- are most ustdiil to us at ,presont.->Biw^p 
torian, bishop Isl^ died in the year Percy’s TransL of Inirod. ^al’UiftMde 
1080. His cfdlections. are lostt but there , Danpemarci voL h p. 44> ^ 
is reason for believing that Are, a priest, 
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commefcial' ; country of the northern 
Sweden, though not excluded from the Baltic, yet un- 
favourably circumstanced for commanding its entrance, 
and destitute of the advantage of insular possessions, 
was disposed to be military, rather than commercial; 
and, separated as it was from Germany, couM receive 
its improvement only from Denmark, which was enabled 
to communicate it by possessing until the year 1658 
except during one interval of thirty years, the three 
Scandinavian provinces of Schonen, Halland and Black- 
ing, by which also Sweden was so long excluded from 
the Sound, or entrance of the Baltic. Norway lastly, 
being too inconsiderable in resources to maintain an 
independent existence, and separated from Sweden by 
a natural boundary of mountains, while its coast reaches 
to the vicinity of Denmark, was naturally urged to con- 
nect itself with the latter, especially as being more 
capable of furnishing a supply of provisions, and thus 
at once to augment the commercial resources of Den- 
mark, and to complete its command of the Baltic. 

The historian of Denmark ® has given an interesting 
view of the extraordinary alternations of the fortunes of 
that country. This monarchy, says he, from which went 
forth the conquerors of the southern states, appears to 
have been exhausted by the effort, and to have fallen 
back into barbarism and obscurity ; it afterwards re-^- 
Burned its vigour, and extended its sway over England ; 
it then became enfeebled by violent disorders, occasioned 
by injudicious partitions of government ; from this se- 
cond relapse it again recovered, attained to ah unhoped 

" Hie province of Schonen or Scania, sessed. The peace of the year 
having been much oppressed by heavy while it ceded these provinces to Swe- 
imposts, revolted to Sweden in the year den, allowed also the free passagejof 
1329, but was restored to Denmark, in the the Sound.— Puffend., tome i pp. 131; 
altar 1359, with the two others, of which 138 ; tome iii. p. 23. 
the king of Sweden had also bttome pos- ^ Mallet, tome v» p. 5> 3tc. * » . 
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prosperity, and considerably advanced it^ fron^er pn the 
side of Germany ; a revolution as unexpected th/m pre* 
cipitated it into an almost total destruction; another 
restoration prepared it for its highest aggrandisement 
in the triple union of the kingdoms of the north ; and 
the immediate successor of the illustrious female, who 
had accomplished this union, prepared the causes of the 
dissensions, by which it was ultimately destroyed, and 
Denmark reduced to its connexion with Norway. Den> 
mark, like the two Sicilies, was not a principal member 
of the general system of Europe, and appears, like the 
Sicilies, to have had a varying fortune accommodated to 
the interests of other states. 

Gormon **, who about the year 840, had succeeded in 
establishing his authority over all the provinces of Den- 
mark, which had before been almost continually divided 
by two or more princes, employed a reign of extraordi- 
nary length in consolidating his government. His suc- 
cessor, Harold 11., effected in the year 950 the conquest 
of Norway, thus externally aggrandising his country. 
The bearing of this aggrandisement has been remarked 
by the historian who has observed that it contributed 
not a little to the conquest of England, which the Danes 
not long, afterwards effected, supplying them with a con- 
siderable augmentation of their forces, and with ports 
convenient for their expeditions. The Danes had long 
before possessed themselves of some provinces of Eng- 
land, and ravaged the others with an impunity, which 
could not fail to excite them to more considerable enter- 
prises. Sweyne 1., who succeeded Harold, accordingly 
achieved the conquest, for which preparation had thus 
been made, in the reign of his father he had formed a 
powerful party, and, being impatient to acquire poas^ 
sion of the crown, had ei^aged in an open revolt. After 
«lt«Bet,toUMlH.Fp.45,46. u pp, , 
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nil kcde'^tfoii it became bis policy, not less than his 
ibcliriat!6ri, t6 give employment to the forces, which he 
had collected tb support his rebellion, and the situation 
of England, exposed by the imbecility of king Ethelred, 
sumamed fAe Unready, invited the attack of an enemy. 

The conquest of England ivas effected by Sweyne in 
the year 1014 ; but, as he died at the expiration of a 
year.from that event, and the Saxon Ethelred was then 
reinstated in his authority, the Danish government of 
England did not regularly commence until the year 1017, 
in which Canute took possession of the throne. It was 
terminated by the accession of Edward the Confessor in 
the year 1041, when it had subsisted twenty-four years. 
Of this period of twenty-four years eighteen were occu- 
pied by the vigorous reign of Canute, who not only 
maintained his authority over his two kingdoms of Den- 
mark and England, but also in the year 1026 effected a 
second time the reduction of Norway. 

The temporary possession of England could not fail to 
exercise some considerable influence on its conquerors, 
and the personal character of Canute appears to have 
been well fltted to render that influence beneflcial. The 
Danish historians accordingly ^“represent this prince as an 
enlightened improver of his original country, who eagerly 
availed himself of the advantage afforded to him by the 
acquisition of another, which had made some progress 
in civilisation. The Christian religion, which had been 
imperfectly introduced from France*®, became in the time 

Mallet, tome iii. pp. 137, 150, 1 57» of Danish lords in the year 826, was sent 

In the reign of Sigefroy, who sent back by Lewis with troopa and some mis- 
lonha^sadors to Charlemagne in the year sionaries, among which latter was Ans- 
762, several missionaries proceeded to chaire, who has been distinguished as 
Demhark, at the suggestion of Wittikind, the apostle of the north. Harold having 
a Salmon prinee recently converted. The been soon driven out, Anschaise did not 
results of these eflbrts are not known : make much progrws in Denmark, but ho 
but Harold, basing been driven from tl^ was well received in Sweden. When 
thioone, sought refuge in the court of Lewis however that prince was restored, in the 
the Dehonnaire, awl howii^hmbaptised year 935, Chnstisnity was again openly 
with his family and gr^t ^ number iavomed* Tire convexrion of Norway^ 

2 D 2 
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fefCIfitAite ifeli^oii of tho cbttriti^, tl»c/^eAtfet pwt'bf 
tlbb^feeclesiastical preferments being given iso EngKsb} 
the saine prince caused a code of laws to be'Cbmposed in 
^England for his native country, arid therefore probably 
adopted many parts of the jurisprudence Of that which 
his family had acquired; and as in his coins, the hrst 
Struck in Denmark, English words are found mixed with 
the Danish, we may conclude that the artists had -been 
brought thither from England. 

Immediately after the death of Canute everything 
tended to separate England from Denmark, and to reduce 
the power of the latter. The temporary connexion of 
the two countries had operated beneficially on both, but 
must have been prejudicial, if longer continued. It was 
therefore desirable that the union should be dissolved as 
soon as possible after the death of the able prince, who 
had exerted his utmost efforts for the good government 
of both kingdoms. 

It was not however sufficient that they should be sim- 
ply disjoined, for it appears to have been on another 
account expedient that Denmark, which had been so 
powerful and so distinguished, should from that time 
sink for a long period into weakness and humiliation. 
To form the system of the north it was necessary that 
Sweden should then acquire strength and stability, and 
this could be effected only during the weakness of that 
neighbouring state, which had been hitherto predominant. 
The powdr' of Denmark had been instrumental to the 
Improvement of England ; her weakness then favoured 
fhe* improvement of Sweden. 

’ SWeWfen, it has been remarked, begins her connectec^ 

1 1 i . 

effected toward! the end of the tenth cen* that his subjects should embrace liis re» 
tuiTi was militw, and had its origin ligion, and, without employing any mis- 
from (Mattt T^ggneson, hav- sionary to explain its doctrines, fei^uired 

ing hteh drotelytad in England, when and enforced the acceptance of it in’ a 
tii^ HaiOldiM^lM been, dfiven fiom his single campaigii.-«*MaUet^ ibme iii p. 96, 
thnme, detennined after his restoration &c. 
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histflflfy y(»r 1035, the, same year in 
the.€ri3«Bt die4; and the improvement of th^.icpwtry^* 
is represented to have been begun in the year ^054, or 
nineteen years after the death of that prince, as if ho-bad 
been removed to allow it freedom. That improvement 
is said to have been continued to the year 1 138, or during 
e^hty-four years, the five reigns, which occupied this 
internal, being described as constituting the golden age 
of Sweden. As the commencement of Swedish improve- 
ment followed at the short distance of nineteen years the 
commencement of the decline of Denmark, so, it is re- 
markable, did its termination precede by precisely the 
same number of years the commencement of the restora- 
tion of that country, Denmark having begun in the year 
1157 to assert her predominance in the north. 

The history of Denmark from the death of Canute ex- 
hibits during a hundred and twenty-two years, with one 
short interruption, a series of misfortune and humiliation, 
terminated at the death of Sweyne III. in the year 1157. 
Canute'^ had by his own appointment dissolved the triple 
union of his kingdoms, having bequeathed them sepa- 
rately to his three sons ; Norway was yet more effectually 
disjoined from the others by the expulsion of the prince, 
to whom it had been bequeathed, the mother of the 
young prince having given some ofience to the nation. 
England, which was at the same time separated from 
Denmark, was soon afterwards again united with it. by 
die advancement of the king of Denmark to the. Elngljsh 
throne after the death of his brother ; but the renewed 
connexion was finally dissblved by the imbecility of. this 
prince, and the almost total extinction of the princes of 
the family of Canute*®. The short interruption of the 

Histde pas Pnffimdorffiiome Thera semained ome 

L p. 80. Amst. 1732. the son of Bstride sister, of , Canute 

Mallet) toateiii;|».149a of cp\mt^U)oo; but hs.wasjHi 
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of Denmuk, which has been mentioBedv was ecea'* 
sioned by the renewal of the union with Norway, Ufae 
king of that country^'^ having been placed >i^on> lhe 
throne of Denmark after the death of Hardieauutey&O 
last of the Anglo-Danish sovereigns. The bearing of 
this renewal of the connexion^® we perceive in the suc- 
cess, with which the common ruler of the two countries 
encountered the formidable pirates of the Baltic. .This 
prince, who was named Magnus, abandoned through 
moderation to Edward the Confessor his pretension to 
the crown of England, justly considering two kingdoms 
as sufficient to exercise all his attentioni At his death 
Denmark and Norway were again separated, and the 
gradual decay of the former country, which was them 
again begun, was continued without any other interrup- 
tion to the year 1157. 

Denmark*® is represented as at this time dishonoured 
abroad and enfeebled at home, and requiring all the ex- 
ertion of a skilful and firm ruler. Such a ruler it found 
in Valdemar I., when the death of Sweyne III. hswl 1^ 
him in the undivided possession of the throne, for his 
virtues and his talents, great in themselves, had be^ 
disciplined in a youth of suffering, and were then well 
prepared for beginning the restoration of his coimtry. 
The reign of Valdemar lasted twenty-five years; that of 
his immediate successor Canute VI., who exalted the 
prosperity of Denmark to a degree unexampled in its 
annals, lasted twenty ; and during one half of the forty 

Sweden^ and arriyed in England too late. f f Hardicanut^ placed on the throne of 
— tome iii. p. 161, note ; p. 163, DenmaTk,partly through fear of his power, 
note. pertly thresh respect for hfo virtu^ mi 

Mamus, whose father had been de- partly through a desire of maintaining 
ilWoned by Canute, bad recovered the the connexion with Kbrway.-4bid^ |p. 
kingdom, and concluded with Hardica. 163, 164. 
xmte a treaty, by which it was stipulated Ibid., pp. 165, 169. 

between th^ that the sutviyor should lbid.,p. 178. 

succeed to the dhi^in the failure of male ^ Ibid., p. 275. 

ietues He wab aeceidingly, at tiie death 
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years oC the second Valdemar, its aggrandisem^t was 
atiU progressiYe. 

This second restoration of the power of Denmark ap-^ 
pears to have favoured the establishment of the hanseatie 
confederacy, the great commercial league of the continent 
of Europe. From the earliest times, as might naturally 
be supposed, the Baltic was the theatre of the piracies 
of the uncivilised nations, by which it was bordered, and 
particularly of the Slavian tribes**, which occupied its 
southern shore. The latter, who were denominated 
Venedi or Vandals, though very different from the Van- 
dal invaders of the southern nations of Europe, had about 
a century before received a signal overthrow from king 
Magnus ; but they still continued their depredations, and 
were always the most cruel enemies of Denmark. In 
the final reduction of these pirates was the vigour of this 
other period of Danish prosperity exercised, and thus 
was a necessary preparation made for the establishment 
of that great confederacy, which connected the commerce 
of the Rhine with that of the Baltic. 

That secret power, says the historian **, which seems 
to sport with the establishments of men, had marked this 
high degree of prosperity as the beginning of a new 
abasement. For the confederacy, which the reduction 
of the Vandals had favoured, it then became necessary 
that the Vandalic empire of Denmark should be over- 
thrown. If that empire had not been established, com- 
merce must have been banished from the shore of the 
Baltic by the outrages of barbarous violence, which such 
an empire alone was competent to repress. If it had 
not been afterwards overthrown, the commerce of the 
Baltic could not have enjoyed the freedom, which was 
indispensable to its success. Here again we find the 
same interval of time, which has been twice already 

^ MiUfii, tom iii. p* 281 . p. 403 , 
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ii^iJioed. ' The greatness of Denmark ieached; its 
limit just nineteen years before the year i241v ia 'whioh: 
tk^ city of Lubeck began that association of trading evties, 
which flourished with extraordinary prosperity almost 
three centuries. A century of distraction and imbecility, 
which intervened between the second and third restora- 
tion of Denmark, afforded an ample opportunity to the 
hanseatic league, for possessing itself of the commercial 
stations of the Baltic. 

In these very remarkable alternations of fortune some 
operation of general causes may be discovered. It may 
be perceived that the practice of bestowing hereditary 
appanages on the younger members of the royal family, 
tended naturally to generate disunion and domestic war ; 
and that the aggrandisement of the clergy, however it 
might serve to counterbalance the power of the nobles, 
must have contributed to embarrass and obstruct the 
authority of the sovereign. But in no other European 
history does it appear, that the personal qualities of sove- 
reigns have so decisively influenced the fortunes of a 
state. The imprudences, the violences, or the weak- 
nesses, of the Danish moharchs form in a considerable 
degree the history of each period of the decline of their 
people ; their talents, their virtues, or their energies, that 
of each period of their recovery. 

Never had the nation been reduced so low, as in the 
last depression. The foreign possessions were lost®®, the 
property of the crown was almost all wrested from it, the 
royal authority annihilated, the commerce of the king- 
dom ^engrossed by the hanseatffc merchants, and its naval 
power ruined with its commerce. So ruined indeed was 
the coitptry®*, that a papal interdict, which was continued 
almost eight years, had scarcely any operation, the pub- 
lic interest attracting no concern. 

®> Mallei tome iv. pp. 167, 168. •* lljkL, pp, 148, 149, 
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!Tlie>lbiFd restoration of - Denmark was connected with 
the aocompliebment of that triple union of the northern 
kingdums^’lcphich has been compared, in respect of its 
formation/ 'and results, to the empire of Charlemagne. 

The prince, who began this third restoration, was the 
third of the name of Valderaar. He began to reign in 
the year 1340, and was, after a vigorous reign of thirty- 
five years, succeeded by Olafr, or Olaus III,, the heir- 
apparent of Norway, whose mother was a daughter of 
Valdemar, the celebrated Margaret, distinguished by the 
appellation of the Semiramis of the north. The mar- 
riage of Margaret had not promised a result so important, 
as the king of Denmark had then a son living, and there 
were also two other princes of the royal family, a duke 
of Sleswick and his son ; but these impediments were 
successively removed by death out of the way of Olaus 
before the decease of Valdemar. 

The prince of Norway, though but five years old, was 
chosen®* to succeed to the throne of Denmark; and his 
minority afforded a favourable opportunity for the exer- 
cise of the extraordinary talents of his mother, by whose 
influence his succession was probably effected. It hap- 
pened indeed that two successive minorities contributed 
to furnish a favourable opportunity for the abilities of 
Margaret, Olaus having died in the seventeenth year of 
his age. Eight years before this event, the death of his 
father had transferred to him the crown of Norway, so 
that two of the three neighbouring kingdoms had at that 

^ In the Account of Denmark as if si nobis invides, renundamus per pr»- 
was in the year 1 692, originally published sentes^ pp. 27, 28. Lond., 1738. Sweden 
in the year 1694, the author says, that in the like manner continued to be an 
Denmark was, until within the last thirty- elective kingdom through the whole pe- 
two years, governed by a king chosen by riod preceding the union of Calniar. — 
the people of all sorts; and quotes the Sheridan’s Hist, of the Late KevoL in 
answer given b)r king Valdemar III. to Sweden, p. 75. Dubl. 1778. Norway ap* 
the papal nuncio ; naturam habemus a pears to nave had a similar constitution. 
Deo, regnum a subditis, divitias a parenti- — ^Tableau des Etats Danois^ tome i. p. 
bus, religionem a Eom«]i& ecdesik, quam, 151. Paris^ 1802. < 
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tiaie become actually united under him a&6o.Ye)?0ign» bad 
hi;i mother as regent. Their experience of the>gOYemr 
ment of Margaret**, and the desire of continuing the con- 
nexion with Norway, determined the Danes to intrust their 
crown to her, who had already satisfactorily exercised its 
powers ; and the Norwegians, though more averse from 
a female reign, which was even expressly forbidden by 
their ancient laws, were yet induced to make a similar 
appointment, a provision being made that Eric, her grand- 
nephew, who was then but five years old, should be 
named to the succession, and should in the interval enjoy 
the title of king. The advancement of Margaret to the 
sovereignty of Denmark occurred in the year 1387, 
and in the next year she obtained the royal power of 
Norway. Ten years afterwards the great object of all 
her policy was attained by the completion of the union 
of Calmar*’, which combined these two kingdoms with 
Sweden under a common monarch. It may be held that, 
as the delicate and artful management of a female reign 
was necessary for reconciling interests so discordant, so 
was a combination of peculiar circumstances indispen- 
sable, for disposing the 'fierce warriors of the nor^ to 
submit themselves to female government. 

Of the early history of Norway we know little more 
than that its people infested with their expeditions the 
more southern countries, and that it was occasionally con- 
nected with Denmark. The reign of its first king Harold 
Harfagre who in the year 885 established himself on 
the throne by the overthrow of all his rivals, is its most 
interesting period, being distinguished by the most re- 
markable migrations*®. As many of the conquered 
sought retreats on distant shores, some of them esta- 

^ Mallet, tome iv. p. 265, &c. ** Antiq. Celto-Scaudice, p. 1« 

^ So named from a town of SiTodOB, * pp, 2, 3, 
in^which it was concluded^ 
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liiish<ed tbenisclveS' in Iceland and thus opened a coin- 
mnnicationi which provided a peaceful refuge for the 
literature of the north ®‘, when it was driven from the 
continent by frequent and long continued hostilities. 
The important migration of Rolfr, or Rollo, who led the 
Normans into France, was a result of an edict issued by 
this prince, prohibiting his subjects from committing 
piracy ‘within the limits of their country The chief- 
tain, having violated the ordinance, was in the year 896 
driven into exile, and being repelled from England by 
the vigilance of Alfred, found, in the year 911, a settle- 
ment in France, from which his descendant in the fifth 
generation ascended the throne of England. 

Sweden, though claiming the same antiquity with 
Denmark and Norway, was in its early period precluded 
by its situation from connecting itself in relations so im- 
portant with the other countries of Europe. In the 
period preceding the union of Calmar, accordingly we 
have only to remark the successive arrangements, by 
which its government was first internally adjusted, and 
then disposed to yield to the ascendency of the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms in forming ‘with them a temporary 
union. 


^ That island had been previously in- 
habited, and a knowledge of the Chris- 
tian religion appears to have been intro- 
duced, probably from Ireland, for the 
Norwegians found there some Irish 
books, bells, crosiers, and other things 
of this sort. — ^Antiq. Celto-Scandicee, p, 
14. 

An ancient islandic manuscript has 
l^erved a list of all the poets, who had^ 
distinguished themselves in these north- 
lem kmgdoms, from the reign of Regner 
Lodbrog to that of Valdemar IL, or from 
fhe year 750 to the year 1 157. Of these, 
which are two hundred and thirty in 
number, the greatest part were natives of 
Iceland. We are also indebted to that 
island for almost all the historical monu- 
ments of the northern nations now re- 


maining. The literary character of Ice- 
land was maintained chiefly from the 
year 1000, in which, with the knowledge 
of Christianity, the art of writing became 
more generally known, to the year 1264, 
in which, being reduced by Norway, it 
lost the animating principle of indepen- 
dence. The poetry of the north appears 
to have been of an extravagant character, 
every thing being] expressed in it by alle- 
gories, metaphors, and hyperboles. Tor- 
freus judges that the name scald, which 
they gave to their poets, signified origi- 
nally a smoother and polisher of lan- 
guage.— Introd. & THist. de Dannemarc, 
part i. p. 342 — 344. Bishop Percy's 
Transl., vol. i. p. 386, note. Letters on 
Iceland, by Uno Von Troil, p. 161. 

^ Antiq. Gelto-Scandicee, pp. 6, 7. 
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thri earliierpart of the eleventh ceiittiryi®*'the’lt4ftg‘i 
dilm of the Goths was united to ancient' Swedtd,*- which 
Was thus extended towards the Sound, but ‘Still separated 
from it by the province of Scania, which Was held ‘by 
the Danes. The five reigns, which occupied almost the 
whole interval between the middle of the eleventh and 
that of the twelfth century, constituted, as has been 
already remarked, the golden age of Sweden, not merely 
because the Christian religion was then established by 
the piety and the exemplary conduct of the sovereigns, 
but also because the authority of law was carefully 
maintained in an exact administration of justice. This 
auspicious period, so well fitted for preparing the foun- 
dation of a new government, was concluded in the year 
1138. It was immediately succeeded by a series of 
domestic contentions, arising first from the competitions 
of the united kingdoms of the Swedes and Goths about 
the elections of their common sovereign, and afterwards 
from the divisions of the members of the reigning family. 
But, though this was an agitated, it was yet an improv- 
ing period of the Swedish history, for we find frequent 
mention of the exertions of the kings to amend the l^is- 
lation of the country. At length, in the year 1279, 
Magnus became king of Sweden, and the eleven years 
of his reign, with thirteen of that of his son, during 
which the government, on account of his minority, was 
conducted by an able minister, formed the period of the 
greatest improvement in its earlier history. 

Magiius “ maintained with so much effect the admi- 
nistration of justice, that hfe acquired the surname- of 
Ladelas, intimating that locks were rendered useless': 
having married a daughter of a count of Hol6tmn“, fae 
was. enabled to introduce into Sweden a considerable 

* tome i. p. 76, &c. ^ ® p. 16^^ 
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faiii^^er,!oF pea;wi»9 of merit, whom he sapppcted »g^nst 
the jeaWusioS 'Pf his nobles : and so successfully did< he 
exert l^ia bpminanding influence in increasing the re- 
sourcps land the power of the crown, that the historian of 
Sweden ^ was of opinion that, if he had not been pre- 
vented by death, he would have bequeathed to his chil- 
dren an absolute authority. His son Birger being but 
eleven. years old when he succeeded to the throne, the 
government was administered by a regent during thir- 
teen years with wisdom and vigour ; and in this interval 
it was enacted®’, among other legislative reforms, that 
no man should thenceforward be bought or sold. 

In the arrangements, which respectively disposed 
Denmark and Sweden to enter into a union, we observe 
a difference corresponding to the positions, which they 
respectively held in that combination. In Denmark, 
which became the predominant member of the confede- 
racy, we perceive that the union had been preceded by 
about the half of a century of energetic government, 
fitting it for assuming a commanding character; whereas 
in Sweden, which became the inferior and constrained 
member, the government, whidh during two centuries 
and a half had been gradually acquiring consistency and 
strength, was in the century preceding the union so 
relaxed and enfeebled, that it was prepared to yield 
without resistance to a foreign ascendency. 

The latter part of the reign of Birger, during which 
he himself held the reins of government, was distracted 
both by the dissensions, which prevailed between ihim 
and his two brothers, and s^so by the discontent, which 
his. oppressive conduct excited in the minds of his sub- 
jects. This prince was at length driven from the throne* 

nd., tome i. p. 106. was not just that one Christian should 

^ The influence of Christianity in sell another, since Jesus Christ had pur- 
producU^ this ordinance, appears from chased all with his blood.— Ibid*, p. 109. 
the reason assigned in ^ tow, it 
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and'Magnus, the infant son of » brother, whom ho * had 
starved to death, was substituted in Ms room. Mantis 
Contributed in a two-fold manner to the aecompfishnieht 
of the union. The kingdom of Norway, which he had in- 
herited by his mother, he. ceded to his son Haco, who 
married Margaret of Denmark ; and the Swedish his- 
torian ® has remarked, that the exactions, occasioned by 
the imprudent enterprises of the latter part of his reign, 
were the cause of. all the misfortunes, with which the 
kingdom was afterwards afflicted. Like his predecessor, 
Magnus was also driven from the throne for misconduct, 
and Albert duke of. Mecklenburgh, a grandson of his 
sister, was elected king, the deposition of Magnus in- 
volving the rejection of his son Haco, then king of Nor- 
way. The reign of Albert, like those of his two prede- 
cessors, assisted in promoting the union by offending 
and alienating the people of Sweden®*. When he had, 
after a struggle of twenty years, succeeded in establish- 
ing his dominion over the whole of the country, he 
aspired to the possession of absolute power, and for the 
attainment of this object introduced intc) it a considerable 
number of Germans, s^hom he grati|ied with all the 
advantages, which he could bestow. He then proceeded 
to enrich himself by annexing to the demesnes of the 
crown a third part of all the estates of land belonging to 
secular persons, equally as of those belonging to eccle- 
siastics; and, as he actually proceeded to seize the 
portions, which he claimed, he drove the nobles to seek 
protection from Margaret of Denmark. 

By the election of Alberft Sweden had become sub- 
ject to the government of a prince who inherited from 

^ Pufiemd^ tome i. pp. 130, 134, 135. preceding reigne had been burthened 
Twenty-ei^bt of his reign however, with taxes, iuid harassed by civU wais^ 
tvidvo besides his minority, were passed had time to re-establish their affaiii. 
in peace; and in this intervd, the his- ^lbid.,p. 149— 151« 

tonau observes, the peottl^ who in the ^ Und., p. 146^ 
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t^ie unrest pretension to the throne of Uen- 
inark, jValdi^mar III. king of Denmark having left only 
two daughters, the elder of whom was the mother of 
Albert^ the younger was married to Haco king of Nor« 
way. To fill their vacant throne, the Danes", in their 
anxiety to accomplish a union of the three kingdoms, 
elected Olafr or Olaus, the son of Haco, because, besides 
his right of inheritance in regard to Norway, he also 
derived from his father a pretension to the crown of 
Sweden, whereas Albert, the reigning king of Sweden, 
had no pretension to Norway. This determination 
appears to have decisively influenced the character and 
the results of the union, to efiect which it had been 
adopted. A connexion was quietly eflected between 
Norway and Denmark by the advancement of the Nor- 
wegian prince to the throne of the latter country, while 
the preferable pretension of Albert, which had been 
disregarded in favour of Olaus, generated a war with 
Sweden, which rendered the union, at length effected, a 
conquest, instead of an alliance. Norway accordingly 
continued to be connected with the crown of Denmark, 
while the union of Sweden ‘with the same country 
was almost from its commencement an occasion of hosti- 
lity, and was at the last finally dissolved. 

The immediate bearing of this celebrated union related 
to the hanseatic confederacy. Lubeck, which is adjacent 
to the Baltic ", was the principal city of the confederacy, 
and the trade of that sea formed a principal part of its 
commerce. The confederated cities had accordingly 
advanced with rapid, andi nearly successful strides, 
towards the possession of a monopoly of the trade of 
the Baltic. They had already almost destroyed the 
commerce and the marine of Denmark ; they had given 
the most strenuous assistance of their fleets to the rival 

** Ibid., tome vi« p. 165, &c. 


Mallet, tome m p. 244. 





df Swedea, of the tt&vaI‘ "<MrtflpetitiodioPafhidBi^ 
'tii’ire not apprehensive**; they had extooHted^ftmniBeaDr- 
tiiark u eession of a principal part of the^ parovitice;)'tjrhidi 
she possessed on the Swedish side of tibe'Sdniid^iahd 
they had recently formed a powerful sfe!tti«aeht!.sfti Beo- 
gen in Norway, where they had long' traded; i >These 
considerations warrant the conclusion, that a crisis haid 
arrived, at which it was to be determined, whether a. 
government of merchants should rule the Baltic, and its 
shores, or whether the confederacy should receive: a 
shock, which should repress its ambition, accelerate its 
decline, and occasion the removal of the commerce of 
Europe to other management. The union of Calmar 
decided the question**, for, by connecting the rival 
powers of the north, it deprived the confederacy of the 
advantage, which it had enjoyed in their distinctness; 

The union served also to hinder the Danes from ' suc- 
ceeding to the commercial ascendency of the hanseatic 
states, for by the wars*®, which arose from it, that strength 
was exhausted in domestic contention, which the true 
interest of the triple government would have directed to 
commercial enterprise. ‘ The chief management of the 
commerce of the Baltic was accordingly from this time 
divided between the merchants of two cities not included 
in the confederacy, Hamburgh and Copenhagen. The 
former*® was retained in a neutrality by the homage, 
•which it had performed to the king of Denmark, and by 
the wisdom of its burgomaster assumed an ascendency 
Over Lubeck ; the latter*’, which at this time became the 
ckprtal of Denmark, was rendered the emporium of thpt 
ddnitnerce, ■which the Danish, merchants had befoj;^.h^jQn 
^^HSghd'to manage at the hanseatic towns. 

" Mallet, tome iv. p. 234. Ibid., tome iv. p. 339,. 

. V. p.474. ,, , .a 1® . Jbid., p. 336. 

' W lbid.,p.380' *c. •- JVf 
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>iHo!Rr r^Il)thei«ommencement and the dumiti()n 
union < of; Calmar were accommodated in . timCj to thie 
•ehatiges of commerce, may appear from these consMlara- 
tions, ‘that at the time of the commencement of theunipn 
thOL Dutch and the English had begun to claim a portion 
of the trade of the Baltic, and that in the beginning of 
the sixteenth century^, or within a few years preceding 
its final dissolution, the hanse-towns had begun to lose 
their conunercial ascendency. That its longer continu- 
ance would have generated disturbance in the system, 
may be inferred from a reflection of the historian of Den- 
mark. . If, says he^^, the successors of Margaret, masters 
of an immense extent of coast, and of a people eminently 
qualified for naval service, had invited commerce into 
their states, and afterwards taken some concern in the 
conquests of the new world, what empire would have 
united such resources for ruling at a distance, with a 
situation so favourable for defence ! Instead then of a 
balanced system of two secondary governments, which 
opens the trade of the Baltic to the southern states, one 
powerful empire would have been formed, which must 
have acted on the general system with a disturbing in- 
fluence, not only by constituting a force not accommo- 
dated to the relations of the system, but more especially 
by maintaining an exclusive possession of a trade, which 
was necessary to the resources of the rest. 

A remote, but yet more important, operation of the 
union appears to have consisted in being the process, by 
which the government of Denmark, raised by its ipRri- 
time enterprise to an earlier importance, acted upon that 
of Sweden, then but struggling into existence, and stimu- 
lated it to that energy of military heroism, which after- 
wards, under Gustavus Adolphus, so powerfully affected 

Mallet, tome vi. pp. 167, 16S. Ibid., toi&e ir. p. SOI ; tome ▼. p. 413. 
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the interests of Germany, and those of Russia under 
Charles XII. The energies of a people are in every 
case excited by the external compression, which it re- 
ceives from some other, being the efforts of a reaction, 
which is opposed to the violence of a compressing state. 
In this relation did Denmark stand in respect of Sweden, 
not merely as a neighbouring state possessing superior 
power, but as holding provinces within the natural 
boundary of the latter, which much restrained the com- 
merce of the Swedes. The union, forced as it was upon 
that people, and broken by long and frequent interrup- 
tions, served to exasperate their resistance to the ascen- 
dency of Denmark, and thus to excite and animate the 
energies, which afterwards gave importance to them in 
the general combinations of Europe. 

Of the two countries Sweden was evidently more fitted 
than Denmark, to constitute a power, which should in 
later ages make violent impressions on the neighbouring 
empires. It was nearly excluded from those maritime 
communications, which gave a commercial character to 
its rival and to Norway ; and its less genial climate and 
soil withheld its people iii a considerable degree from 
those agricultural occupations, which in Denmark con- 
tributed to mitigate the fierce independence of the in- 
habitants. The produce of its mines indeed furnished 
Sweden with materials of commerce ; but the condition 
of a miner is not favourable to civilisation, and so little 
did it dispose the people of Sweden*® to manufacturing 
industry, that they began only towards the end of the 
sixteenth century to work thefr own iron, the ore having 
been before carried to Dantzic and other parts of Prussia, 

^ How destitute of trade Sweden in modities imported into Sweden, that th^ 
general must have been, appears from the should enjoy a monopoly of its trade, and 
extraordinary privileges granted by Gus- that they might trade at certain towns, 
tavus Vasa to the traders of Lubeck; not only with the citizens, but also with 
that they should pay no duties for com* the peasants. — Sheiidan;p. 66. 
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to be there forged into bars. Though therefore in Den-' 
mark, as in Sweden, the peasants constituted a distinct 
order in the state, and were specially represented in the 
national legislature, yet in the latter country they were 
so much less controlled by the opposing influence of 
towns, which were then few and inconsiderable, and they 
were so much less disposed to subordination by the 
general habits of their lives, that they assumed a much 
bolder tone in the public councils, and were characterised 
by a spirit of independence, not observable among those 
of the neighbouring country. The Dalecarlians in par- 
ticular, inhabiting one of the most mountainous and 
barren parts of Sweden, were devoted to the cause of 
liberty®^, and not contented with the exemption from all 
oppression, which they enjoyed amidst the fastnesses of 
nature, were ever ready to sally forth from their moun- 
tains for the deliverance of their countrymen. 

A predisposing cause of the separation of Sweden from 
Denmark was the hostility, with which the connexion 
had been effected. Another may be found in the state 
of society, which was not then prepared for so great an. 
operation in policy ; and the historian of Denmark®* has 
accordingly remarked, that the union would have been' 
maintained without difficulty in an age, in which the 
people were more accustomed to submission, the sove- 
reigns more moderate and more humane, and at the same 
time more powerful, and the ministers better acquainted 
with the true principles of government. But the formal 
renewal of the union, in the year 1436, has induced the 
same writer to ascribe muVh to the operation of indivi- 

Three of the conditions, proposed by that whoever should eat flesh on a fast* 
the Dalecarlians to Gustavos Vasa^ dis- day, should be burned, and that both the 
play at once their independence, their king and his courtiers should resume the 
superstition, and their simplicity. These old habit of Sweden, and never after* 
were, that he should never pass the boun- wards borrow new fashions from stran* 
dary of their province withofit givirig hos- gers. — Sheridan, p. 138. 
tages for the security of their privileges; ^ Mallet, tome vi. p. 32. 

2 E 2 
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d«f4;<(l»r*€t$r^ , Sincev he 

w{eftfl«re6i imprudences, troublesi * sm^; un§ncfi^^l,?f#% 
i^;waa re-^tablished of itself, andiSo|eljrihynth^. .]<r^g|9jiiyr 
nf its own constitution, with wh£^t ease might <it 
been rendered durable by a prince, a. little , polity, and 
made the basis of a solid grandeur ? Bet- pijovidence, 
he adds, had doubtless decreed to subvert die worh pf 
Margaret, by giving her Eric as a successor. And. he 
afterwards remarks®*, if we collect the principal particu- 
lars of the life of this prince, we must at once perceive, 
that no character could be more opposed than his to that 
of Margaret, nor consequently any more proper for , de- 
stroying the great work, which she had left to him- to be 
accomplished. Nor is the deciding influence of indivi- 
dual character on this interesting occasion observable 
only among the Danes, for, while the violences of the 
sovereign®® excited a general fermentation in Sweden, at 
the same time appeared in the person of the Swedish 
hero, Gustavus Vasa, one of those extraordinary men, 
who seem to be produced from time to time for deter- 
mining the fortunes of nations. 

This young lord, endowed with every quality, which 
might fit him for exciting and directing the enthusiasm 
of a people, was urged by private wrongs to attempt the 
deliverance of his country. First irritated by the perfidy 
with which he had been carried a prisoner into Den- 
mark, when he had been delivered as one of five hostages 
for the safety of the king in Stockholm, he was after- 
wards yet more strongly excited to vengeance by a masr 
sacre perpetrated in the capital, in which his father, with 
many <of his relatives and friends, had perished. . Having 
effected his escape from the captivity, in which he had 
been unjustly detained, he obtained some inconsiderable 



» ^‘MaUetilomeiv.p.dS/. ^ Ibil, pe42U. ^ - . 
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ISift'peopte of Lubedt**, wbty 

(SP‘lbetMtow,'Hi7hick' connected Sweden Beiunark) 
iki!i'<tthen‘’sotrgh't! his native land, where however be was 
re<?dVed with So much apprehension, and even aiUena^bn, 
aS‘ 'wotiW' have destroyed the hopes of any other adven* 
tnrSi*. ■ At' leto^h, though not without much difficiihy 
and danger, he found a refuge among the Dalecarlians. 
From the mountains of their rude province, followed by 
about two hundred peasants, he boldly proceeded on the 
enterprise, which after three years terminated in the final 
dissolution of the union, and in placing Gustavus himself 
on the throne of his country, to become the founder of a 
new dynasty, and the author of the greatness of Sweden. 

Various causes, on the other hand, co-operated to 
maintain the connexion of Norway with Denmark, which 
had not, like that of Sweden with the same country, been 
Weakened by any antecedent hostility. Eric, whose con- 
duct contributed so much to the alienation of the Swedes, 
was particularly indulgent to the Norwegians®^, one of 
whom was his favourite minister; and he accordingly 
experienced from them a decree of attachment, which 
was not manifested by his other subjects. The Nor- 
wegians®* also appear to have been of themselves dis- 
posed to avoid as much as possible all hostility with their 
neighbours, whether because this was the wish of their 
clergy, who exercised a very considerable influence over 
them, or because they had been much enfeebled by tbeir 
dissensions, by the decay of their commerce, by the loss 
of the greater part of their ancient conquests, and by the 
great pestilence of the fourteenth century. In these cir- 
cumstances too®* the example of the sufferings endured 

n , . ? 1 ' ' . . . 

7 1!^, A malice of mon^s in n^at of ibo afidnvf^s 

Lubeckj during which he was soliciting with the revolution of Swedeh. 
this aid, afforded him an opportunity of ^ Mallet, tome iv. p. 425. 
becoming acquainted wlith 4he doctrine of ^ lbid.^i(ime v* ^ 44, 45. 

Luther, the mtroduction and e4ia^is]i'( ^ Jbld., p. 214. 
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by the Swedes, in the struggles which preceded the final 
4issolution of their union with the Danes, would operate 
powerfully on the minds of the Norwegians, in disposing 
them to adhere to their connexion with that people ; and 
indeed the extraordinary severity®® employed by the king 
of Denmark, about twenty years before the separation of 
Sweden, in punishing a rebellion, which had been excited 
in Norway by the Swedes, destroyed so large a portion 
of the nobility of that country, as must have disabled it 
for any effort of hostility. 

Thus was at length constituted, in the year 1524, an 
.adverse combination of two states of a secondary order, 
.the one, composed of Denmark and Norway, being more 
of a maritime, the other, which was Sweden, rather of a 
military character. The opposing powers of this com- 
bination maintained the freedom of the Baltic for the 
Dutch and the English ; and the dread of the predomi- 
, nance of Denmark served to excite in Sweden those 
energies, which acted with so much power on the two 
empires. 


Mallet, time v. pp. 290, 305. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Of the hutories of the Turks and Persians, from the suppression of the 
caliphate in the year 1258, to the accession of Solyman 
to the throne of Turkey in the year 1520. 

• 

The empire of the Moguls divided in the year 1259. — ^The Ottoman government 
begun, 1301. — ^The Ottomans invaded Europe, 1341. — Bajaset overthrown by 
Tamerlane, 1402. — Constantinople taken, 1453. — ^The dynasty of the Sophis begun 
in Persia, 1502. — ^Egypt and Syria reduced by the Ottomans, 1517. 


The Arabs and the Turks, though they successively dis- 
charged the same function in compressing the Christian 
states of Europe, were of very different characters, and 
exercised upon the system of Europe agencies very dif- 
ferently modified. The former, while by a fierce spirit 
of hostility they forced into some degree of union the 
alarmed governments of the southern countries of Europe, 
served also to convey to them the stores of science, to 
communicate the first inspirations of poetic composition, 
and to elevate to a more rapturous temperament the 
chivalry formed in the sober usages of the west. The 
latter, incapable of imparting principles of refinement, 
were qualified merely to continue the hostility of the 
Arabs. A government of enduring and unalterable bar- 
barism became established within the limits of Europe, 
rejecting all the intercourses of amicable communication, 
and professing to wag^ inexpiable and interminable 
war. 

When the spirit of scientific enquiry had been suflici- 
ently exerted, to require other information than oriental 
researches could supply; when the poetry of modem 
Europe, having been taught to lisp its earliest numbers, 
was prepared for receiving the lessons of ancient compq- 
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aitiBi iralSiolit i>rejadicertd its >d^n(tn*igina}^r() oaoii'llie 
^SSilreas character of the west hiad- bhf ai itdhf^eh^h^ 
Admixture of Arabian enthusiasm #ith>£«r0peha> seat 
tmenti^ 'the herce barbarism of the Tutkis^was best^tted. 
to act externally upon a system, then unfbnned tndeedj 
bnt already furbished with all the principles of futuro 
improvement. The progress qf the Turkish power, spread- 
ing from Asia to Europe, and overwhelming the ancient 
capital of the eastern empire, with its remaining .pro?* 
vinces, drove into the west the teachers of the language 
of Greece, • bearing with them the precious reliques of 
its classic compositions h When too the age of distant 
discovery had arrived, and it had become expedient 
that the commercial enterprise of Europe should be 
directed to the ocean, the Turkish government extended 
its barbarous dominion also over Egypt, obstructing the 
eommunications, by which the commerce of Europe was 
then chiefly maintained. When, lastly, the great strug> 
gfeiof .the reformation was preparing in Germany that 
balance of contending principles, to which Europe has 
been indebted for the equilibrium of its political adjust- 
ment, the hostility of Turkey, pressing from time to time 
apon the sovereign of the empire, assisted the efforts of 
the protestants, and the cause of religious and political 
indf^endence. 

, recently ascertained ibai stantinople) not a single classical fragment 

;ao anci^t ^mnnnsqapts have been pre- of a Glreek or Latin author, either on|^a| 
iierved inttie Qb^es of Kuropean Tur- or translated, was to be found ; and t^t 
,had beefl^« hipped by Urn learned, in those of the monasteries of h^nt 
!l]^^,resnlt ;^e,rjss«arches of Mr. Car* Athos, the great supports of the religion 
Mr. made in the year of the 6ree^, no unedited fri^raent qf 

1)^ VQOst ^voimble circumstan- ai^y classical author was ever discovere^^ 
atimt ths wnasteqes of the sea — ^Wal^le’s Memoirs of Turkey, ^ 

^tain, a jingle clas* ^0. Lond. 1817* One hunmJT ao4 
tt^ilragfn^^ that in tl^ coTWgiate* twenty thousand manuscripts ai^ 
him Constat said tc Jiiave dU^peared in the.p^age^ 

few detached fri^J^ Constantinople; and ten yolum^ u is 
|ne^S^f|gaii^S,ii>f W clas^ca } tliat add^ ms;^ have been pur(;liai|^ a 

in mosque q£ sin|^ dupat^ which price ^indim^ J|h,e 
Saint i^pbia, thelmrditieHof thesesagtioi whole works of Aristotle and; IToiiisrit^ 
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‘>tTl!«Rein|>iitenQf tiie Mogul Tatars, whiulrt iiad ^bean 
fiDiiA)ed"*by'Ghiiighisikbau, suppressed in the- yeaTii25S 
tbe-'ealiphlitei of' Bagdad, and closed the series the 
k^6dsaors -of 'Mdhabmed. That empire was howevo* 
tbtuiientas^a ^teor in the history of nations, for in the 
t^ryydar- following the conquest of Bs^dad® and the 
suppression of the caliphate, a disputed succession in- 
duced Cublai, the rightful heir, to gratify three great 
leaders^, by acknowledging their authority over consider- 
able states, subject only to an admission of his own 
supreme dominion. At the death of this emperor, which 
occurred in the year 1292, even this slight pretension 
Uras rejected, and the great vassals became openly inde- 
pendent. Of these new sovereigns Holagou, the con- 
queror of Bagdad, became lord of a very extensive 
doUiinion, comprehending the central countries* of the 
greater with the whole of the lesser Asia. The monar- 
chy of the Seljukian Turks, which in the time of the 
crufsades had occupied the lesser Asia, was at this tin^* 


^ Decline and Fall, &c., vol. vi. p. 307. 

. ’ iCubloi, or Cuplai, ceded to one prince 
all ilbe territory of the Moguls which lay 
beyond the river Amu, to another Kip- 
sack, and to a third the country between 
the Altai mountains and the Amu, or the 
regions now distinguished by the names 
of Ghreat Bucharia, Charass’m, and Tur- 
kestan, with the western part of the ter^ 
ift^of the Calmucks. The posterity of 
Cuuai continued to reign in China, of 
which he had completed the conquest ; 
tihd ithen, iat the end of one hundred and 
forty years, the Tatars were expelled from 
thafcountiy, they probably reigned after- 
wards over tho^^ vmo retired to the shore 
of dm sea of Japan, as these continued 
to ^ans.— Abulgasi-Bayadur-chan, 
mm'ihe notes of the translator, pp. 384, 
17^* The Tatars were 
^iiten frdtii ^ina for havinrendeavoured 
to f^^duce the wor^ip hf %e Lamas, to 
^hich had attaO&e^ themselves. — 

note; ^ ’ 

Iw fUe 


states whidi Holagou bequeathed to his 
don. They oonsi^d of the great Pto- 
vince named Khorassau, the capital Of 
whidi was Nischahour; the Pmian iralc, 
the country of the Parthians, the capital 
of which was Ispahan ; the Arnbiaa M 
Babylonian Irak, comprehending .^syria 
and Chaldea, of which Bagdad 
capital ; Adherb^an or Media, the capi- 
tal of udiichwas Tabriz orTatiris;^ Persia 
properly so called, Ihe caj^al of^whidi 
wasSchiraz; Khouiestan or Khonirilitaii, 
the ancient Sustana, the eapitd of whodi 
was Tester or Schuster, am^ntly Susa ; 
Biarbekir, containing « pa^ o# Assyria 
or Curdistan and also 'MeSopstamiS,' the 
capital of which waS Hdnsid or Mosul, 
near the site of the Undent Nhielteh; 
and the coiintry Of lftouin, or Of tte 
Oredcs, eomptehendiiig AtiUenik 
^a, and thelesOer Am, the dUpfrat ef 
which was OoUla,. the andent' 

Icbmum id Cappadocia.— 
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divided among numerous chieftains, who all acknow- 
le%ed the supremacy of the khan of Persia. A salutary 
ookitrol was exercised by the khan over these contending 
noides, until the Ottoman power began to be formed from 
the ruins of the Seljukian monarchy. It has accordingly 
been remarked®, that the decline of the Mogul dominion 
of central Asia served to allow free room for its construe^ 
tion. The great empire formed by Ghinghis appears 
thus to have been an intermediate arrangement, which 
was the transition from the Arabic empire of Persia to 
the Ottoman dominion of the lesser Asia. The empire 
of Ghinghis speedily suppressed that of the Arabs, and 
was itself immediately afterwards dismembered; the 
southern government, thus separated from the rest, served 
to maintain for a time some degree of order among the 
Seljukian chiefs its vassals : and in the year 1304, at 
which time the Ottoman government had begun to be 
formed, this detached portion of the Mogul dominion 
also sunk into weakness and decay, and left the Ottomans 
free to construct their new monarchy. 

Among the provincial governors of the Persian ter- 
ritory’, who assumed independence, was Aladin* the 
sultan of Iconium, a lordship in the lesser Asia. The 
father of Othman, the leader of the Oguzians, the noblest 
of the Scythian tribes®, having entered into the service 
of this prince, the son acquired such a sway, that, when 
Aladin had been driven from his principality by an irrup- 
tion of another tribe of Tatars, he was in the beginning 
of the year 1301 established in the dignity of sultan. 
The name of Turk“ having f&lien into disrepute, being 

* Dec^e and Fall, &c., vol. vi. pp. 309, a word common to flie Arabian and the 

310. Chaldaic language, signifying lord and 

^ Hist, de VEmpire Oihoman par Can- matter. The title previously used was 

timiiMpref., ^ liU Paris, 1 743. that of emir, or commander.—- D’Heiht^; 

* llie title of tolthan^ or sultan, was art. Solihan, 

invented for Mahmood of Ghizni, who * Cantimir, tome i. p. 12. 

about tho ead of the tenth pen- Ibid.^ pr^., p. liL «t tomei. 33,* 

* tu^, ihe ambassador dieoaing to 
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contemptuously applied by the Persians to tribes much 
inferior to themselves in the beauty of their persons, the 
new sultan ordained, that it should thenceforward be 
limited to the peasants, and that his immediate followers 
should from himself be denominated Ottomans. 

The new government^ was subjected to that discipline 
of rivalry, which is the general principle of excitement to 
the efforts of nations. Caramanogli, one of those Per- 
sian satraps, who like Aladin had shaken off the yoke of 
dependence, became the founder of a government, which 
comprehended the ancient Galatia, from him named 
Carimania. This government, the most powerful after 
that of Iconium, was constantly opposed to that of the 
Ottomans, which had been formed out of the principality 
of Aladin, and accordingly served to restrain its efforts, 
until it was itself overpowered by the same Mohammed, 
who became the conqueror of Constantinople, and estab- 
lished the seat of the Turkish power in that capital of 
the ancient empire. 

It has been observed by Busbequius^*, who in the six- 
teenth century was a curious witness of the greatest 
prosperity of the Turks, that their indifference to the 
elegancies, and even to the accommodations of the archi- 
tectural art, must be ascribed to the habits of a roving 
and military life. The same cause has probably rendered 
them insensible to other refinements, equally as to those 
of architecture, and to fix them in a permanent and un- 
alterable barbarism. Striking in this respect is the con- 
trast between them and the Mohammedans of Arabia. 
The latter, advancing in a rapid and almost unresisted 
career of conquest to the establishment of an empire of 
extraordinary magnitude, soon became not less distin- 
guished by commercial and literary eminence, than by 

CaatiBiir,ne&,n,lxnii.i tMnelp. " A. Gulanii BuabeqoU Soiftaiii. 27, 

186. ^ 



oi. (. 

'<^' t!ieir arias ■; thfe' ‘ib^e^pi^i‘6c6i4&i^ 
ilo*iifiy'tlit^gli an obstiticted cdnrse, We!pe'n)atut*id'iy‘dltfi 
j^sftd'W^iiitaih' in thei^ prosperity 'tlie rllddnesSj'Whfck 
lkdd%eien fixed in their efforts to acquire -it,‘ dnd- lo<)feed 
ba'the' Venerable monuments of art and intelleet,''nrhit:^ 
Were* the spoils of their victory, almost with the Ratals 
midifference, which might be expected of a horde just 
iSStiing from the wilds of Tatary. Some difference would 
fnobably in any circumstances have long continued to 
subsist between the descendants of nations formed in 
climates so different, and the commercial situation of the 
Arabian peninsula had probably impressed its character 
on the tribes, which rushed forth from it to spread over 
the earth the dominion of the koran ; but some portion 
also of the distinction appears to have arisen from the 
rudeness of a long-protracted warfare, and of a gradually 
nsigratory government^. 

' The interval between the elevation of Othman end 
flie reduction of Constantinople was a period of one 
htindred and fifty-two years, of which the century 
beginning from the former event was filled by a series 
of fdur princes of extraordinary ability, well qualified 
both to extend and consolidate the new dominion. 

**The victorious Othman, who began this series, pro- 
ifedded systematically in the work of conquest “. In- 
stead df abandoning himself to an unrestrained ambition^ 
h'e ebetA^ed himself from time to time in his successeSj 
tbat'’he"ihlght hSve leisure for establishing order an^ 
hftWbtiillfty in his new provinces, before he should seek 
tb'^^OTirge' his territory by o^er j^quisitions. ’ In this 
cbhqueSt he first reduced dimost the whtold 

of Ottimaa mai<' wa$ n iKcandajy 

CarachTsait the YenirhigchehrL Or- at |en^h became the metropolis of the 
Si4iP(^^-4uc^Mso^'44labli{)b^ Mir lieei- ^ 

dence in Pnisa : jmd idtera hundred and Cftntimir^ tome i. p. 

twenty-five yea^ Itfoeh Adriuiople'' 
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and af^erwaids 

ctqgji^i 9 »,K>yer A great number of cities in ot3^^P^T^.®f 
t|)i9,{i^s,S!ar.44ia>F This beautiful peninsula, t^bieli^aA 
W^'&gOitad gi;ven a beginning to the refineipeiyt.tifjtj^j? 
(tlriaefes, <and had afterwards been the scene of mneh,pf 
tha, preaching of the apostles, and of the seven chur^^iAa 
addressed in the apocalypse, was destined thus in the 
fourteenth century to be the birth-place of an empire 
of barbarism, which should indict a painful, but salu* 
tary discipline, on the nations of Christendom. 

Othman, after a brilliant reign of twenty-five years, 
wgs succeeded by his son Orchan, who was distinguished 
by,, various endowments, though especially remarkable 
for valour. The reign of this prince is the epoch of 
the institutions of the Ottoman monarchy. Appointing 
his brother to be bis lieutenant in all the concerns of 
his government, he thus instituted the office of grand 
yisir.,, He i then formed the military system of the 
Turks, by introducing the use of engines for besieging 
towns, and enrolling a body of infantiy, to which he 
allowed a r^ular pay ; this infantry he further improved 
by qomposing it of the sons of 'Christians educated in the 
religion of Mohammed, having found it refractory a9.it 
was originally composed of Turkish peasants.. He wai at 
the same time an encourager of religion, and a patron,^ 
learning. Having established the seat of his governto^l; 
at Prusa, or Byrsa, a city of Bithynia, which .proyinca 
he completely reduced, he founded there a 
hospital, and an academy the last of whi^ 
so I (distinguished, that it' was frequented . > by. >sj[;0denU 


f^oto, Persia and Arabia. Nor was the e^tgngibtt 
empire interrupted by this attention to the interior con- 


eei^ of hia government. When he had first * by >' his 
arms reduced the Greeks of Asia, ihe then , by. 
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addran' caused his sovereignty to be acknowledged by 
many Moslem princes, who had possessed themselves 
ofii various provinces ; and when his dominion was thus 
at length extended to the shore of the strait, which 
separates Europe from Asia^’, the dissensions of the 
Grecian court afforded in the year 1341 an occasion 
for an army of Turks, to effect their first passage into 
Europe, as the friends of one of the contending parties. 

Orchan vras, after a reign of thirty-five years, suc- 
ceeded by his son Amurath, who also inherited all his 
virtues. The new sultan immediately directed his at- 
tention to Europe, where the dominion of the Turks 
then began to be considerable. The institution of the 
Janisaries^®, which had been begun by his father, was 
completed by Amurath, every fifth captive being re- 
served for the service of the sultan. The corps thus 
constituted performed the most important services. The 
fame of the Turkish arms was immediately exalted to a 
very high degree ; and even in the sixteenth century 
the Ottoman soldiery was considered as the best in 
Europe. By this soldiery®*, at the end of forty-five 
years from their first invasion of Europe, the power of 
the Ottomans was established throughout almost all 
Macedonia and Albania. 

This prince was succeeded by his son Bajazet, the 
fourth in a succession of heroes. The Grecian empire 
in the year 1390, at which time Bajazet began his reign, 
was almost reduced to the capital. Constantinople was 

Decline and Fall, &c., vol. vi. p. 315. government became weak, this permission 

Named by the Turks Jenitcheri, or was granted. People of all sorts, even 
pew troops. — D’Herbelot, art. Jenitcheri, children, were then enrolled for protec- 
As early as in the middle of the sixteenth tion, and military exercises were aban- 
century they ceased to be formed of doned, the troops being mustered only 
stranger captives, devoted to the sove- on pay-days. — Constantinople in 1828, 
reign, the Ghnstians redeeming their by C, Macferlane, p. 319, note. Lond., 
children; and about the year 1680 a 1829. They were massacred by the 
commutation was fixed for ever with present sultan. — Ibid. 

Mohammed IV. Originally they had Busbe^nii Epist., p. 174 — 177. 

not been penifitted to many. As the Cantimir, tome i p. IfiO. 
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not however besieged before the year 1396j the hsterval 
having been occupied with other enterprises both in 
Asia and in Europe. Then indeed the period of the 
Greek empire seemed to have arrived ; but it was other- 
wise decreed by the divine providence, and a double 
agency was employed to arrest its apparent destiny, and 
to procure for it a delay of ruin during fifty-eight years. 
When the sultan was posted before the capital, and 
ready to rush upon his prey, the, grand visir in his pru- 
dence represented to him, that it would be wise to think 
of securing the internal tranquillity of his extensive 
dominions, before he should augment them by additional 
conquests ; and that it would be dangerous to provoke 
a combination of the powers of Christendom, which 
could not regard with indifference the loss of their com- 
mon bulwark. The sultan, yielding to his admonition, 
consented to grant a truce of ten years, on the condition 
of receiving an annual tribute, and of certain conces- 
sions by which the authority, and even the religion 
of the Ottoman government, was recognised within the 
walls of Constantinople. Before this disgraceful truce 
had expired, a new and formidable conqueror interposed 
and overwhelmed Bajazet with unlocked for ruin; In' 
the second year of the fifteenth century*® Temurleng, or 
Tamerlane, arrived in the lesser Asia from the banks of 
the Ganges, and in a bloody engagement overthrew the 
sultan, and took him prisoner. 

That the Ottoman government should, during a whole 
century, have made a regular and rapid progress towards 

^ Cantimir, tome i. p. 144, &c. Adrianople ,* a contention between «, 

^ The stipulations were that the Otto- Christian and A Mohammedan was in 
mans should have liberty to build in Constantinople to he referred to the pa- 
Constantinople a mosque and a court of triarch, in Adrianople to the ecclesiastical 

C itice, and to have a cady, who should judge of the Mohammedans.— Cantin^i 
ve power to decide any litigation, tome i. p. 148. 
which might arise there between two ^ Decline and Fall, &c., vol. vi. p. 342| 

Mohammedans, a similar privilege being &c. 
reciprocally allowed to the Quriimaiu in 
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tbftHftbversion of the Greek empire, 

enifii^ was awaiting the plea^ue of ri^ts 
enemy, the consummation of the enterpj^ise 
been suddenly postponed for iifty years by -the.,ppe*+ 
pected intervention of an extraordinary personage, ^ho 
was himself snatched away by death within ^ibree yea^s, 
leaving the government, which he had subdued, to the 
son of the vanquished prince, seems to be, perhaps more 
than any other event in the history of nations, a for- 
tuitous concurrence of agencies, destitute of all relation 
to any common result. An attentive consideration may 
however discover, that this first impression is made only 
by the extent of the combination, the occurrences being 
in truth connected, though in relations so comprehensive, 
as not to be easily perceived. 

In Tamerlane we see the eventual restorer of the 
empire of Persia, which had become necessary for 
balancing the new monarchy of the Ottomans. Soon 
after the beginning of the thirteenth century that empire 
had been assailed by Ghinghis-khan, and after forty- 
five years it was overthrown by his successor, leaving 
its ruins to furnish materials for the Ottoman govern- 
ment. The interval of sixty-four years, interposed be- 
tween the reduction of Bagdad, and the fall of Bajazet, 
was the period of the formation and growth of the new 
monarchy ; and when this power had been suflSciently 
matured, and was evidently adequate to the functions of 
an independent, and even predominating state, the inte- 
rest of the political system of Europe required that it 
should be balanced and ccfeitrolled by the restored 
etnpnre of Persia. It is well known that the Turks were 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries “ most formidable 

^ Qua cog^aniem horror corripii, eat; ambo certe incolumes es$a non 
quid postremo futitfum sit, cum hanc possumus. Ab ill& parte staut immeasis 
Bpitram aatioiiem cum aorum eompato, impeim opes, vires integr*^ armorum usps 
•uperare alteros, alteros interire neceise etexerdtatia^lBiliasvelev^^ 
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'td'ltKe* ^^^toente of Christendoiri; Thfe" itbjjbrti^ 
ittiife'df ''tii6’''dret«d bf tlie Persian empire, as '» ifeslawiiiP 
bf'tlleii^'biiterptises*, has’ been distinctly stated by’ijftas- 
b^tiius;%hd had been deputed from Vienna to ende«- 
Vdtir tonegociate an accommodation, and, when h6 '■■haA, 
during 'e^ht years suffered all the indignity of personal 
Restraint*, was well satisfied with obtaining a truce of 
as n^ny more, even on the dishonourable condition of 
paying to the Turks an annual tribute of thirty thousand 
ducats of Hungary. 

It was the conjecture of Newton that comets, coming 
from distances exceedii^g the dimensions of the solar 
^tem, and passing in their rapid courses through the 
planetary orbits, served to diffuse from their prodigious 
exhalations the renovating principles of fertility and life. 
ITle two Tatar conquerors may be regarded as comets 
of the political world. Issuing from wilds, which lay 
beyond the combinations of policy, they rushed through 
the: civilised nations with resistless impetuosity, and -by 
their transient, but powerful agency, gave to the system 
the impulses, which some important crisis of human 
interests happened at each period to demand. 

The ravages of these extraordinary conquerors' did 
however elsewhere terminate in permanent establish-* 
ments. By Ghinghis and his successors China was 
gradually subdued and the Tatar dynasty b^nii> 
which was established in the government of thj^.iniw 
mense country about the year 1279, but was ex^lled 

by the native Chinese in the year 1367, or onebihadtod 

^ ~ 

laborum patienti^ concordia, ^ Unus modo 
ordo, dihciplina, fm^alitaS) vit^ilantia : ab ad nos festinans hostis respicere cogif ur^ 

pubb^ ege»t^ privatni 9Qd is moirain 

luxuS) diminutsB vires, iVacti auimi, la- composito, cum totius orietitis viribus in 
boris et armorum insolentia, cuniumaces nostras cervices ingruet, quam paratos 
tbfdlitM, duods avari, ^ disoiplinae contemp* non audeo dicere«^lbid.‘‘ v 'J 
'tttS/Uedntiay temblritas^' ebrietas, crapula ; ** Ibid., pp« 360^ 454% > » ^ ^ Uhs^ 

^qiiodi|ae esbpassimumi iHis vincere, nobis ^ ]>eieline^ and Fail, 

iSptit;'p.^ 174. Wy Mh 
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804 years after the death of Ghinghis. Tamerlane 
on the other hand eventually gave being to the Mogul 
dominion of Hindostan^, vrhich both acquired for its 
chief the title of the Great Mogul, while the original 
horde was lost in its native Tatary, and also had the 
fortune of a much longer duration than the Chinese 
empire of the Moguls, having subsisted in vigour to the 
death of Aurungzeb*® in the year 1707j and in, some 
degree even to the year 1788, or two hundred and sixty- 
two years from the commencement of the Mogul dynasty 
of that country. 

The seeds of the political disunion of the Turks and 
Persians had been sown almost from the commencement 
of their common religion, or more than eight centuries 
before the re-establishment of the Persian government. 
Two parties had been early formed among the followers 
of Mohammed, the one of which was attached to the 
family of Ali, the cousin and son-in-law of the impostor, 
and the other was opposed to his pretensions. The 
party of the followers of Ali however did not become 
considerable in Persia until the year 933, or during 
about three centuries frdm the death of Mohammed. 
At that time, the caliphate sinking in decay, and various 
independent princes partitioning the Arabian empire, 

The commencement of the Mogul Hist, of Hindostan, vol. ii, part i. p. 90, 
d^^aity of India followed the invasion &c. Lond., 1803. 
of Tamerlane at an interval of one him* ^ Maurice’s Mod. Hist, of Hindostan, 
dred and twenty-seven years. Tamer- vol. ii. part ii., p. 285, and Suppl. p. 626 
lane in the years 1398 and 1399 subdued — 636. The empire of Auningseb, which 
India and returned to Samarcund. Ulugh had reached from the tenth to the thirty- 
Beg, his grandson, devoted himself to fifth degree of latitude, and nearly as far 
the arts of peace, and in particular caused U longitude, and had produced a revenue 
the astronomical tables, distinguished by exceeding thirty-two millions of pounds 
Ins name, to be constructed. Baber, a sterling, was in the year 1788 reduced to 
descendant of Tamerlane in the fifth one ruined city, Delhi, with a small sur* 
generation, when he had maintained a rounding district, and a few lacks of ru- 
irag and glorious struggle against Shahi- pees allowed for the subsistence of the 
beg, khan of the Usbeg Tatars, retreated emperor by a vassal chief. Sir J. Mai* 
into India, in the year 1525, and com- colm remarks that < a pageant, supported 
pleted the conquest in the following year. < by the British nation, still sits upon the 
. T^Maloolm’s l^st. of Persia, vbL i. pp. ^ throne of Delhi«*-*>Hist* of Persia, vd. 
471, 472, 488, 489. Maurice^s Mod. 1^.494,485. ^ 
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the dyWfety of the Bowides, ■which established' 

itself in the gotvernment of that country, embraced the 
party of Ali probably because its founder bore the 
same name. As the Turkish dynasties, which were also 
established within the empire, attached themselves to 
the contrary party, that mutual animosity of the Turks 
and Persians was even then begun, which, after the 
lapse, of five hundred and sixty-six years, had its full 
manifestation in their political relations. Though how- 
ever the followers of Ali are detested as heretics by the 
Turks with such fervour of abomination®*, that they 
consider it equally meritorious to kill one Persian as to 
destroy seventy Christians, it does not appear that the 
two parties differed in any other particulars, than the 
antiquated question of the right of Ali to succeed to 
the caliphate, and some ridiculous disagreements about 
ceremonial observances®*. 

When Tamerlane was returning from the defeat of 
Bajazet, he gave thirty thousand captives to Sudder-u- 
deen, in testimony of his reverence for this Persian ®®, 
who had acquired the reputation of a saint, and had 
asked their release, when required to say what favour 
the conqueror should bestow as a proof of his veneration. 
The captives thus emancipated became the devoted 
disciples of him, to whom they were indebted for their 
liberty, and their descendants, at the end of a century, 
placed one of his family on the throne of his country. 
Ismail, the first prince of this dynasty, which has been 

•• D’Herbelot, art. BtAak. the naked hand wifliout 'washing thenk 

” Cantimir, tome ii. p. 160. According to Sir J. Malcolm, the pipacfr 

® The Turks, says Cantimir, tome ii. cal distinctions of the two sects consist in 
pp, 159, 160, are no sooner out of bed, the modes of holding the hands and of 
than they consider themselves obliged by making prostrations, and other forniB 
the law, before they begin their prayer, equally unimportant.-— Hist, of Fersiay 
to wash their feet, and to rub ttiem with vol. ii. p. 351, note. 
the hand before they put on their slip- ^ Hist, of the late Revolutions of PtoP* 
pers ; the Persians the contraiy main- lia, voL i pp. 5, 6. Lond., 1740. 
tain, that it is Bdffident to Tdbthe&et with 
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dit^io^ttistfediby the title of Sophi.^j, ooms^teneied ylus 
ictign lioi the yeftr 1602. . As the (^eeld :Ciapii»k«^ai 
iveduced' iaithe year 1458, this comtntocemeat , of the 
restoration of the Persian monarchy ytm sulSkiienb^ 
early, for restraining the aggressions of:^e»Turks« efeper 
cially as even in the year 1480 the Persian hostilities 
were sufficiently formidable to cause an army of Turks 
to be recalled from Italy , . 

. The great defeat of Bajazet was followed by a period 
of eleven years, during which the distresses of the Otto- 
man empire were aggravated by the contest of two of 
his sons; and all historians agree that, if the Christian 
princes had known how to avail themselves of its disor- 
ders this government would either have been totally 
destroyed, or at least driven out of Europe.^ But the 
circumstances of Christendom disqualified it foi: such an 
effort, and Mohammed I., who was then placed upon the 
throne, re-established the dominion of his family. After 
this interruption we again observe a series of heroic and 
successful emperors on the throne of the Ottomans, and 
their dominion, which had been, checked and thrown 
back by the irruption of Timerlane, resumed its advances 
towards the subjugation of the Greek empire. 

Mohammed I., after a reign of nearly nine years, dis- 
tinguished by the institutions of peace, not less than 
by the achievements of war, was succeeded by his son, 
Amurath II., who, in a reign of thirty-six years, exhi- 
bited every quality, which could adorn a sovereign. 
While this prince embraced every opportunity of encou- 
Thg^Qg the useful arts, he was successful in every mill- 

Sir J. Malcolm appears to conceive root signifying dean or 
tfeat* Hhk iille^im derived from toojftef Hist of Persia, V(3. i, pp. 495, 4^. 
^amllatbn^a pbilosopUical devotee, D.’Herbelot derives the word from jthe 
Woicn^ Seems to^ have been particularly Greek term signifying a wine man. Art. 
s^pUed ,to the first distinguished person SoH, , 
m" the finfify, Sulfee-u-deen, both ^ Gantimir, tome li. p. 29. 

«nd sM^ee being derived fiom the saihe ^ ^hid., tome i 
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taf^y '^teii^ise^ exce^ in his attack Belgrade, 
butwark‘0f 'thie trefet. In his faithful observance of trea-* 
ties too he exhibited an example, which might '^me 
the Chtietiani^ for, though the Roman pontiff had 
aujlihorbed the king of Hungary to renew the war in dis- 
regard of a solemn engagement, Amurath honouralily 
observed the treaty, which he had concluded with the 
emperor®^. Amurath IL died in the year 1451, and in 
the third year of the reign of his son and successor, Mo- 
Immmed II., a period was put to the lingering agony of 
the Greek empire by the reduction of the capital. A cir- 
cumstance, connected with this important event, deserves 
to be noticed, as it may serve to show, how much the 
great issues of political events may be affected by con- 
tingencies. On the day following the capture of Con- 
stantinople, twenty-nine gallies arrived from the west for 
its relief®®. Since the Turks on a mere rumour of this 
aimament had deliberated about raising the siege, it 
may be concluded that, if it had arrived before the 
reduction of the city, the enterprise would have been 
immediately abandoned. 

When the Latins, in the prosecution of the crusades, 
had possessed themselves of the capital and the territory 
of their Greek allies, the spirit of the Greek empire still 
subsisted in three establishments of its fugitives, two of 
which assumed the title of imperial dignity. Theo- 
dore Lascaris ®®, who had married the daughter of the 
emperor Alexius, soliciting the alliance of the Turkish 
sultan, established himself at Nice in Bithynia^ %md at 
length comprehended within his dominion the whole 
territory extending from the Maeander to the suburb of 
Constantinople. About the same time the grandson of 
another emperor*®, who was governor, or duke of Trebi- 

Hist, de Sicilepar BuriCTy,tome xii. Bedhkl «ad Fall. Jkc^roU vL m, 

p.l06. ^ 181,182, ’ 

« Burigny, tome iii. pp, 132, .133. ^ ^ Itid., ^ iS2; " “ 
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zoQd, availed himself of the public coufusi(mi to usurp 
the sovereignty of that place, and reigned in peace^ 
though without changing his title, from Sinope to the 
Phasis along the coast of the Black-sea ; his grandson* 
not content with independence, assumed, as Theodore 
had done before, the imperial dignity. In Europe also" 
an independent principality was founded by an illegiti- 
mate member of the same family, who established. him- 
self in Epirus, jEtolia, and Thessaly, but contented 
himself with the appellation of despot. The first of 
these three governments will be found to have furnished 
the immediate agency, in the restoration of the Greek 
empire after the dominion of the Latins, and all to have 
contributed to maintain its alienation from the western 
Christians, and thus to cause it to be abandoned to the 
Turks. 

That the Greek empire should be re-established, ap- 
pears to have been necessary to the improvement of the 
western nations. The possession of the Latins, continued 
during fifty-seven years, was sufficient for communicating 
to them some admiration at least of the arts of a more 
unproved people, and for connecting the maritime states 
with the commerce of the eastern capital. If however it 
had been protracted to the time of the Turkish conquest, 
without any intervening re-establishment of the former 
empire, it could have served only to engage them in a 
renewed struggle with the infidels for a territory, which 
they probably would not have been able effectually to 
defend, and which, if it could have been protected, must 
have been superfluous and embarrassing to the rising 
system of the west. Between the expulsion of the Latins 
and the Turkish conquest of Constantinople an interval 
was accordingly interposed by the re-establishment of 
the .Greek empire. Nor was this interval, which ex- 

lad'Fall, &6, rail «i. {b 183k 
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tended to a hundred and ninety-two years, longer than’ 
was expedient for the improvement of the western nations. 
While the empire of the Latins subsisted, they were yet 
too barbarous for attaining to more than an admiration 
of the refinement of art, which had been treasured in the 
city of Constantine, and it was necessary that much more 
time should elapse, before the literary stores of that 
ancient capital could be valued even in Italy. 

While the time, thus required for transmitting the 
refinement of Greece, was furnished by the lingering 
existence of the restored empire, the alarming dangers, 
to which it was constantly exposed, served to overcome 
the resentment, which would else have so increased the 
alienation of the Greeks, as to have separated them from 
all communication with the Latins. As the Turks slowly 
pressed onward to the conquest, which should establish 
them within the limits of Europe, the Greeks could dis- 
cover no hope of relief except in the succours of the 
western Christians. The most urgent solicitations were 
accordingly employed, and a proposal was repeatedly 
made, though perhaps a fallacious one, of surrendering 
the distinctive character and independence of the Grecian 
church*®. During these apprehensions and negotiations 
a favourable opportunity was aflforded for the removal 


^ The eepmtion of the Greek and 
Latin chinches, which had originated in 
the jealtotisy of ecclesiastical power, re- 
ceired a mstinctire character in the 
seventh century, when the eighth council 
of Toledo detennined, that the Holy 
Spirit should be believed to have pr)> 
c^ed from both the Father and the Son* 
The creed framed in the council of Nice 
had been directed so exclusively to the 
condemnation of the doctrine of Arius, 
tiiat in regard to the third Person of the 
tfihity it contained only this dedaratioh 
« {yrt believe) also in the Holy Spirit’— 
SoMtia Hiat Sccka^ Uh. L can. Tui. 
Thia part of the Chxidian doetnne ap« 

peared afiterwaida to lequize ha iia^ 


more particular, and, &r maintaining the 
dignity of the second Person, the expres- 
sion ^ and horn the Son * was in the year 
653 introduced hy the Spanish council 
into the creed of the church, immediately 
after that the Arian Goths of Spain had 
been converted to orthodoxy. — Decline 
and Fall, &c., Vbl. iii. p* 551. The o^er 
distinctions of the two churches, for the 
Greeks peremptorily refused to acknow* 
ledge the alteration thus made by a Latm 
council, related to purgatory, the tupre-* 
macy of the pope, the use A uutoavened 
bread in the eucharist, and transubiiant* 
Nation, aa they irate stated to the eboaeil 
of Florence, when an attempt was naiite 
to rfhot a p> 618 # 
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teacliers, and of theliteritnrti 'df 
Country into Italy, which had th6n heeii’ iyi^e^^Od 
ioT their reception^ by the gradual progress idf ' its" own 
Improvement, and especially by the genius of its dis- 
tinguished triumvirate, Dante, Petrarca, and Boccacio. ' 

Michael Palmologus, who had been recently placed 
upon the throne of Nice, to the prejudice of the lineal 
heir, and displayed the virtues and vices'** of the founder 
of a new dynasty, effected the restoration of his original 
country with the assistance of the Genoese, who were 
jealous of the influence of their Venetian rivals ■with the 
Latin masters of Constantinople. That this chief was a 
usurper had the other operation of assisting to maintain 
the alienation of the Greeks from the Latins. The new 
emperor was soon excommunicated by the patriarch*® for 
the cruelty with which he had blinded the young prince, 
whose throne he had usurped ; and, though at the end 
of six years the penitent sovereign was restored to reli- 
gious communion, yet the spirit of the patriarch survived 
in a powerful party of the monks and clergy, who per- 
severed more than forty-eight years in a schism, occa- 
sioned by the degradation and banishment of their 
unbending chief. The spirit of ecclesiastical separation, 
which had thus arisen from the usurpation of the throne 
of Nice, was fostered by the rivalry of Trebizond, which 
furnished*® another line of imperial princes, adverse to 
the reigning family of Constantinople, and therefore 
favourable to the party opposed to its authority. The 

• 

nwty tremble,’ eays the his- vemment of the world. 
ipTiao oif the Koman emmie, vol. vi. p. ^ Decline and Fall, &C., vol. vi. pp. 

at ^ thought, that Greece might 203, 204. 
ha?^,beeh ovemhelmed, with her schools ^ Ibid., p. 235. 
f^^J^raries, before Europe had emerged ^ The first prince of Trebizond was 
^m tl )0 deluge of barbarism ; that the the grandson of an emperor of a dynasty, 
seeds of science might have been scat- whi^ had been succeeded on the throro 
teied by the winds, the Italian soil by that, with which Theodore of Flice 
was prepared for their cultivation.’ A claimed a connexion by mairiage.-^lbid., 
tralnahle testimony this of the moral go- soU tL p. 241. 
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l^jREQp^^pilii^qip^lity also, though at this time suhjec^d 
Constantinople, still maintained so much 
of,. j,ts, it^porary .independence, that it protected the 
hQ8|:i^; synods of the fugitive monks and bishops, who 
resisted the wishes of their sovereign. In these circum- 
stances the chief concerns of the state were the choice 
of the patriarch and his management of the church*^; 
and, .when the spirit of the ecclesiastics had been so 
much excited, it must have been impracticable to induce 
them to yield to the supremacy of Rome, the indispen- 
sable condition of obtaining assistance from the Latin 
church. 

The distractions of this feeble government prepared it 
long before for the dominion of the Turks. The dynasty 
of the Palseologi was in the year 1341 compelled to share 
its power for a time with a noble, named Cantacuzene, 
too considerable to remain in the subordinate condition 
of a subject. From this intrusion it was relieved in the 
year 1355 by the forced abdication of the new usurper ; 
but the struggle afforded the memorable occasion of intro- 
ducing the Ottomans into Europe^®. The emperor and 
his rival contended alike for the favour of the common 
enemy, which was however gained by the address of 
Cantacuzene, who even gave his daughter in marriage 
to the infidel prince. 

At this time we find*® two emperors and three empresses 
on the throne of Constantinople. Though the usurper was 

' Of the internal state of that chinch tion of a myatical and ethereal 
a judgment may be formed from the miser* This they maintained to be the same ma* 
anle dispute, by which it was occupied nifestation of the divine nature, which 
about a century before the reduction of had been vouchsafed to the diic^ei en 
Constantinople, concerning the light ma- mount Tabor ; and a synod of the Greek 
nifested to the disciples of our Saviour in church, in which the emperor Cantacusene 
the transfiguration. The question had presided, established as an article of faith 
arisen from a visionary persuasion, pre- the acknowledment of the imcreated na* 
valent among the monks of Athos at least turn of the li^t of mount Tibor^— !)©• 
from the eleventh century, that by per- dine and Fall, &c,, voL vi. p. 278. 
severing in an abstracted contemplation ^ Ibid., p. 318. 
of. the middle.of the beU)r, the region of ** Ibid., p, 274. 
the navel, they could attain «to a percep- 
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forced to abdicate, the government was incapable of 
nwuming tranquillity and vigour. The empire was oon'> 
tracted to a corner of Thrace®®, between the Propontis 
and the Black-sea, about fifty miles in length and thirty 
in breadth. Even this little district it was found neces^ 
sary to dismember for the purpose of gratifying the 
various individuals of the reigning family, so that two 
emperors reigned together over little more than the 
capital. So dependent was this feeble remnant of a state, 
that one of the two emperors, with a hundred of the 
noblest Greeks, was forced to obey a peremptory order, 
requiring them to serve in the wars of the Turkish sul- 
tan®^ and that an attempt to fortify Constantinople was 
at his desire instantly countermanded. In the beginning 
of the fifteenth century the empire was indebted for the 
prolongation of its existence during fifty years, not to 
any internal resources still possessed, not to any support 
received from the other Christian states of Europe®*, but 
to the seasonable interposition of Tamerlane in crushing 
for a time its formidable enemy. 

In the combinations of remote and dissimilar causes it 
is curious to observe that, hs the irruption of a barbarian 
issuing from the wilds of Tatary arrested and suspended 
the assault of the Ottomans, so more than a century 
before had the Greek empire been rescued from the am- 
bition of a European prince by a barbarous conspiracy 
in the west. When Charles of Anjou had, in the year 
1266, possessed himself of the throne of the two Sicilies, 
the conquest of the feeble empire of Greece became a 
natural object of his wishes, and he actually engaged in 

^ Decline and Fall, &c. vol. vi. p. 328. diverted the western nations from the re- 
Thu title was first assumed by Ba- lief of the Greeks. The Italians were 
jaset 1., instead of emir, having received even tempted by present interest, to serve 
a grant it by patent from the caliph of, the enemy of their religion { a colony of 
p. 299. Genoese in particular, settled on the 

” Hie schism of the west, and the fkc* Ionian coast, was bribed by a lucrative 
tiona and wars of Fnu^ and ,£ngla^ moaiy^y of alum*«*'Ih&d.| 
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tlie eaterpiise with a considerable force®* From thirf 
project howewr, which would have inconveniently* 
brought Greece within the policy of western Europe, he 
was recalled by the revolution begun with the ^mHan 
Vespers^ the Greek emperor®* assisting with his treasures 
a diversion so favourable to his safety. 

One hundred and fifty-two years of the history of the 
Ottoman government were preparatory to the subversion 
of the Greek empire. The remaining sixty-seven, of the. 
period comprehended within the present chapter, were 
employed in extending and establishing the dominion of 
the conquerors. This latter portion was occupied by 
three reigns, those of Mohammed II., who effected the 
conquest, of Bajazet II., and of Selim I. ; all worthy sue- . 
cessors of the earlier princes, who had created and formed . 
this victorious monarchy. 

Mohammed II., in a reign of thirty years, continued 
a career of success, begun with an achievement so bril- 
liant as the capture of the Grecian capital. Like his 
father Amurath indeed he failed before Belgrade, but in. 
every other quarter victory attended his arms. All the. 
continental provinces of the Greek empire, with two of 
the principal islands, either submitted voluntarily, or 
were reduced by force ; Caramania, which had ever 
checked the power of the Ottomans, was by this prince 
entirely subdued; the Genoese were driven from the 
Tauric Chersonesus, which was annexed to the dominion 
of the Turks® ; and considerable successes were obtained 


^ Ten thousand men at anns, a nh- 
ntefous body of infantry, and a fleet of 
more than three hundted ships and trans- 
ports. — Decline and Fall, &c., vol. vi. p. 

^ Ibid^p. 246. 

^ He found there in the year 1471 
Mongili Gierai, descended from the Gopt- 
chak princes, whom he made khan of the 
Crimfia.-^Cantimir,- tome JL p. 27. The 
Turks at pleasure depdira the khaa bf 


the Crimea, but chose his successor from 
the same family. Irt the year 1/74 the 
Crimean Tatars became independent by 
the aid of the Russians, and in the year 
1783 they fell under the power of that 
people. According to the common opi- 
nion of the Turks there were two pxinci-' 
pal branches of the Ogusian tribe, that 
of the Ottomans and mat of the AUjOn- 
ghisians; and from the latter 
of the C^ea are believed to have de- 
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in wiich the Persians hadbeen^ths'aggtfesfeoittsi 
TlttS ambiticm of the Turkish prince, mfliitte<i*i)y“thi^ 
t(efties of triumphs, was then directed to the att^k Of the 
Christians of the west, and a considerable fleet was' sent 
in’ the year 1480. This was the expedition, in Which," as 
has been already noticed, the power of Turkey Was ;flrst 
controlled by the balancing power of Persia. When he 
had effectually repressed the hostilities, by which he 
had been recalled from Italy, he prepared to subjugate 
the power, by which they had been waged, but death 
arrested his course, and transferred the empire to his 
son Bajazet II. 

The character of this prince, comparatively pacific^ 
appears to have been useful in moderating the rage of 
conquest. His milder temper was in some degree mani- 
fested in the very commencement of his reign, by pro- 
secuting a plan of performing a pilgrimage to Mecca, in 
disregard of the representations of his ministers; His 
reign however, though not so brilliant as that of his pre- 
decessor, was by no means passed in inactivity. By him “ 
was begun the contest with the sovereign of Egjrpt, which 
was terminated by his suc'cessor in the subjugation of 
that country ; and the measures which he adopted for 
restraining the Circassians, deprived the Egyptians of 
that continued supply of slaves, which, under the well- 
known name of Mamelukes, constituted its military 
strength. During sixteen years he was successful in 
all his enterprises ; but, having indulged himself®® during 
lh:e ten succeeding years in the repose, which had been 
procured by so many victories, he disgusted the eager 
npirils bf his subjects, and, while he 'was taking measures 

•■■I'-i I ' ' - 1, 

tcended in an uninterrupted series. *A idiosen from that other 
lauf was accordingly est^lished by the timir, pref. zcii. 

Ottothaii: enItaB»)£^,iftheir race should ^ lud.^ tomeii. p. 92. 
become extinct a successor should be ^ Ibid.^ p. 91—98. 

i - w Ibid;,p. S9,dtc. - ^ 
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foT. resigamgithe empire to his eldest soo, iTOs 4epo804 
b}fihis,eaeoaili8(Hi Selim, by whose order he* (Sk^s, sopp 
a^ienwatdsi assaSsiaated, wheu he had reigned thirty-itwo 
yiears.' ,• . • ■ 

-. Selim J., who ascended the throne in the year 1612, 
cwnpleted the dominion of the Turks by the reduction of 
Egypt and its dependent territory, effected in the year 
1517, His ambition had been, like that of Mohammed 
II., directed to. the conquest of Persia, which he was 
desirous of accomplishing*® before he should attempt to 
conquer Egypt, that he might engage in this other enter- 
prise with greater security. In the war with Persia he 
was during three years uniformly successful®® ; and, when 
he had a near prospect of becoming master of the coun- 
try, the sultan of Egypt offered his assistance. This 
incident however, which seemed to promise entire and 
speedy success, eventually delivered Persia, and subju- 
gated Egypt and Syria, an act of violence, committed by 
the Egyptian soldiery, having given offence to Selim, 
and determined him to turn his whole force against his 
auxiliaries. The glory of Selim was completed®* by the 
voluntary submission of Meccd, the centre of the religious 
veneration of all the followers of Mohammed. His am- 
bition was then again dhected to the acquisition of Persia; 
but in this project, which seemed to require only that it 
should be attempted, he was, like his predecessor, de> 
feated by death. The reduction of Egypt and 
perfected the combination, by which the ancient inter- 
course with India was embarrassed, and European adven- 
ture driven to the ocean; the subjugation . Persia 
would have destroyed the countercheck of the Turkish 
power, which was necessary to the protection of the 
western countries of Europe. — 

Though the Ottomans had been a tribe of Tatars^ who 

75. “ I'biijp. 191. “ IKd, pi ’20:rl' ’ ’ 
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were- diBiioguished”* by their reverence {for ^dlnatrieng 
fomilies, yet, probably in consequence of that leng series 
^ military discipline, which must have transfonnedithem 
into a society of military adventurers, they became whcdly 
indifferent to the claims of anoMtry®, and thus were 
directly contrasted to the feudal nations of the west, to 
which they were opposed. This contrast®* has been 
alleged by Busbequius, as that which in his time gave a 
decisive superiority to the Turkish arms. The energies 
of a military nation were then, as in our own time, ex- 
alted by the abolition of distinctions, which must tend to 
repress the ardour of enterprise, however they may be 
favourable to orderly government. From the same source 
another peculiarity was probably derived, by which the 
Turks were distinguished from the western nations. 
Duelling, which however indefensible in principle, is 
connected with a sense of personal honour, was repro* 
bated in the Ottoman empire®®. The enemies of their 
■religion were the only legitimate objects of the fury of 
Turks ; and, where all distinctions emanated only from 
the pleasure of the sovereign, no principle of personal 
honour could urge to a vindictive indulgence of private 
animosity. Thus destitute of the principle of personal 
honour, and ignorant of all hereditary pretensions, the 
Ottomans looked only to their chief for distinction. The 
government however was not a simple and unqualified 
despotism, being in some small degree controlled by the 
Oulemah*®,, or body of the church and law, the chief 

^ Cantimir, tome ii. p. 145. oxLnes honoris aditus occupantur. — Ibid., 

** Busbequii Epist., pp. 160, 161. p. 100. 

. ^ Sk eft in gents dignitates, honores, Ibid., ^.200, 201, Cantimir, tome 

magistratus, vinutum et meritorum pres- ii. p. 167. It was not so however with the 
mia sunt : * improbitas, i^avia, inertia, Arabs, at least in Spain, for a duel ap- 
nullo honore pensantur, Jacent, contem- pears to have been fought among them 
ntmiurque. Ergo ill! rebus gestis florent, in that country in the year 978.«-Hi8t. 
dominai^tur, imperii fines ^uotidie pro- de la Domination des Arabes et des 
^erunt r aprud nos aliis vivitur moribus, Maures en Espagne et en Portugal, tome 
virtuU nihil eat reUctnm loci ; omnia na- ii*p.l2. 

talibUB dsferuntur; opisione nataliom ^ The Mufti boweveri or chief of ibis 
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order of trhidi, that of the Moulahs, is hereditai^ ; nor 
has the standing army, which indeed is but an incon- 
siderable proportion of the national force, ever proceeded 
to the deposition of a sovereign, except as it was insti- 
gated by the body of the law. Under such a coi^trol, 
the government was fitted, when a sufiicient impression 
had been made upon the feudal establishments of Chris- 
tendom, to remain stationary, or even to become retro- 
grade, while these were advancing in improvement, and 
thus to become comparatively ineffective and unimpor- 
tant, when its activity was not longer required. 

The infancy of this nation was not marked with such 
barbarity, as has stigmatised the earlier history of the 
Saracens. The immediate successor of Othman was on 
the contrary distinguished by an anxious desire of esta- 
blishing seminaries of learning throughout his territory ; 
and when the career of conquest had been suspended, 
and the Turkish sovereigns had begun to enjoy tran- 
quillity, the ancient rudeness of the national manners 
entirely disappeared, and the arts of peace, more espe- 
cially music, were cultivated with success. The Turks 
also bad the entire systems bo‘th of the Aristotelian and 
of the Epicurean philosophy translated into their lan- 
guage, though the latter was more generally adopted, as 
being accommodated to present enjoyment ®®. But the 
political importance of the Oulemah directed the enqui- 
ries of the Turks to the code of their prophet, while the 
military habits, which the original circumstances of the 
nation rendered inveterate, alienated them from specu- 
lative researches. Painting was specially proscribed 
by their religion in its abhorrence of idolatrous repre- 

body, m$f now, layt Cantimir, who siderable offence, may be brayed to dei*h 
wrote at the begiimiug of the eighteenth in a mortw,*— Tome i. p. 115. 
century, he deposed by the sultan, if his ^ Cantimir, tome ii. p. 237, 

sentence shoxdd be disagreeable ; and, if. Observat^ns on the Turks, p, 39, 

he should he deemed g^ty of any con^ ^ Cantimir, tome ii, p. 126. 



And' Ihe ei^tcise of'thk ''iart>4»'ad^A^idtti€l!i^ly 
ddufined ■mtliin very narrow litoita.' It Wtts pferinitted 
ttt delineate only the hands and feet* of t^eir jprdphfet, 
no portraits being allowed, except only of the 'Su'hilns, 
and these being preserved only in the library ' of the 
palace, whereas the Persians, less scrupulous, prefixed 
to their histories portraits, not only of Mohammed, but 
of other prophets, and of their emperors. Busbequius 
speaks of the Turks as in his time, or in the sixteenth 
century, generally disposed to adopt the usages of other 
nations ; but says that they would not admit the typo- 
graphical art, because their sacred writings would have 
ceased to be writings, nor public clocks, because they 
would infringe the anthority of some ancient usages. 
For the opposition made to the introduction of printing 
in later times another cause has been assigned, the pre- 
sent interest of a numerous class of persons employed in 
transcription. 

The Turks thus appear from the beginning to have 
acquired from the cultivated Arabs and Greeks the first 
rudiments of literature and even philosophy, but never 
to have aspired to any eminence of attainment. Not 
actuated by the fanaticism of the Arabs, they did not 
like them reject the first opportunities of improvement ; 
but, less favoured by nature with the gifts of genius, 
and longer harassed by military enterprises, neither did 
they seek to crown their successful fortune with the 
elegance of intellectual refinement. We find among 
the early sovereigns of the Turks no such character as 
the Arabian caliph, who saw no necessity for any other 
book than the koran ; but, when these northern Moham- 
medai» became possessed of Greece itself, they did not 
loatch the enthusiasm of learning and art from its sacred 
relics, as ‘ the Arabs had been inflamed by the infeiidr 

^ tome iL pp. 2?^, 256. ^ Epist.^ pp. 214, 215. 
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rAfinena^eati.of.tbe Persians. The function of tiie Turks 
.moTiely political, and to this their character was 
atyuptcd-- The, Arabs had already transmitted kpow- 
ledgo to .the west, and the system of Europe at; this 
time required only to be compressed and invigorated 
by the aggressions of a nation of soldiers, who might 
drive before them the refinement still treasured in the 
eastern empire. 

The character of retired sanctity, which distinguished 
the ancestors of Ismail, the first prince of the restored 
empire of Persia’®, was gradually converted into one 
of political enterprise, as the donation of Tamerlane had 
given them importance, and this importance excited 
jealousy and hostility in the Tatar rulers of the country. 
The dissensions of those chieftains, who had risen to 
power on the ruin of the family of Tamerlane, prepared, 
during a distracted period of twenty-six years, the way 
for the establishment of a new dynasty. Ismail accord- 
ingly, at the age of fourteen years, availed himself of 
the favourable opportunity for beginning his military 
operations ; and in the year J 502, not four years from 
the first effort of his arms,* the youthful adventurer 
became the acknowledged sovereign of the kingdom of 
Persia. The advancement of this prince was favoured 
by other circuiqstances, besides the public disorder of 
,the country. Nqt having been born the chief of a tribe, 
he was not to other tribes an object of jealousy ; and 
the character of sanctity, which his family had acquired, 
procured for them almost universal veneration. 

The more celebrated of the ancestors of Ismail, who 
were souffees, or philosophical deists, had chosen, as an 
object more comprehensible to their adherents, to attach 
themselves to the sect of Ali, from whom they claimed 
to have descended, and whose wrongs had formed* an 

Sir J. Malcolm’s Hist, of Persia^ vol. i» p, 494, &c. 
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e^rj$tij(ii3dwoo snMmg thie fdllowei'iiJ ©f,MohRini>aRd. The 
pc^ciple pf separation, . thus adopted sH^engthea a 
mn*ty, bpcamp, by the advaucemeat of lsi»!^, ..the.,Gha^ 
racteristio of the nation, which he .gpyeiaied, a JIarge 
portion of .the people being already attached to it ; and 
as in western Europe the religious opposition of the 
Protestanhs and Romanists became in a later period the 
actuating principle of political equilibrium, so was there 
at this time formed a balance between the two Moham- 
medan governments by the contention about the right of 
succession among the earlier caliphs. 

Here we discover the importance of the suppression 
of the caliphate, which had been effected by the Tatars 
in the year 1258, or two hundred and forty-four years 
before the restoration of Persia. If the succession of 
the caliphs had been still continued in Bagdad, and the 
acknowledged head of the common religion had thus 
resided within the territory of Persia, it would have been 
impossible that the balance of Turkey and Persia could 
have been maintained on any sectarian principle, for the 
Persians could not as a nation have disowned the cali- 
phate, which had been so long cherished, and was still 
existing in their country. This centre of religious 
union however having been destroyed by the suppres- 
sion of the caliphate, the two Mohammedan governments 
, might be divided on the question of the succession, 
which had acquired additional importance in the minds 
^of men, as the power of the existing dynasty declined. 

The history of Ismail may be briefly told Of the 
twenty-one years of his reigA nine appear to have been 
employed in extending and securing his dominion in 
some of the provinces of Persia, and in repressing the 
Usbeg Tatars, who struggled for the possession of 
.Khorassan, the north*eastern district. He was then 

vd* i 503^ 505« 
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ill a' c<^test with the Turkish sultan Selito I.; 
whei had invaded his kingdom. From Selim sus- 
tained a complete d^eat, probably overpowered by the 
■ artillery and military science, which that prince ihust 
have received from the Europeans ; but the invading 
army having been forced by a want of supplies to retire 
from Perfeia, and the efforts of Selim having been after- 
wards directed against the Egyptians and Circassians, 
Ismail was left at liberty to add Georgia to his terri- 
tories. The king of Persia died in the year 1523, three 
years after the death of Selim, who by the reduction of 
Egypt and Syria’* had completed the empire of Turkey, 
except only the northern provinces of Walachia and 
Moldavia. 


Tlie reduction of Constantinople 
been followed by that of Servia, Bosnia, 
Albania, Greece, and the greater part of 
the islands; and the Greek empire of 
Trehizond also submitted to the con- 


queror. Bulgaria had been conquered in 
the year 1396 ; Walachia and Moldavia 
were reduced by Solyman, who succeeded 
Selim.— Tableau des Revol. de I’Europe, 
tome i. pp. 425, 430 ; tome ii. p. 164. 
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Of the history of commerce^ from the commencmefit of the fourteenth 
century to the peace of Noyouj concluded in the year 1516 * 

Woollen manufacture introduced into England in the year 1331. -^-Woollen manu- 
facture in Ireland. Greatest prosperity of the hanseatic league, 1370,-— Tlie 
. removal of the herring-shoal and the opening of the Znyder Zee, about 1400. — 
Antwerp considerable in commerce, about 1447. — The greater part of the trade of 
Bruges transferred to Antwerp, about 1487. — Indian trade managed by Venice aud 
Genoa. The ascendency of Venice and declension of Genoa begun, 1370,— Genoa 
ceased to rival Venice, 1431. — The oriental trade of Genoa destroyed by the 
reduction of Constantinople, 1453. — ^Maritime communication with India discovered 
by the Portuguese, 1497. — ^\^euice attacked at home by the league of Cambrai, con- 
. eluded, 15Q8. — Origin of the piratical states of Barbary, 1499.— Egypt conquered 
by the Turks, aud the war of the league of Cambrai terminated by the peace of 
Noyon, 1516. 


At the close of the thirteenth century the principal 
object in the commercial arrangements of Europe was 
the hanseatic confederacy, the commencement of which 
has been referred to the year 1241. This extended 
association of trading cities connected into one system all 
the commerce of Europe, maintaining a direct communi- 
cation between the Rhine and the Baltic, and a cir- 
cuitous one between the trading cities of Italy and the 
same sea, the latter communication at the same time 
supporting the industry and wealth of the Netherlands, 
^ince on account of the imperfect state of navigation it 
was found necessary to use the ports of Flanders, espe- 
cially Bruges, as intermediate stations. Of the wealth 
at this time accumulated in Bruges a remarkable anec- 
dji^te * ha^ been recorded by the historian of the Nether- 
lands^ the Fair, king of France, having visited 
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this city with his queen in the first year of the fourteenth 
century, the latter astonished at the magnificence of the 
ladies, exclaimed that she had thought that she was the 
only queen there, but that she had found there more 
than six hundred. 

The Netherlands formed a conduit of traffic from the 
cities of Italy, where it had arisen, to the great trading 
establishments of other regions of the west. They first 
conveyed it to the hanseatic towns of Germany; they 
next introduced capital and manufacturing industry into 
Great Britain ; and it will hereafter be seen, that the 
prosperity of the Dutch republic was originally received 
through the same channel of industry and wealth. 

The introduction® of the first and most important 
manufacture, that of woollen cloth, into England was 
the work of Edward III., in the year 1331, having been 
occasioned by his observation of the extraordinary 
wealth, which the people of the Netherlands derived 
from their use of a material principally supplied by his 
kingdom. The execution of this measure had been 
facilitated by the circumstances of the manufactures of 
the continent. The woollen manufacture, first esta- 
blished in Flanders about the year 9G0, began about 
the commencement of the fourteenth century to expe- 
rience the abuses of a monopolising spirit. The result 
of the struggles and tumults, to which these gave occa- 
sion, was that many of the manufacturers, about the year 
1331, fled from their own country to England, where 
they obtained such privileges, as encouraged them to 
resume their occupation. The industry of the manu- 
facturers of Flanders had generated wealth, which again 
generated an eager desire of securing an exclusive pos- 
session of the manufacture ; and the efforts of a restric- 
tive spirit counteracted and frustrated its own purpose, 

^odenao, rel. i. p; 161. 
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(irivitti* td othei* eounti*ies the Very art, af which; it en- 
daftvoured'to ^etigross all the advantage; The exdinption: 
ef England from a similar mischief appears t6> have been 
one of the many advantages of its insular situation, 
which permitted manufacturing industry to seek in the 
villages a retreat from the oppressions of incorporated 
towns, without incurring the danger of exposure to 
foreign hostility. When a considerable number of the 
Flemish artisans were thus driven from Ifteir homes, the 
determination of a part of them to settle in England was 
a consequence of the commercial connexion subsisting 
between the two countries, the manufacturer naturally 
seeking the country, which hirnished the material of his 
manufacture. 

So rapid was the progress of the manufacture in its 
new settlement, that in the year 1347®, or sixteen years 
from the introduction of the Flemings, we find a duty on 
exported cloth already established. The cloth however 
So exported was of the coarser kinds, and the English 
long continued to procure from the Netherlands, the finer 
fabrics. At length in the^ year 1399, the manufacture 
having been brought to a considerable degree of perfec- 
tion, the importation of all foreign cloth was prohibited. 
Long after this time however dispensations from this pro- 
hibition were occasionally granted, according to the poli- 
ticid relations existing between the English and the 
people of the Netherlands. 

Before this time Ireland * had become celebrated even 
in Florence for her manufacture of ‘ noble serges,’ which 
were probably Superior to those at present used, as they 
ate Ascribed to have been even among the Italians an 
article of female dress. It appears indeed®, from a fact 
qiibted by thft earl of Charlemont, from Madox’s History 

V. ^ * - 

* Anderson, vol, i. p. 1 77. ^ Transact, of the Boyal Iri^ Acad., 

^ Book i, ck sacii. note &0. art. 2. 
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of the £!iseheqwer, that Irish cloth had been known in 
Bngland in thd reign of Henry III. } and front a tOsti> 
mony quoted ' by him fi^ Anderson’s History of Com*' 
merso, that by the last statute of Edward 111. it was 
enacted, that Irish frizes should not be subject to any 
du^ on importation into England. The trade of the 
woollen manufacture was continued too with Italy, at 
least to the close of the following century, and extended 
to other fabrics 'Reside serges, for the earl has quoted 
from Rymer’s Fcedera a license granted to an agent of 
the pope in the year 1482, for exporting into Italy cer- 
tain commodities without paying custom, among which 
are mentioned five mantles of Irish cloth, one lined with 
green, and one russet garment lined with Irish cloth. The 
woollen manufacture of Ireland may have been derived 
from Italy, as that of England was received from the 
Netherlands ; and the earl was even disposed to conjec- 
ture, that Edward III. may have laboured to establish the 
manufacture among his English subjects, in competition 
with a trade then extensively maintained among the Irish. 
The testimony of the Florentine poet, quoted by the earl, 
forbids us to believe, that the people of this island were 
at that time too barbarous for this traffic, since be has 
told us that, though they might seem savage, they were 
• sweet’ to those who tried them ®. 

The hanseatic cities, not being conveniently situated 
for procuring materials could not engage in manu&c- 
tures ; but their association furnished them with the 
means of conducting the interchange of the coarse and 
bulky necessaries of the north, and the luxurious accom- 
modations of the south and east. The prosperity esta- 

* Qiiest^ genie)\)eiiclkeino9tra fieWagia, lians^ than t|iota of Britain. — Vit, j 
E per gli monti la contrada accierba, cap. 24. The sanie local comtnomonk- 

Noiid^eno Te dolicie ad eul Tassagia. ness m^iy have continued, or renewed the 

In the time of Taeiiue the of Ire- intercourse. ^ 

land were more known io the Ita« ^ Auderaon, toL L 
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IgjisUed OH such a basis vas however tneQetea?% tfan- 
sieKt, ' for a . maritime country, ! -vrhichs ia ipf 

maoufactunes, 'will naturally become leoin«Eajercial,l tand 
acquire in this other department of imhiistiry apr asoaa- 
dency over one, which is destitute of the meapsiof , sup- 
plying the objects of traffic. We accordingly find that®, 
fr(»n about the commencement of the fifteenth century, 
the Netherlands began to rival the hanseatic cities in 
commerce, partly by the advantage of possessing the 
Woollen manufactures, though also partly by that of 
possessing the art of pickling herrings, invented, or at 
least improved, by a Fleming, who died in the year 1397. 

The commercial superiority of the Netherlands, de- 
rived as it was in part from the trade of herrings, was 
connected with a remarkable fact in the natural history 
of Europe, the removal of the great shoal of herrings 
from one shore to another. This shoal had frequented 
the southern shore of the Baltic in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries® ; thence it removed first to the shores 
of Denmark and Norway, and in the year 1394 to that of 
Britain. A considerable quantity of herrings however 
still resorted to the Baltic in the year 1417, though 
the supply had begun to fail so long before. Nor 
should it be conceived, that the great manufactures of 
Europe were at any time confined to the Netherlands. 
Almost all the richer manufactures continued to be the 
productions of Italy and even the wool of England 
was partly conveyed to Venice, Florence, and Genoa “. 

, i The historian of the hanseatic league has marked the 
ye»il370 as the time of its most considerable aggran- 
idisemont. It then comprehended sixty-four cities actu- 
ally members of the confederacy, besides forty- four others 
.iwhidh ,W!^e, -its allies, but not subject to the ordinary 

^ Andenon, vol. i. pp. 221, 230. “ Ibid., pp. 188, 240, 264, 292. 
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and aRdna) >0(nitribntien8 ; and at length most! of (bo 
chioPtrading cities of Europe entered into its alliaoee 
ftrf the reciprocal protection of commerce. The greatest 
prosperity of this celebrated league was soon followed by 
the commencement of its humiliation. About the year 
1403 the king of Denmark, assisted by a naval force 
belonging to the Netherlands, obtained some decisive 
advantages over the hanseatic cities, which had almost 
engrossed the commerce of the Baltic ; and the people 
of the Netherlands from this time gained ground so fast 
upon the confederacy, that within little more than a 
century they had actually acquired an ascendency in the 
trade of the Baltic. 

The greatest prosperity of the Netherlands was nearly 
a century later than that of the hanseatic league, the 
year 1467 having been that in which they lost their 
prince, Philip duke of Burgundy, surnamed the Good. 
These provinces were at that time a match for France, 
weakened as it had been by its wars with England, and 
by its own internal divisions ; but the rashness of the 
succeeding prince, Charles the Bald, engaging him in 
expensive wars, a system of oppressive taxation was 
adopted, which gradually impaired the prosperity of the 
Netherlands. As the prosperity of these provinces had 
been much assisted by a natural event, the migration of 
the great shoal supplying the herring-fishery, so did 
another, which occurred about the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, give occasion to the removal of their 
whole commerce to the Dutch. An inundation bf the 
sea^* formed a communication between the tweah and a 
lake, which has since been denominated thte Zuyder Zee, 
or South Sea, and thus rendered Amsterdam a seaport. 
The removal of the herring-shoal, which happened about 

n>id,i>p.84r,>6}. 
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tlva.saind'tune^^'gave to’ the people of t&ib city/ thus um 
eipectedly favoured ivith a maritidie dommunicatiod^ mi 
opportunity of providing a oeoessary article of ' supply 
for the cities of the Baltic, in additi(m to the salt, which 
they were also enabled to furnish ; and by the possession 
of these two important objects of trade they acquired a 
considerable portion of the commerce of that sea. Bruges 
in Flanders continued however long after this time to be 
the great emporium of the northern and southern trades. 
At length, about the year 1487^®, an outrageous insur- 
rection caused the emperor to attack this city with the 
assistance of Antwerp and Amsterdam, which were 
jealous of its commercial superiority. At that time 
indeed the greater part of the trade of Bruges was re- 
moved to Antwerp, which had become considerable about 
forty years before and but a small portion to Amster- 
dam, which afterwards engrossed the trade of both these 
cities. 

The trade of Europe with the east was in the four- 
teenth century divided between the Genoese and the 
Venetians While the Latin empire of Constantinople 
subsisted, Venice enjoyed such advantages as enabled 
her almost to monopolise this commerce, which has been 
in every age the grand source of opulence. The restora- 
tion of the Greek empire, effected in the year 1261 by 
the assistance of Genoa, transferred these advantages to 
the rival city, and Venice was then compelled to seek at 
the ancient staples, of which Alexandria was the prin- 
cipal an opportunity of maintaining her oriental traffic. 
The; trade itself was of increasing importance in the 
thirteenth century. A variety of causes had augmented 
the intercourse of the nations of Europe, and the hanse- 
atic league tUi particular formed a mercantile communi- 

^ Anderpon, voL i. p. 303, 
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cation, which 4]iie productions of Asia were exten 8 ivel 5 r 
distribuitisd. .through the west. The two conlineroiai 
riyhjB :thus cdnstituted, in an age of increasing aotiTity 
of cotomebce, two distinct mediums for the intercourse of 
Europe with the east, Genoa trading with India by the 
Black Sea, and Venice communicating with the same 
country through Egypt and Syria. The establishment 
of the Latin empire of Constantinople had afforded to 
the Venetians a favourable opportunity for engaging 
largely in this traffic; its subversion, while it drove 
their industry to seek a new and more convenient chan- 
nel, introduced the Genoese into the possession of their 
former advantages, and thus established a rivalry of 
oriental commerce. 

The Indian trade of Genoa long continued to be con- 
siderable, but at length that of Venice gained an a»cen- 
dency. The first shock experienced by the prosperity 
of Genoa was caused by her own dissensions, in conse- 
quence of which it was found necessary**, in the year 
1353, to yield the sovereignty of the republic to the 
duke of Milan. Twenty years however after this humi- 
liation Genoa was still able to effect the conquest of 
Cyprus *®, and even individual citizens about the same 
time engaged in hostilities with the Greek emperor and 
the emperor of Trebizond. The commencement of its 
declension, and of the ascendency of Venice, is referred 
to the year 1379, when the people of the former failed 
in an attempt to gain possession of the latter city. What 
this miscarriage began, vRas completed by the continued 
dissensions of the Genoese, the republic being in the 
year 1396 necessitated to solicit the protection of the 
Frmich government. Though the burthensmne acquisb 
tion was after fifteen years relinquished by that power; 
the prosperity of Genoa was irrecoverably lost. She 

^ Anderson, isfuVMU ^ AadeifOB, loK L ^^3; 
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retained some de^ei of im^oftjittte,.%hd’Wett 
liiiiflnttime<J a long contest with the riVtil state. last 
hlSttlte was fought in the year 1431, at ^ich tftne‘<5fettda 
ceaaed to be at all a match for Venice. After the'Ft^ch 
had relinquished the sovereignty of Genoa, it Was rebo- 
vared by the Milanese, and the Genoese even fouhd it 
necessary to transfer various parts of their territories to 
their own bank of Saint George, for the purpose of- pro- 
curing for them a more etfectual protection, than could 
be afforded by the state. 

When Genoa had acted as an exciting cause of the 
energies of Venice, and had also served as an organ for 
transmitting some portion of the spirit and industry of 
commerce from its early settlement in Italy to the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of France, it appears to have discharged 
the functions of its independent existence. Its agita- 
tions then drove into France its numerous exiles, with 
their arts and industry, and the republic sunk into insig- 
nificance. 

The reduction of Constantinople by the Turks put an 
end to the oriental commerce of Genoa*®, and Venice 
was left to enjoy this valuable commerce without a rival, 
until the circumnavigation of Africa proved as fatal to 
her prosperity, as the victory of the Turks had been to 
that of her rival. As the same causes, which had ren- 
dered this trade progressive in the preceding century, 
conthiUed to operate, the eastern commerce, thus en- 
igrbased by Venice, must have been very considerable, 
hpwever inferior to the traffic of more modern times. 
The augmentation of the supply of the precious metals, 
'bjf'v^ich the trade with India has been chiefly main- 
‘ Mh^V ^ppoars to have been furnished to the Venetians, 
ihf ‘ this eitension of their oriental commerce ", by the 

^ Andersonj vol. L p* 121. l^is^ubition; p« 1^9. 
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iqode, it was maiatained. Vienice ti;a4«d,!^(^ 

with.J[^dia, fcut with Egypt, or with Syria, for tha nor 
duct^9ns 4;>f India; and, as both these countries> fspe- 
ciaily iEgypt, the chief mart of Indian goods, were desti- 
tute of many of the accommodations supplied by . the 
industry of Europe, an opportunity was afforded of con- 
ducting much of the Indian trade by a barter of commo- 
diti^. A regular supply of the precious metals was at 
all times furnished by the mines of Germany, discovered 
soon after the middle of the tenth century ; the interme- 
diate commerce, maintained with Egypt and Syria, hin- 
dered the extension of that of India from too much 
draining Europe of the necessary medium of its commer- 
cial circulation. This indeed may be thought to have 
transferred the difficulty from the Venetians to those, 
with whom they immediately traded ; it must however, 
in so doing, have had the operation of exciting their 
industry to i procure from other regions that additional 
supply of the precious metals, which had become neces- 
sary in the extension of the commerce of India. 

It is interesting to observe how this considerable trade 
of the Venetians was gradually pressed and embarrassed 
by the encroachments of Turkey, as the time was ap- 
proaching, in which the commercial system of the world 
was to be changed, the ocean being opened to the enter- 
prise of man. The vicinity of the Turkish power began 
to be troublesome to the Venetians so early as in the year 
1419“, its conquests in Greece being then extended to 
the Adriatic, and consequently to the neighbourhood of 
some of the dependencies of Venice. When a period 
had been put to the Greek empire by the reduction of 
Constantinople, the Venetians were speedily stripped of 
^eir numerous possessions in the islands and the oon^- 


■ Aodtnon, voL i. p. 245, 
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wmi^^ Greece find eeifi^U^< to jiay 'fitf fittiiilfiltHfefite 
permiteion to natigete the Black Sea. ’ • ^ twetrty- 

yefipi after that event**, or ahobt ^fe’yeW'14?4, 
when Turks had become masters of the Cpith^y*and 
had finally driven the Genoese from the Blade Sea, thiy 
turned their arms against the Venetian territCries on thb 
eastern side of the Adriatic, and both at this thne, and 
in the year 1481, possessed themselves of several places 
in those provinces. Thus, while the Portuguese were 
pushing along the shore of the ocean their enterprises of 
discovery, which were begun in the year 1410, the 
Turits were repressing and reducing the great trading 
nation of the Mediterranean, taking from it, one after 
another, its transmarine dependencies, and obstructing 
in succession its several avenues of commerce. 

The trade of Venice however, though pressed by the 
Turks **, was notwithstanding in a state of very great 
prosperity a very short time before this important revo- 
lution was effected. As long as the Mediterranean was 
the grand scene of commercial industry, Venice was of 
all cities tlm most fortunately situated, placed aS it was 
in the centre of the trading world, the sea entering into 
its streets, and the rivers, which flow into that sea, 
affording channels for the easy distribution of its mer- 
chandise. Genoa having sunk into decay, Venice at 
this time possessed the whole trade of the east, which 
was then in some particulars even more extended than 
at present, spices being then more generally consumed, 
sugar being imported from Egypt*®, a part of which 


• however^ abo«t the yeat 1473^ aflw a contest twenty-fotir years. Nc* 
acquired Cyprus, vrhich they held with ^o|)ont also lielonged to the Venetians 
great advaiita^ about ninely-fife years, to a late period.— Pinkerton, vol i p* 466. 
^ey again obtained possession of the Anderson, vol. i. p. 274. 

Mores in the yeir 1687, bat lost it in ^ ^ Hist. d« la Ligue de Camb]^;^e 

year 1715. — Ibid., p, 274 — 278. Can* ii. p. 254, &c. ^ 

dia, or Crete, they held until the year * Ibid., p. 262, ' 

1670, when it was taken by the Ttuks. < 
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peatk asti pareieigitB 
BtoneB than exelniively oriental conunaditias^ Nor 
Hras’the wealth of Yenicse limited to that, whieh £>rei^ 
oommerpe might supply, The fertility of her temtary 
fumishod a auperfiuityf which was eagerly purchased % 
the inhabitants of the mountainous districts in her neighr 
bourhood : her abundant salt* works gave her a supply 
of a very necessary article, which her power converted 
into a monopoly^: and, though the manufacture of wool 
also flourished in Florence, and had been introduced 
into the Netherlands and other countries, yet, besides a 
considerable portion of this species of manufactures, 
those of a finer and richer description were still pwjit- 
liarly her own ; the manufacture of mirrors and other 
works of white glass, that of velvets and brocaded 
silks, and that of scarlet cloths, superior in their texture 
and their colour, existed only at Venice. Such were the 
resources of a traffic, which had drawn into Italy all the 
gold of Europe, and which enabled the Venetian repub- 
lic to expend in the memorable struggle of the league of 
Cambrai five millions of crowns of gold a sum esti- 
mated by the historian to have been equivalent to ten 
millions of Spanish pistoles in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. But it is a very curious fact, that 
all this commercial prosperity failed to generate a lite- 
rary spirit among the Venetians. The FlormUines were 

Venetians took poisetsion of commerce, and therefore never augmented 
the salt-works within their reach, as those the duties im|)osed oti merchandiser Ihdr 
ofCema; in the year 1381 they obliged msources for maintaining the war, as 
the king of Hungary to destroy those they have been detailed by cardinal ]^m« 
which he had in Croatia and Dalmatia, bo, consisted in the sale, of many offices, 
giving him as an indemnity an annual in loans voluntary or forcetl, and in de- 
pension of seven thousand crowns of ducting the greater part of the salaries 
gold ; and in the year 1403 they con- of all offices and employments. Of these 
strained the lord of Ferrara to discon- the loans were the principal, and the 
tinue the pre})aration of salt at Comma- public credit was supported by a £iuthllii| 
ehio. — Hist de la Ligue de Camhmy, payment of the interest, — Hist de h» 
tome ii. p. 267. de Caxnbray) tome ii. p. 271«i=- 

^The Venetians in file most ui^gent 273* ^ 

distresses ofthe republic always sespe^ted . * 





Ikenpy^Mnillst Jifsu^laisii^iaKlrartx^ ‘48Mlllte«ftgfl^ 
iai^3 s(i*f idcilmiQeree ^,‘l»eatise e^vraryi^ntellee^ua:! &culty 
-wdi< exdMT'td activity b-jr the restlesmces of a peptilar 
aiHl‘<(iflsettled(fcwenniient; bat Ibe Venetians, xmder the 
tmnk^d-dotnniation of a jealous ariEtix:ra(:^, Mrere 4all 
aitydst aftl their ihdnstry and oj^lence, Contented to seek 
a >treiding 'profit by publishing the works of others, but 
hot ‘themselves contributing to increase the stores of 
lit^tature ®®. Wealth may reward and encourage the 
efforts of genius, but political agitation furnishes its 
sirong excitement, 

in the year 1497 the Portuguese discovered that ma- 
ritime communication with India, which was sure to be 
destructive of the prosperity of Venice, by cutting off 
the toost valuable of its resources. The Venetian senate 
perceived the impending ruin, and prepared to avert it 
by the assistance of the sultan of Egypt; but in the 
year 1508 began the movements of the confederation 
formed at Cambrai, to humble the pride of the commer- 
cial republic, and precisely during the war of eight 
years, which was the result of that confederacy, the 
ellTorts of the Portuguese to acquire dominion in India 
wdffe crowned with success, and Venice was stripped of 
the cOtnmerce of the east. 

' Tho league of Cambrai has been already considered 
in*i*s relation to the political interests of Europe®*, as it 
fotitiedithe transition, by which the principles and habits 
of y, federative policy, which had been devised by Lo- 
r^o de’ 'Medici for the protection of Florence, were so 
et*tended as to comprehend within their operation all the 

■ liiff ■ 

ftjientin^ iti the year 1422, been the commercial honks, -which ti>ey 
{wirhase the ha4 «stablisht}d in almost all the trading 
dom^on of L^honiy entered into a par- cities of Europe. — Roscue's Life of Lo- 
ti^fiuioil ' of d^rative trade of Alex- renso de* Medici, vuL i. pp.^1 36; 1 37^ 

a^(ba. pnmpal 8o;urce8 of the ^ Ibid.; p. 124. 

rum of' W bidiered' to we ^ Chapter 1. of lihiB bobk. 
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tiMnee £OBside<^^ gOYennne&is of Euix^. Itrttow pra^ 
seitts'if6^1£:tO/!iM m ttnother view, as constitotiiig the 
crisis of; the repubhc, which had chiedy managed the 
comrneroe of the world nnder its earlier anraii^^miientSt 
dhahling it. for offering any effectual opposition to a 
change (ff those arrangements ruinous to its interests. 
We may justly admire an adaptation of the political 
agencies of this interesting period to the production of 
two results so different, as the extension of the newly 
invented system of a federative policy, and the season* 
able depression of a trading government, which would 
have obstructed the extension of the commercial arrange- 
ments of the world. Our admiration must be much in- 
creased, when we consider that these two results, so 
different in their natures, and so destitute of all direct 
connexion, appear however to have been combined as 
parts of one comprehensive plan of the moral government 
of the world. The federative system, which has been 
established in the more modern ages, was a combination, 
in which the influence of extended commerce and distant 
colonization was an important principle ; and therefore 
that other operation of the league of Cambrai, which 
facilitated the enterprises of the Portuguese, was condu- 
cive to the success of its primary agency, by which it 
propagated from the petty states of Italy to the larger 
governments of Europe the relations and combinations 
of a federative policy. The schemes of human policy^ 
like the little processes of human art, are adjusted to the 
attainment of some single purposes ; but the combina- 
tions of the divine governiflent, like the operations of the 
natural world, are comprehensive and various, and ma- 
nifest the greatness of the Being, by whom they are con- 
ducted. The same ethereal fire, which wings in the 
heavens the lightning and the storm, supplies on the 
earth the pervading principle of activity and life; the 
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#e^, ^hich at once separate, aod fet 
^yeral regipQS of the world, furnish bj their?erapora> 
^ns the , copious streams, which spread fertility and 
beauty over its surface » the same power, which retains 
in their places our own and the surrounding bodies, 
heaves the tides of the ocean, controls the planetary 
movements, brings back the wandering comet from his 
distance, and probably extends through all the splendid 
infinitude of creation, which confounds the gaze df the 
astronomer. 

To the war, which humbled and enfeebled Venice, 
must be added, as afterwards contributing to reduce the 
commerce of the Mediterranean, and to stimulate the 
formation of a new and more extended system of mari- 
time intercourse, the establishment of the piratical states 
of Barbary, those hordes of authorised banditti, whose 
.existence has disgraced the civilisation of modem times, 
but who have yet borne their unconscious part in the 
advancement of the general improvement. The origin 
of these states may be referred to the year 1499 in 
which the king of Spain drove into Africa many thou- 
sands of his Moorish subjects. Excited at once by ne- 
cessity and by reyenge, the exiled Moors were well dis- 
posed to practise piracy against the people, from whom 
they had been expelled ; the plunder of the riches of 
America, soon afterwards acquired by the Spaniards, 
rendered this practice particularly lucrative; and the 
wild habits of a piratical life, first contracted in these 
enterprises against the Christians of Spain, were after- 
wards indulged indiscriminately against all Christian 
imtions navigating the Mediterranean. A corsair sur- 

** In a Narrative of a Ten Years’ Re- Alj^iers j and that from them these kinj^- 
•idfflice at Tr^oii, lately published in doms spiting. — P. 5. But no authority 
London, it however stated, that about has been quoted for this statement, 
tha year, 14d0 three difierent bands of Robertson’s Charles V., voh iii, p. 

soldiers, under the protection of the Grand 97. Load. 1 774, 
iigtuor» ietile4 at Tripolq TtpiUj and 
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named Barbarossa from the colour of his heard, gave 
consistency and form to the principal of the piratical 
communities, which bade defiance to the order and in- 
dustty of mankind" Having been in the year 1516 
invit^ by a king of Algiers to give assistance in taking a 
fort, which the Spanish governors of Oran had built not 
far from his capital, he murdered the monarch and took 
possession of his kingdom. Barbarossa was two years 
afterwards defeated and slain by a force, which the em- 
peror Charles V. had despatched, to enable the governor 
of Oran to punish his devastations ; but his brother, 
favoured by the war, which occupied the states of Eu- 
rope, established the order of the government, extended 
his territory, and placing his dominions under the pro- 
tection of Turkey, received from the Grand Signior a 
body of Turkish soldiers sufficient for his security, and 
by the assistance of that power was enabled in the year 
1535 to possess himself of Tunis, the most flourishing 
kingdom at that time on the coast of Africa. The hostile 
positions of Turkey were thus extended from the Adriatic 
to the Strait of Gibraltar, everywhere presenting hostility 
to the Christians. 

The Turkish dominions pressed very closely on the 
Venetian republic, in that part of the frontier which bor- 
dered the Adriatic ; and, as Istria and Dalmatia were 
reduced to a state of extreme barbarism, it may be worthy 
of some attention to consider how it happened, that 
piratical states, much more formidable by their close 
vicinity, were not established in those provinces. A late 
traveller has remarked a* peculiarity in the population, 
which appeared to him to have been the cause, why nO 

•* Tlie other states are Tripoli on the mity suppressed the piracy of the lYipo- 
east, and Morocco on the west. The em- litans. Ihe harbours of Morocco ^ so 
peror Charles V. took Tripoli, and re- blocked up with sand, that It cep eo of 
signed it to the knights of Malta. These itself to bo a maritime or piratical pdratf 
soon lost the possession, but their proxi- — ^Pinkerton, vol. ii- 739, wc. 
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such communities had been formed there. He has in- 
formed us®*, that there are two classes of savage people 
ih Dalmatia, which have never had any intercourse ; and 
he has observed that it was fortunate for the Venetians, 
that a union of them had never been effected, as it would 
have constituted a more terrible nation of pirates in the 
Adriatic, than those of Algiers and Tripoli in the Medi- 
terranean. One of these tribes is composed of the origi- 
nal inhabitants, degraded into misery and savageness by 
the successive oppressions of the ancient and modern 
Italians, and of the Turks ; of the other, all which can 
now be collected is, that it was a distinct nation, forced 
into that country by some unknown political event. It 
seems to have been necessary that the frontier country, 
which lay between the Christian nations and the Turks, 
should be reduced to a deplorable state of barbarous 
weakness, that they might be placed at a distance suffi- 
cient for preventing perpetual interference ; but it is an 
extremely curious circumstance that the provinces lying 
near to the Venetians, should be inhabited by two dis- 
tinct nations of barbarians, which should mutually coun- 
teract and neutralise their* violence, and thus each hinder 
the other from being fatally mischievous to a commercial 
state, which was still important as an organ of the com- 
merce of the continent of Europe. 


** Travels in Istria and Dalmatia, by 
M. Cassas, part i. in Mod. and Contemp. 
Voyages, vol. i. Lond., 1805. The two 
tribeH are named Uscoqnes and Morla- 
chians. The appellation of the former is 
derived from scocoj signifying an emi- 
grant. Tlujy are composed of those, who 
by the tyranny of successive rulers have 
bWn forced to become fugitives, until they 
were so numerous as to constitute a dis- 
tinct class bf people, sufficiently powerful 
to t>venge themselves on their tyrants the 
Turks. Some have supposed that the 
Morlachians were originally natives of 
AlbanUi) tind, odious to the Usco- 
ques, because the Albanians had been 
their greatest enemies^ while otliers attri** 


bute the enmity of the Uscoqnes to their 
desire of engrossing all spoil From their 
dialect they seem to be more nearly allied 
to the Bulgarians than to the Albanians ; 
and a district of Croatia, which borders 
the southern part of the Gulf of Venice, 
b|gtweeii Istria and Dalmatia, bears the 
name of Morlachia. The Morlachians 
are dispersed generally throughout Dal- 
matia, but are found principally on the 
mountains in the interior of that country. 
In the other provinces of the western em- 
pire the barbarians appear to have united 
with the original inhabitants in forming 
new nations ^ but in Dalmntia the barba- 
rian invaders ww probqbly tob bar- 
bar0us« 
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A political writer of some eminence has intimated®®, 
that he was iiot a little inclined to assent to an opinion, 
that -the discovery of America would have been more 
beneficial to Europe, if it had been deferred to a later 
period. The new objects of industry would then, he was 
disposed to think, have presented themselves in their 
natural order, when the domestic resources of Europe 
had been improved to their greatest perfection ; and that 
kind of revolution, which has been a consequence of the 
inversion of this natural order, would have been pre- 
cluded. This very writer has indeed maintained, that 
this great event, even as it happened, was highly bene- 
ficial to the social existence, and contributed in a very 
important degree to the improvement and welfare of 
Europe. His doubt is only whether these interests might 
not have been more effectually benefited by a delay of 
the discovery. 

It is however to be observed that Robertson has 
adopted from Raynal a remark, from which it may be 
inferred that the discovery of America could not have 
been usefully delayed. It is, say these writers®’, to the 
discovery of the passage to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope, and to the vigour and success, with which the 
Portuguese prosecuted their conquests, and established 
their dominion in that country, that Europe has been 
indebted for her preservation from the most illiberal and 
humiliating servitude, that ever oppressed polished na- 
tions. The Turkish power had gradually pressed upon 
the nations of Europe, and within a few years after the 
circumnavigation of Africa was established in Egypt and 
Syria, interposing itself between those nations and the 
commerce of the east. The monarchs too, who in this 

^ Gentz outhe State of Kurope before ^ Disquis, coaceming Indis^ p. 

and after the French Revolution^ p. 367, &c. 

Und, 1303. 
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peviod governed the empire of the Turks, were leeger to 
avail themselves of the advantages of this position to 
depress and ruin their adversaries, and well qualified to 
cjtert powerful efforts for the attainment of their object. 
If then this government had been permitted to hold an 
exclusive possession of the trade of India, and to acquire 
such a naval power, as the possession of that trade could 
not fail to create and support, Europe must have sunk 
beneath its baleful ascendency, and its civilisation and 
improvement must have been suppressed and destroyed. 
But if the naval communication with India was thus 
critically necessary to the interests of Europe, the dis- 
covery of America could not have been delayed without 
detriment to those interests, since the precious metals of 
the new world had then become necessary to the com- 
merce of the old, so that the discovery of De Gama must 
have been of much less value without that of Columbus, 
indeed the discovery of America could scarcely be con- 
sidered as an unconnected event, depending on the enter- 
prise of any individual, Brazil having been accidentally 
discovered by the Portuguese in sailing to India, only 
eight years after the first discovery of Columbus, and 
but four after he had first visited the American con- 
tinent. 

It may however well be questioned, whether that was 
indeed the natural order of events, for which this writer 
would wish that the discovery of America had been post- 
poned. In all countries®® manufactures and. foreign 
oommeree have been anticipated, and have ccmtributed 
to augment agricultural labour, instead of deriving their 
origin from the highly-improved state of rural industry, 
and the consequent superabundance of rude produce. 
That should be considered as the natural order of events. 


Sipnghaiii'ilBgaii/ into the Colonial Foliqr of the European Pewora, vol. i. xfc' N4: 
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in W'hkL il Appears from experi^oe that man by the law 
of his nature is determined to act^ not that, according to 
which we may theoretically suppose, that they should be 
produced ; and the full maturity of domestic industry 
should therefore be sought as a consequence of the estab* 
lishment of the colonial system, uniting under the same 
government countries differing in climate and commodi- 
ties, and thus providing an opportunity of an interchange, 
rather than expected as the natural and most usefol pre- 
paration for a regular and gradual expansion of the 
energies of commerce. The manufacturing industry of 
Europe had at this time attained to a considerable degree 
of prosperity. It had spread from Italy, its original 
country, to the Netherlands, attracted by the demands of 
France ; and from the Netherlands it had again been ex- 
tended to England, whither it was drawn by the posses- 
sion of the raw material of the great manufacture of wbol, 
which had been chiefly furnished by this country. Butin 
this condition it might long have remained, if a cheaper 
supply of the luxuries of India had not stimulated the 
people of Europe to provide a still greater quantity of 
manufactured goods, that they might be more generally 
enabled to procure them, and if these goods had not 
found in America a new market, in which the precious 
metals might be obtained to effect the purchases of the 
east, as well as to manage the domestic operations of the 
augmented commerce of Europe. 

, The adaptation of Portugal to the function of effecting 
the first establishment of >Europeans in Hindostan may 
appear from these considerations ; that the strei^h of 
the Mohammedan establishments existing in that couBtiy 
required, that the first enterprises of Europeans should 
be undertaken by a people rather military than commer- 
cial, and that, as a military people could not be well 
qu^ifi^ to improve its eonqueats to eommerdai^par^ 
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pei^ it w|i8 expedient that this people shouM n^^ be 
twy powerful, so that it might sditerwards without much 
diffio«^ty be stripped of its acquisitions by another itation 
more commercial than military. Poitu^ accordiugly 
had in the long wars of Spain been raidered, not only 
military, but specially and enthusiastically hostile to the 
Mohammedans, while its situation adjacent to the Atlan- 
tic naturally disposed its people to engage in maritime 
adventure, though, on account of their military character, 
to but an inconsiderable degree in the pursuits of com- 
merce. Its secondary importance on the other hand, as 
it was afterwards brought under the temporary ascen- 
dency of Spain in the union of the two governmmits, 
afforded to the Dutch republic a favourable opportunity, 
for converting the conquests of Portugal into establish- 
ments more properly commercial. 

The case of the American acquisitions of Spain was 
in every respect diflferent from that of the Indian acquisi- 
tions of Portugal. No formidable resistance was to be 
encountered, nor was any lucrative commerce to be 
established. The imperfectly civilised tribes of Mexico 
and Peru could require no enthusiastic exertion of 
valpur, for effecting the conquest of extensive regions, 
nor could they furnish commodities for any considerable 
trade. The object to be attained in this case was the 
direct revenue, which might be procured from mines 
in the possession of an unimproved and weak people. 
That the supply of the precious metals, thus procured, 
might be generally distributed over Europe, it was 
obviously advantageous, that it should be primarily 
furnished to a people comparatively destitute of manu- 
&Cturing industry. Spain, since the subjugation, and 
more especially after the expulsion of the Moors had 

*' ^paia kmrem, ^ ewa in tlie vear tat wUch n nb»W fusaga thfough 
amaaiii«cture4>fwooUeiicfotbj France wee ttipulaied 1b tie 
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lost her inanulactures, and was accordh|^yK|>ise|)iaie4.<tQ 
become ’SnCh bb orgaa of the geneisal systeioti'-. . That 
country was also <}ualified for the fuxtetion by itsitaiai^- 
tude and strength ; for, diough no . ^rery pawerful e&mt 
was necessary for achieving its American conquests, ;yet 
a people of primary importance in the European system 
was necessary for the pr^ervation of acquisitums iso 
attractive to the avidity of the rest. The function was 
not of a nature so temporary as that of Portugal, and 
was therefore to be discharged by a state, the magnitude 
and strength of which gave it a principal importance in 
the general system. 

The appropriation of a portion of southern America 
to the Portuguese, in the casual discovery and possession 
of Brazil, appears to have enabled them, by its-supplies 
of treasure, to maintain their trade with lndia/.asdoag 
as they retained settlements in that country; to have 
afterwards given them strength to support the indepen- 
dence, which they resumed under the family of -firar 
ganza, after the dissolution of the union with Spain ; 
and finally to have furnished an asylum for their govern- 
ment, when the power and violence of France should 
have overrun the peninsula, and the British empire 
should take its place in fighting the battles of Europe. 

By the treaty of Noyon, concluded in the year 1516 
between France, Spain, and the empire, the war was 
terminated, which had arisen from the league finsned 
at Cambrai for the reduction of Venice. The r^ublic’*’ 
recovered by that treaty •all her possessions on the: nmin- 
land of Italy, except some towns of little importance 'in 
Romagna, and some ports in the Neapolitan tetvitoiy, 
which she had held in pledge; but the war nf the 

Madrid, concluded by Charles V. with Hist des R4pub. Italicnnes par Sis* 

Friupsln then hbpikiaaeri--Aiideison^ mondi, tome 3civ.pp«41S> 419a 
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league of Cambrai had nevertheless exhausted her 
actual resources, and destroyed much of the means, by 
which these might have been repaired. The manufac- 
turing establishments formed within her own territory 
bad been almost ruined by the war ; Julius II. had 
foreed the Venetian merchants to share with the direc- 
tors of his own salt-works erected at Cervia, the mono- 
poly of salt, which they had long enjoyed throughout 
Italy ; and the conquest of Egypt, just then effected by 
the Turks, cut them off from their commercial intercourse 
with that country, which had been the most consider- 
able source of their opulence. Venice continued to be ■ 
the centre of the interior commerce of Europe ; but it 
was from this time rather the general bank for managing 
pecuniary negotiations, than the emporium for the trans- 
actions of trade. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Of the history of learning, from the commencement of the fourteenth 
century to that of the papacy of Leo X,, in the yea,r 1513. 


Dante began his Divina Commedia, in the year 1301, — Petrarca bom, 1304, — Boc- 
. cacio, the father of Italian prose, born, 1313. — Greek literature revived ia Italy, 
and Italian literature neglected, in the £fteeuth century. — IteHan literature recovered, 
by Lorenzo de Medici. — French poetry fallen into decay, 1310. — Chaucer, the first 
English poet, bom beibre the middle of the fourteenth century. — English poetry 
neglected after him. — Dunbar, a Scottish poet, born, 1465. — ^The philosophy of 
Plato, introduced with Greek literature, was formally revived in Italy about the 
middle of the fifteenth century by Cosmo de Medici. 


In the commencement of the fourteenth century the 
vernacular poetry of Europe had acquired a distinct 
character, and a very general celebrity. The similarity 
of the languages, which prevailed in the southern pro- 
vinces of France and in Italy, and the frequent com- 
munication between these countries, had introduced 
among the Italians the poetry of Provence; and so 
favourably was it received in their numerous courts, 
and so eagerly was it imitated by native writers, that 
Tiraboschi begins his history of the poetry of Italy in 
the fourteenth century with remarking, that it was then 
scarcely possible to acquire the character of a learned 
man, without giving attention to the art of poetical com- 
position. The poets of Italy® began soon after the 
middle of the twelfth century to compose poetry in the 
language of Provence, and continued the practice 
through the greater part of the thirteenth, though the 
Sicilians had already presented to the Italians the ex- 

^ Storia della Poesia Ital, tomo ii. pp, 4, 5. Lond.i 1803. * llHd., p« 15, • 
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imitating those of Provence in the language of 
thj^lr D\ra country. The example of the Sicilians was 
I^owever ait length imitated ; the language of Italy by 
degrees pfev^led over the kindred dialect of the neigh- 
bouiihg country * ; and the reign of Charles, the first 
of the French monarchs of Naples and Sicily, which was 
begun in the year 1266 , has been marked as the epoch 
of the neglect of the Provencal poetry in the Italian 
peninsula. 

But, whatever rude attempts may have been previ- 
ously made, Dante ^ who commenced his celebrated 
poem * in the very beginning of the fourteenth century, 
is universally regarded as the true father of Italian 
poetry. This eminent writer® was well acquainted 
with all the learning of his age, being a distinguished 
philosopher and theologian ; and he has accordingly 
introduced into his Divine Comedy a great variety of 
leaimed disquisitions. His display of learning may in 
our judgment detract from the merit of his poetry, but 
in his time it acquired for him the admiration of 
scholars, and probably, more than the charms of his 
verse, procured for him the extraordinary honour of 
having professorships established in the several univer- 
sities of Italy, for the exposition of his great work. To 
us he is interesting only as a poet ; and, that we may 
form a just conception of the transcendent merit, which 
he possessed in this character, the historian of Italian 

* Storia dalla Foesia tomo ii. p. ^ In a prose ivork, to which he has 

3T • given the name Convivio or Convitoy he 

* naine of the port was properly has strongly expressed the delight, which 
Durante, of which Dante waa a diminu- he experienced in the acquisition of learn- 

appelklion, given in intocy^^Gin- ing. * Happy/ says he, ^ are the few, 
gueni, tomei. p. 438. * who sit at tlie table, where men are 

4 ^Sevrti ditntiM ^ the Divkie Comedy < nourished with the bread of angels, and 
were composed in Florence before his * unfortunate are they, who have a com- 
exile, which occiiTFe^ in the year 1301 ^ * mon nutriment with brutes.’ 

the remikdrt in Ins wanderings^lbid. h. 470. 
pp. 450, 481, 482* 
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poetry ’ desires us to consider, what was condition 
just before this master composed a poem, which h^ 
commanded the admiration of all succeeding ages. An 
assemblage of rhymes, says he, feebly expressing frigid 
sentiments of love or morality, was all which Italy could 
boast, before he tried the powers of his genius. He 
first knew how to animate the language and the senti- 
ment of poetical composition. His perfections it is to 
this’ day difiicult to imitate, while his deficiencies are 
imputable rather to the age in which he lived, than to 
himself. 

At once ardent, melancholy, and abstracted, Dante 
appears to have been formed by nature to rule with an 
overbearing sway the imaginations and the feelings of 
his species, and to make an impression on their senti- 
ments and language, which should endure for ages. 
Nor did he content himself with proceeding in the path, 
which had been already opened for him by those, who 
had begun to write in the dialect of his country. He 
imitated their example, and availed himself of their 
assistance ; but he sought a nobler instrument, and con- 
ceived a higher strain of genius ; and in creating the 
modern poetry he may be said to have also created the 
modern language of Italy. 

A few thoughts® turned into a thousand different 
forms, low and vulgar expressions, a tiresome monotony 
and prolixity, harshness of versification, and ill-adapted 
rhymes, are, according to Tiraboschi, the prevaiKng 
characters of the Proven§al poetry. Formed without 
the aid of the classic productions of antiquity, it derived 
no beauties from a chaste representation of natural sen- 
timent ; and, being the creature of the feudal courts of 
the French provinces, it was equally removed from die 

* Ibid., tome ip. 3^. . ' 


T Storis ddla Poesie Ital., tome U. pp. 37, 39. 
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poaf4mplatnla- the geauwe objects of aaturCi Nor 
eoald (he language prove superior to the thoug^ts^ 
vhdch it commuBioat^, and the graces of expression 
were almost unknown. From such a source however 
it was necessary that the vernacular poetry of modern 
Europe Should take its origin. If the writers of that 
time had studied and admired the classics of antiquity, 
they would have shrunk with disdain from the ruda 
dialect of their contemporaries ; if they had not lived 
in the artificial society of courts, diey must have been 
unqualified to bestow upon its rudeness the first polish, 
which it received. It was necessary however that 
another source should afterwards unite its stream with 
that, which flowed from the Provencal fountain, before 
the full current of poetry could be poured over Italy. 
The study of the ancient models of composition, which 
would have suppressed the first tendency towards 
forming a vernacular literature, aflbrded it most valuable 
assistance, when it had been so far indulged as to 
micourage a hope, that poetical expression might be 
attained in modem language. 

Dante ® has declared, that Virgil was his master and 
his model, and that he had learned from this great 
ancient the style, which had procured him honour. 
Snch indeed was his admiration of classical literature, 
that he began to compose his celebrated work in the 
language of Virgil, though be soon discontinued his 
Latin composition, probably because his work would 
not be generally intelligible. But, though he manifested 
this profound deference for the poetic authority of the 
Latin bard, it must not be supposed that he did not also 
receive some assistance from the troubadQUrs^ besides 


° In ihe speech, with which the poet 
addretiiieB when he meets l^im ia 
tlie infernal regions, he says, 


Tu se io mio maestro, e’l mio autore : 
Tu se solo eolai, da cu* io tolsi 
Lo hello stile, che m*a fatto onote. 





t]»<e mere ekample of vei’Bacuiar compositiiMti Some of 
these he has honoured ’with warm eulogies id his great 
poem ) in his> tract d& tuigari ele^entid he has rejwe- 
sented Thiebault king of Nararre as a model for poets ; 
and in two remarkable instances he exercised his geniiK 
in composing in the language of Provence. The lan- 
guage of modem Italy he formed for himself. Though 
it had begun to receive a distinct character about a 
century before the time of Dante, it was still so rude 
and unfashioned, that he saw reason for rejecting “ all 
the existing dialects, as unfit to be the standard of ver- 
nacular expression, and to acknowledge only an ideal 
form, composed of all which was common to each sepa- 
rate mode of speech, and separated from all their pecu- 
liarities. Such was his confidence in the result of this 
modification of the language that he distinctly pre- 
dicted the ascendency, which it would speedily attain, 
describing it as a new sun, which should soon appear 
above the horizon, and give light to those, on whom the 
light of ancient latinity no longer shone. 

The circumstances of the life of this great poet were 
all such, as favoured the development of his peculiar 
genius. Like the poets, who had preceded him, amd like 
Petrarca, who followed him, his muse was fostered by 
love ; but the love of Dante was his own, distinct and 
appropriate. It was not, like those of his predecessors 
in Italimi poetry a vapid refinement of imagined pas- 
sion, destitute of the truth of natural feeling ; not, like 
that of the troubadours, their models, a display of the 
sentiments of a commoaplace, and often of a licentious 
gallantry ; nor yet, like that of Petrarca, an almost Pla- 

The Tuscans eten then pretended compliment to the poet Guido Guinisseiy, 
to a superior purity of langua};^ ; but one of the best of the thirteenth century* 
Dante reproached tliem with modes of — Giii^uen^, tome i. pp. 477, 478. 
expression tiase and coiTupted as their Ibid^ p. 474» 

morals. The dialect of Boloj^na he was Ibid., p, 435. 

dis^tosed to prefer to rest, perhaps in 
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tonic admiration of an unattainable, but a real and living 
object. At the early age of nine years*® he conceived 
for his beloved Beatrice an attachment, which was 
strengthened in his progress towards manhood; when 
both had arrived at maturity, she was tom from his hopes 
by death, and a passion so long eherished was spiritual- 
ized by a calamity, which in his mind invested its object 
with a saintly character ; and, though he sought consola- 
tion in another engagement, his actual experience of a 
conjugal life served but to give a strong relief to the 
ideal forms of happiness, which he had pictured in his 
imagination round the fair vision of his Beatrice. While 
the kindly affection of his nature was thus excited and 
elevated, his irritability was exasperated by the disasters 
of his fortune. Banished from his country for having 
endeavoured to rescue it from the dominion of a foreign 
master**, he ate in exile with a haughty indignation** 
the bitter bread of dependence, and composed his cele- 
brated poem in such a restless change of residence, that 
almost as many cities claimed the honour of its nativity *®, 
as among the ancient Greeks pretended to have given 
birth to the author of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

Soon after the death of Beatrice*’ Dante composed a 
sort of romance named Vita Nnom, in which he re- 
counted all the circumstances of their affection ; but feel- 
ing that this was not a monument worthy of the memory 
of her, whom he had so loved, he concluded it with say- 


6mguen6, tome i. p. 440. 

.Charles of Valois, %vhom pope Boni- 
Hftce VIII. had invited into Italy, that he 
mij^ht drive from Sicily the youne Fre* 
dene of Aragon, who had been chosen 
lung the Sicilians in opposition to 
Charles II. of Nai)le8. — Ibid., pp. 444— 
446. 

In the Divine Comedy his ancestor 
ilms predicts the sufiering of the poet : 

Tu proyerai si come eadi gale 


Lo pane altrni, e com' d dnio calle 
Lo scendere e'l salir per I'altrui scale. 

Florence claims to have been the 
place, in which the first s^en cantos were 
composed; Verona advances a similar 
pretenstem in regard to the greater part 
of the poem ; Oubbio proves a title to 
some portion ; others assign, as the birth- 
place of the Divine Comedy, the city of 
Udina, a castle in Friuli, or Raveima.«-« 
Ginguen6| tome i.p, 450. 

*rm,p.466. 
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iiig tW, if he should live a few years, he would say of 
hey such things, as had never been said of woman. In 
the Divine Comedy he fulfilled this promise. Confpunded 
with a personification of theology, the idol of his early 
love succeeds as his guide through the regions of puri- 
fication and of happiness, when the pagan poet, whom 
he admired and imitated, had conducted him through the 
tortures of the damned. His poem at the same time was 
the repository of all his learning, and the record of all 
his resentments. Displaying the abundance of that scho- 
lastic learning, which was then considered as compre- 
hending all human wisdom, exhibiting with the keenest 
sarcasm the men, who had recently moved on the stage 
of political life‘*, and delighting the imagination with 
all the beauties of picturesque description, and with the 
charms of that moral sensibility, which by a sympathetic 
influence awakens all the kindly and virtuous affections 
of our nature, it addressed itself with resistless power 
to all, because all could be gratified either with learning, 
with invective, with natural imagery, or with moral sen- 
timent. The Divine Comedy was not thus denominated 
as a dramatic composition, but probably'® because it was 
designed to be composed in that middle style of writing, 
which the poet himself considered as suitable to this 
species of the drama, being intermediate between the 
tragic, or sublime style, and the elegiac, or plaintive. It 
is not indeed accommodated to any of the regular forms 
of composition, but appears to have been the almost un- 
studied expression of a mind stored with all the learning 
of the time, acutely sensible of injury, proudly disdainful 
of insult, animated with the most vivid conceptions of 

Seinng oathe feeling of claimed a plenary remission of sin to all, 

his contemporaries, he &ed as the time who should penorm a nilgnmage to 
of his vision the last year of the thirteentli Kome.<>-Bdinb. Rev., No. he. 
century, in which the pontiff had pro* Gixiguea^} tomei p* dd^notot 

VOL. II. 2 I 
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every surrounding object, and elevated by a passion puri- 
fied from every grosser sentiment. 

This great poem was scarcely given to the world**, 
when it became an object of general attention and admi- 
ration throughout Italy. Not only were copies imme- 
diately multiplied without number, but many persons in 
the very same age hastened to explain its obscurities by 
commentaries, and public lectureships were established 
for expounding it, first in Florence, and afterwards in 
other towns of Italy. The philosophy and theology, 
with which this work abounded, probably recommended 
it to its academic honours ; but its gloomy and satiric 
character seems to have been the principal cause of its 
immediate and universal popularity. Harassed as the 
people of Italy had been by domestic wars; and agitated 
as they still were by the violence of political party, they 
were most deeply interested by a poem, which, profess- 
ing to reveaP* the secrets of the unseen world, exhibited 
sarcastic delineations of all the distinguished persons 
recently deceased. Perhaps it would not be possible to 
conceive a species of composition better fitted to arrest 
and engage the general attention in such circumstances, 
and consequently to impress the minds of the people of 
Italy with a deep conviction of the resources of their 
language. 

Florence, which had given birth to Dante, was also 
the residence of the parents of Petrarca, though he was 
born at Arezzo, and passed much of his life at Avignon, 
or in its vicinity. This father of the lyric poetry of 

Siona della Poesia ltal.| toinQii.pp. conjectures, which would degrade his 
38, 39, 46 — 49. genius, and to have tnily described him 

The question of the originality of as influenced in the structure of the Di- 
Dante, in the composition of his celebrated vine Comedy ouly by the prevailing spirit 
has been well considered in the of his age, from which he adopted a 
sixtie^ number of the Edinburgh Re- visionaijr mythologj^, as the maddneiy of 
view. The writer of that essav appears his pootical eoncej^im. 
to have with good reason refeetea the 
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modeni^ltaly was born in the year 1304, seventy-nine 
years later than his great precursor. At this distance of 
time it was desirable that another poet should succeed, 
who should give more attention to the polish of language, 
than' had been suitable either to the earlier period, or to 
the severer genius, of Dante. Writing almost in the 
commencement of his language, to which indeed he first 
gave a form qualifying it for the purposes of composition, 
the original bard was necessitated to employ many modes 
of expression, which the taste of his successor found rea- 
son for rejecting ; and, filled with strong and bold con- 
ceptions, which he was eager to communicate, he sought 
for a compression of diction, which might forcibly, 
because briefly, convey them to his readers, not for the 
more diffuse elegance of phrase, which might better 
ornament the amatory lays of his successor. The style 
of Dante was appropriate to his subject ; and, though it 
must have served to give energy to the newly-formed 
language, must have been too grave, and too sententious, 
to supply a standard for that of the general poetry of 
Italy. This was better furnished by Petrarca, whose 
poetry however might have given a character of too 
much feebleness, if the very different style of the 
Divine Comedy had not previously infused into the lan- 
guage much of the power of its author. How much 
better indeed the later was accommodated to general 
imitation, than the earlier poet, appears plainly from the 
result. Petrarca has been followed by a crowd of lyric 
poets, while Dante has had no imitator. 

^ PicusofMirandula observed of these the sublimest and most dignified kind^ 
two poets, * that respectable critics of that, and which naturally led to the introdtio- 
or tho preceding age, remark in Petrarch a tion of the noblest thoughts uttered by St* 
defect in matter and thought, in Dante Augustin, Aquinas, and other similar 
fm, imperfection of language. The former, authors, in whose writings he was deeply 
frequently introducing into his ^loems conversant, is yet frequently harsh and 
sentiments of common and trivial orij^in, dissonant in his language, and betrays 
possessed nevertheless the art of adorning much of the rusticity of a less polished 
them with all the glow and colouring of age.’ — GresweU’s Mem. of Angelus Poli- 
words. Dante, engaged on subjects of tianus, &c., p. 184. Manchester, 1805. 
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The literary importance of the character o^ Petrarca 
teust however by no means be conceived to be limited to 
the fame, which he acquired by his Italian poetry, 
though on this part of his writings*® the reputation, which 
he has obtained as a poet with succeeding ages, has been 
wholly established. Among the foremost*^ in urging the 
study of the Greek language in Italy, and the first*®, who 
engaged in a search for the forgotten classics with* the 
ardour of passion, he was at once a philosopher, histo- 
rian, orator, poet, and critic. He not only cultivated 
every kind of learning, but was active in procuring for 
it the protection of the princes of his age, and exciting 
by a very extended correspondence a general love of 
letters throughout France and Italy. Nor was he in this 
respect a mere scholar, implicitly receiving all the opi- 
nions consecrated by authority, but he was especially 
zealous in combating the errors of the misguided philo- 
sophy of his age, alchemy, astrology, and an excessive 
veneration for Aristotle. Possessing these other claims 
on the attention of mankind, he must, even if he had 
never been a poet, have been respected as one of the most 
distinguished men of his country, and particularly as the 
great restorer of Italian learning. 

The passion, which Petrarca cherished during twenty 

» This was a very smaU portion of of the philosopher in reprd to Ihe unbn 
his works, those composed in the Latin of souls, and the pasaon of love. We 
lanffuaee fillinc twelve hundred pages, find him however in the year la- 
while about eighty comprehended all menting, that he could not comprehen 
whichhe wroteintbe Italian.— Ginguen6, the poetry of Homer without assistoce. 
tome ii. p. 444. —Mem. pour la Vie de P6trarque, tome 

** In the year 1342 he began to learn iii* PP» 346, 347 . yiot n 

the Greek language at Avignon, availing Ginguen6, tome ii. p. 4.55. Une 

himself of the arrival of a Calabrian classical work he possessed, which has 
named Barlaara, who had passed the been lost to later ages, me treatise on 
greater part of his life in Greece, and had glory by Cicero, lent by Petrarca to an 
h^n deputed by the pope, professedly to old grammarian, and never recovered.— 
negotiate a union of the Greek and Latin Ibid., p. 437. His success in extending 
churches, but really to solicit succours the spirit of research was facilitated by 
against the Turks. The dialogues of his incessant travelling, itself perhaps a 
Plato were the principal subject of the result of the inquietude 
lessons of this teaclier, and the Italian passion for Laura. — ^Ibid., p. 370. 

poet was delighted with the refinements 
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y^rs for Laura, is a remarkable example of tl^e indorace 
of personal and contingent causes on the cliauges qf 
society. That a poet should have conceived an amorous 
passion, and should have exercised his genius in endea- 
vouring to win the affections of the object of his admira- 
tion, are not extraordinary events ; but these would not 
of themselves have formed the peculiar poetry of Petrarca. 
For this it was required that the object of passion should 
be, not indeed insensible to admiration, but incapable of 
yielding to the seduction of irregular desire, and yet be 
placed beyond the reach of legitimate addresses. If 
Laura had been indifferent to the tenderness of her lover, 
his passion must have expired for want of encourage- 
ment ; if she could have ceased to be virtuous, his poetry 
must have resembled the sepsual strains of the ancient 
bards of Greece and Italy ; if she had been unmarried, 
and attainable by an honourable union, the completion 
of his wishes must have terminated those anxieties and 
agitations, which formed the subject and the character of 
his verse. Laura was none of these, and therefore Pe- 
trarca continued to pour forth the complaints of his love, 
tender and passionate, but so purified from the grossness 
of an ordinary affection, that even in his life-time®® it was 
considered by some persons as purely spiritual, and by 
others as only an allegorical representation of his 
devoted attachment to wisdom. The love of Petrarca 
however, though refined to the utmost purity of sexual 
passion, was still a real affection for a living object®^, and 
was in this respect dist^guished from the tender recol- 
lection of Dante, which had acquired from the death of 

^ Storia della Poesia Ital., tomo ii. pp. gard to some pleasantries of his fnend 
76, 77. the bishop of Lombes, who had told him 

^ This he has distinctly stated in his that his Laura was but a phantom of his 
Dialogues with Augustine. — M5m, pour imagination, created to furnish a subject 
,1a Vie deP^trarque, tome ii. p. 119. The for his muse, and to procure reputation 
doubt appears to Wve been occasioned by for himselC-x^Ibid., p. 285* 
a misconception of some Italians^ in re- 
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its object the solemnity of a religious sentiment. The 
Italian poetry of Petrarca indeed owes its very existence, 
and not merely its peculiar character, to his love of 
Laura, for while he hoped for fame from his Latin com- 
positions®, he adopted in his amatory verses the modem 
language of his country, as being intelligible to that living 
world, in which he wished the praises of his Laura to be 
known. He was accordingly surprised at the reputation, 
which his Italian poetry had acquired for him ; and he 
would be yet more astonished if he could now be apprised 
that, while his Latin poetry is read only by the inquisi- 
tive antiquary, he has been, for those compositions, of 
which he always spoke as of the follies of his youth, 
respected by posterity as almost the creator of the lyric 
poetry of modern ages”. 

The circumstances of Petrarca’s coronation illustrate 
the importance of the southern sovereignty of Italy to 
the encouragement of learning. When he had on the 
same day received from the senate of Rome, and from 
the university of Paris, offers of that honour, for which 
he had long and earnestly panted, he resolved that, in 
accepting the former of these offers, he would be in- 
debted for the laurel crown to the judgment only of 
Robert king of Naples. To the judgment of this prince 
he accordingly submitted his pretensions, and, when he 
had during three days undergone an examination in all 
the subjects of literature, history, and philosophy, in all 
which he was admitted to be qualified for receiving the 


^ Of his Italian compositioDS he says 
himself that, if he could have foreseen 
their success, he would have augmented 
their nuntber, and have bestowed mure 
labour on their style ; but that, since the 
death of her, who was their subject, he 
was no longer able to supply their defici- 
encies. — Ginguen^, tome ii. p. 560. 

** The invention of file tanzonif or mo- 
dem odes, hfiongs to the troubadourtj 


and this species of composition had also 
been practisetl by other Italians before 
Petrarca ; but ne rendered them more 
perfect, and combined in his own produc- 
tions the various qualities of poetry, 
which had separately distinguished those 
of preceding writers, uniting with the gra- 
vity of Dante the refinemeut of Guido 
Candcanti, and the dignity of Cino da 
Fiideiav^tdd*, p. 561. 
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proposed distinction, he proceeded to Rome, and was 
crown^ in the capital. These laureate distinctions 
however seem to have been subject to a fatal influence 
even from their origin. Petrarca was esteemed by the 
royal critic for his Latin poem of Africa, which since has 
been neglected and forgotten ; and posterity have 
crowned him with their applause for his Italian compo* 
sitions, which appear to have been on that occasion 
wholly disregarded. 

As the exile and vagrancy of Dante had inflamed the 
satiric spirit of his genius, so probably did the voluntary 
removal of Petrarca from Italy to Avignon prove favour- 
able to the amorous effusions of his very different muse. 
The greater part of his life he passed near that region of 
France, in which the Provencal poetry, the language of 
love, had long been cultivated ; and, however unworthy 
the troubadours may be deemed of being considered as 
his instructors, yet he appears to have been by this cir- 
cumstance disposed to give more attention to their pro- 
ductions, and to improve their rude and imperfect essays 
into the construction of the lyric poetry of Italy®*. 

The last of the distinguished triumvirate of Italian 
literature was Boccacio, who was born in the year 1313, 
nine years after that which had given Petrarca to the 
world. Like his two eminent predecessors, he originally 
proposed the pure writers of antiquity as the models of 
his imitation ; and it was a view of the tomb of Vii^il, 
which first kindled his poetic ardour But, though his 
studies were as classical^ and as comprehensive, those 
of his friend Petrarca, and his works in verse equally as 
in prose, in the Latin equally as in the Italian language, 
are very numerous, his fame is founded on a collection 
of novels named the Decamerone ; and it is as the father 

^ M4m. pout la Via da P^tratqiie, iome I p. 154. 

^ Storia della Poesia ltal| tomo ii* 
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^ ^'piose: composition of tlie modern kngange of Jii* 
country, ^ai ' he is here entitled to crmsideratioDi. His 
poetical pursuits indeed he himself abandoned; when he 
saw the productions of Petrarca, despairing of contesting 
with &is writer the claim of pre-eminence It has ae» 
cordingly been observed by Tiraboschi, that Italian prose 
is as much indebted to Boccacio, as Italian poetry to 
Petrarca®*; and the Italians still consider theDeceme- 
rone as the best prose composition in their language, its 
author having thus at once carried this species of com- 
position to its perfection **. 

A curious scale may be remarked in the amorous 
affections of the triumvirate, who have been the authors 
of the refinement of the modern language of Italy, end- 
ing in its lowest graduation, as might be expected, with 
the author of its prose. All were powerfully influenced 
by the passion of love, but each in circumstances distinct 
and peculiar. The vehement and gloomy mind of 
Dante was elevated to a religious solemnity by the early 
death of one, whom he had loved from the simple purity 
of a childish attachment ; the impassioned tenderness of 
Petrarca was refined into an almost Platonic affection by 
a protracted admiration of a living, but unattainable 
object ; Boccacio, the offspring of an irregular amour, 
appears to have been engaged only in licentious attach- 
ments, which have communicated to his tales a character 
of impurity, offensive even to his own more serious feel- 
ings in his later years. The Divine Comedy attracted 
the attention of the public by the united influence of 
political sarcasm, of grand conception, and of pathetic 
sentiment, and the lyric poetry of Petrarca could engage 
the gmieral admiration by addressing itself to all the 
refined and elegant affections, which the music of verse 

^ ddliBsttiU tomo ii. p. ^ M6m. poor la Vie de 
159. imiieiii*p*609« 

»»Ibid,p.m 
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'capable of exciting; but the proie^of Boocach) 
cohld procure 'readers, or hearers, only by presenting 
amusement ' to the light and unthinkingi and in that 
coarse and impoliidied age such persons could be amused 
only-l^ a licentiousness, which society would Uot at 
present tolerate ®. 

Italian poetry, which in the fourteenth century had 
been ennobled by the genius of Dante and Petrarca, was 
in the fifteenth so neglected, that it almost degenerated 
into its original rudeness. The cause assigned for this 
strange reverse of fortune by the historian of Italian lite- 
rature®*, indicates the peculiar suitableness of the time, 
in which the poetry of Provence exercised its influence 
for the improvement of the modern dialects of Europe. 
The intercourse established between Greece and Italy 
in the latter years of the fourteenth, and in the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, excited, says he, among 
the Italians such an enthusiasm for the learning of 
Greece, that all, who then aspired to the fame of letters, 
devoted themselves to this study and Italian poetry 
was cultivated by few, and with little success. If then 
the writers of Italy had not been encouraged and as- 
sisted by the Provencals, to make some efforts for the 
improvement of their native language, in the period 

These tales, licentious as they are, correcting the pexrerted taste in Latul 
he says that he had composed in conse- composition, which then proTailed, pes- 
qtience of a command, which he was suading his countrymen to imitate Cice* 
unable to resist— 6ingueii4, tome iii. to, Virgil, and Casar, rather than Apo- 
p* 82. leius, Macrobius, and Statius.— Ibid., p« 

^ Sioria della Poesia Ital., tomo ii. 439. At the reeival of ancienf Itterahne 
p« 198. such was the enthusiasm of scholars, 

Angelus Politianus, bom in Tussany that they adopted in their academical at- 
iu the year 1454, has the credit of being soeiations the practice of aasmnuig das* 
the first among the modems, not of sical appellations, for which they are said 
Greek extraction, who professed the to have pleaded example of sesoe af 
Greek language ; and his writings en- the monastics, who renounced their oim 
dried him to tm praise of the earliest and names for those of saints ; nor was riib 
most successful restorer of Latin poetry, maetice discontinued before the ^ year 
after the age of Petrarca and Dante. — 1534, when the academicians began to 

Greiwdl*8 Mem. of Politianus, &c., p. 30 assume modem distinctions— Ihid^ p« 
—37. Pietro Bembo, bom si Venice in 128* 
the year 1470, distinguidied himself by 
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proeedmg that, in which the restoration of the ancient 
classics attracted and en^ossed the attention of the 
learned, the rude dialect of modern Italy would have 
been despised and neglected as a vulgar jargon, and the 
efforts of genius would have been exclusively employed 
in the study of the languages of distant ages. But as 
evoats actually occurred, every thing favoured the im- 
provement of the modern poetry of Italy, even that very 
attachment to the study of the ancient classics, by which 
it might otherwise have been overpowered and sup- 
pressed. Before the opportunity of full gratification had 
rendered the passion for ancient literature irresistible 
and overbearing, the example of the troubadours had 
induced the Italians to try, whether their own language, 
imperfect and barbarous as it was, might not be rendered 
an instrument of refined communication ; and a few 
writers of superior endowments had actually proved to 
their countrymen, that it possessed powers of expres- 
sion, which only their genius could have discovered 
amidst so much coarseness. When the capacity of the 
language had been thus essayed, and the success of dis- 
tinguished writers had proved, that reputation might 
be acquired in this new species of composition, the ge- 
neral prevalence of the study of the ancient classics could 
but for a time withdraw the attention of scholars from 
the modem literature, and must have amply compensated 
for the interruption by correcting and informing the 
taste of the public. The revived study of Italian litera- 
ture might then attain to its full maturity, aided, instead 
of being suppressed and destroyed, by that of ancient 
lemming. Tiraboschi has accordingly remarked that 
the Italian writers of the fifteenth century just preserved 
their Uterature alive to the succeeding age, when it was 


^ Storia della Poeiia ii. p» 199. 
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not only restored to its former state, but advanced even 
to a higher degfree of improvement. 

The most illustrious patron of ancient learning in the 
fifteenth century, the celebrated Lorenzo de’ Medici, was 
however also a composer of Italian poetry, and contri- 
buted much by his own efforts to recover it from the 
barbarism, into which it had degenerated since the days 
of Retrarca. It is likewise deserving of notice®*, that in 
the latter part of this century was introduced by Sera- 
fino of Aquila the practice of pronouncing extempora- 
neous verses on a proposed subject, which is peculiar to 
the Italians. It may be further remarked, that the 
fifteenth century was among this people distinguished 
by the number and eminence of its female scholars 
From the very birth of Italian poetry the ladies had 
begun to emulate the other sex in the attention, which 
they bestowed upon it ; but the fifteenth century was 
perhaps more fruitful of female learning than all the 
preceding. Of this new class of scholars Mr. Roscoe ** 
has remarked that, if they did not greatly contribute 
towards the progress of letters, they at least rendered the 
study of languages more general, and removed the idea, 
that the acquisition was attended with any extraordinary 
difficulty. He might have added, that they brought 
the refinement of literary intercourse from the halls of 
colleges to the societies of the world. 

Not only the Provencal poetry, but also that of Italy, 
was employed almost exclusively on amorous subjects ; 
and such poetry, being addressed to that sex, whose 
influence it celebrated, would naturally dispose them 
to try, whether nature had endowed them with the qua- 
lities necessary for literary distinction. The studies of 
females, thus ^gun with the poetry, of which th^ were 

** Siaiia della Potiia Ital.^ tomo ii. pp* 218, 218. ^ Ibid., p. 239* 

41 lAfy of Lortato, vol* ii* p. 95. 
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t^e objects, did not continue to be limited 
to modem languages, but comprehended also those of 
^cieut Greece and Rome, as in the fifteenth century 
they attracted general attention. The women of Italy ", 
where the classic languages were first revived, led the 
way in this new path of ambition; those of France 
speedily followed the example of the females of the 
neighbouring peninsula; and the French ladies, iivhd 
distinguished themselves by various accomplishments 
of learning, became the general models of their sex 
throughout the other countries of Europe. 

During these two centuries, which thus formed the 
modem poetry of Italy, that of France, on the contrary, 
experienced an almost total interruption, the Romance 
of the Rose ", beg^n by William of Lorris, who died 
about the year 1260, and completed by John of Meun, 
who seems to have flourished about the year 1310, being 
superior to every other production of French poetry 
down to the reign of Francis I. The prosaic genius of 
the language and of the people appears to have then 
begun to be felt, and the time had not yet arrived, in 
which the French began to be poets by imitation. The 
poetry of the southern provinces, never excellent, had 
been the creature of local and temporary circumstances, 
and had perished with them. The functions of France 
in the general system of policy consisted, first in origi- 
nating Ae whole frame of European society, and after- 
wards in presiding over the federative combinations, 
which had been slowly and gradually developed ; and 
for these purposes a people was required possessing 
a rather than an imaginative character, delighting 

^ Meinef’s Hist of Women, vol. ii. p« poetical excellencies. The language it 
141. Lond., 1808. not at all figurative, the desctt|^i«iMi 

^ Warton’s Hist of English Poetry, excite no interest, and the metre it the 
Yol. i. p. 368.’ Lond., 1774. EYen this only characteristic of poetry.-^-Sismondiy 
poem was >gdniiiii«4 tho ingenuity of He la Hitt, du Midi de rEiffop% tome i* 
ts allegorical representations, not for its pp. 30$, 306* 
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in the familiarities of living intercourse, Stwf estrhnigM 
from the ideal contemplations of a poetic fancy. 

The language and the poetry of Spain ** were pl^Aaps 
earlier in their formation than those of Italy, but BO 
much slower in their development, that before the six- 
teenth century no display of excellence attracts the 
notice of the historian If the language was polished, 
if the versification had acquired a little more flexibility, 
if composition had been nourished by a little more of 
foreign knowledge, these advantages were more than 
compensated by the introduction of pedantry and affec- 
tation. The reign of the emperor Charles V. must be 
regarded as the period which at once excited the 
genius of the Spaniards by the animating consciousness 
of national importance, and corrected their taste by 
engaging them in a frequent intercourse with strangers. 
The prose indeed of Castile may be considered as 
having had its commencement about the same time with 
that of Italy, a collection of novels, intitled the Count 
Lucanor, having been published there about the same 
time with the Decamerone of Boccacio. The Spanish is 
however very different from the Tuscan collection, 
being composed of grave lessons of policy and morals, 
given to a serious people in the form of apologues. 

In Portugal poetry appears to have in some sort 
commenced even with the monarchy, in the middle of the 
twelfth century, and the commerce of Lisbon seems to 
have introduced into it a knowledge of the great Italian 


^ The romance of the Cirf, the hero of 
the Sponiardsi was more ancient than the 
poem of Dante by one hundred and fifty 
years. It is believed to have been com- 
posed about the middle of the twelfth 
century, aud about fifty years after the 
death of the (^reat chief, who was its 
suluect. It is described as extremely 
haiharous both in the huigua^, and in 
the versificatium Ihe title haa been 


formed from foyd, or lord, the title 8^^ 
to the Spaniard by five Moorish c^f^i 
whom he had vanquished.— De la Litt. 
du Midi, tome iii. pp« 115, 116, 149, 
150. 

Ibid., p. 252. 

^ Ibid., p. 267. 

Ibid., p. 209. 

^ Ibid., tome if* p. 267, ate. 
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poets of the fourteenth, long before they became known 
in the rest of the peninsula. The whole period however 
of the literaiy history of this country, which preceded 
the commencement of the fifteenth century, belongs 
rather to its language, than to its poetry, as its remains 
serve to illustrate little more than the formation of the 
Portuguese diction. The fifteenth century, which ex- 
panded all the energies of the national character, was 
naturally the period of the rise of the literature of Por- 
tugal; and the splendid reign of Emmanuel, which 
began only five years before its close, produced the first 
of the Portuguese poets, Bernardin Ribeyro, who has 
attained to a high reputation. The most distinguished 
of the works of Ribeyro were eclogues, probably written 
in imitation of the Italian Sannazario ; but the imitation 
seems to have been peculiarly agreeable to the taste of 
his countrymen, for pastoral composition became the 
prevailing poetry of Portugal. A romance in prose, 
written by Ribeyro, the title of which is Menim c Moga, or 
the Innocent Young Girl, is the first composition of that 
country, or indeed of the peninsula, in which an attempt 
has been made to elevate the language of prose to the 
expression of passion. Spain however, amidst some 
tasteless chroniclers, had also some biographers, who 
have been noticed with respect. 

In the same century with the works of Dante and 
Petrarca, though many years later, arose the poetry of 
England, Geoffrey Chaucer, the first English versifier, 
according to Johnson*®, who wrote poetically, and almost 

^ Di U litt. du Midi, tome iii. p. 252. during the fifteenth and sixteenth eentn* 

^Prefftce to his Dictionary. The repu* ries are an exuberance of ornament, and 
tafion of Chaucer, as an improver of our an affectation of latinity, neither of which 
versification, rests principally on the in- is found in any of the poets anterior to 
ventioD, or at least on the first adoption, Chaucer. This therefbre may be tup- 
of tbe heroic verse of Um syllables. All posed to be what Chaucer himself and 
his immediate successors speak with rap- his successors called an ornate No 

ture of the efegance and splendoiur of his poet is however in general more nee from 
diction. The cheraeteriitici of our poetiy pedantry : but the attentive lender will 
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the fin# who wrote the English language as dis- 
tinguished from the Saxon dialect, having been bom, 
accmding to the general opinion, in the year 1328, or, 
as Mr. Turner® has argued, about the year 1340. 

When Chaucer began to compose his poems, he found 
a language adequate indeed to the purposes of ordinary 
communication, but destitute of the power of expressing 
poetical conceptions; and he was compelled to seek 
additional resources® in the languages of France and 
Italy, that he might be enabled to polish the asperity of 
his own, and to enrich it with softer cadences and a 
more copious and varied phraseology. The modification, 
which the Anglo-Saxon language had already received 
from the Norman conquest of England, fitted it for re- 
ceiving further improvement from the writers of France, 
Chaucer accordingly translated, probably as his first essay 
in poetry, between seven and eight thousand lines of 
the Romance of the Rose. The English poet however, 
who had visited Italy and was personally acquainted 
with Petrarca, and probably with Boccacio, imitated also 
the writers of that country He has in particular not 

find that in the use of words of Latin to the thirteenth ceotiu^, seemed to 
derivation, most of which are common to Johnson to have used a kind of intenne* 
the French and Italian lan^j^af^es, he diate language, neither Saxon nor £ng» 
very generally prefers the inflexions of lish. Mr. Kllis, who refers the com- 
the latter, either as thinking them mure mencement of t^ English laaguura to 
sonorous, or because they are nearer to the year 1216, considers Robert of wou- 
tho original ; and that in his descriptive cester as decidedly KngUsK — Ibid., ppt 
poetry he is very fond of multiplying his 76, 97. The first according to Johnson, 
epithets, and of copying all the other who can he propwrly said to have written 
|>eculiarities of the Italian poetry, from English, was Sir John Gower, who 
which his favourite metre is unquestion- Chaucer his disciple, though he survived 
ably derived. Spenser has even descried him two years. He was priocipaUy die- 
his compositions, as ‘ the well of English tinguished by his Confemo AmantU, con- 
uadefiled.* — Ellis's Specimens of the twning nearly thirty-five thousand lines, 
Bwly English Poets, vol. i. p. 209, &c. and written at the desire of Richard II. 
Lond*, 1803. This appellation however between the years 1377 and 1393.— Tue* 
may more proi^y, with the author of net’s Hist, oi England, vol. ii. p. 482— 
the English dictionary, he given to the 49.5. 
writings of the age of Elizabeth, at which ** Ibid,, p. 500. 
time foreign infiisions had ceased to Warton's Hist of English Poatiyi 

psoduee disturbance, and one pure stream vol. i. p. 342. X«oud., 177 4. 
of maeh had at length been formed. ^ Ibid, . 

^Kol^rt ofGlcmceater, whouieleiTOd In hia Canterbury Tika he eaOs 
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fi:om the celebrated, fxrose wcn^ ^ JBec- 
.'tiMHO the desigQ.»of his Canterbury Ttdes but he^hes 
aihouctenposed his poem, iutitled the Knight’s- Tall in 
- imitation i^’thesTheseid of the same writer, a poem pre- 
served by hs authwr from the flames, when, in his admi- 
ration- of the superior poetry of Petrarca, he. condemned 
the rest to destruction. Though however Chaucer was 
an imitator, he imitated with the originality of a master. 
The poetic beauties, which he borrowed, he has im- 
proved ; and in his collection of tales he has not only 
invented a more natural, and a more convenient occasion, 
for their supposed recital, than that which had been 
employed by Boccacio, but he has also contrived to 
render all his characters completely British, presenting 
no indication of a foreign origin. 

As the poetry of Chaucer has now passed generally into 
oblivion, though detached passages may still be read with 
other gratification than that of mere curiosity, he cannot 
be placed in comparison with the great masters of Italian 
poetry, who at once established themselves in the first 
line of composition, and fixed the language of their 
country. But the English language was in his time 
far less -formed, than that of Italy was in the time of 
Dante, who had in this respect little more to do, than to 
choose among the numerous dialects of his country, and 
could even then foresee that, for the purposes of compo- 
sition, thp vulgar doquenw would soon gain ascendency 
over the .more learned dialect, which was still cherished 
in the,, intercourse of scholars. The language of Eng- 
■land,, whichiin the time of Chaucer was but struggling 
[into being from the union of the Saxon and Norman 
•diel§fts,,eppems to have had another function, than that 

bante *^e Viae poet of Florence,’ and .... tlie lauieat poefe 

ium, Petraroa he *.00 whos rhetorUce eiMtte 

deecribee oa Enlummed all Italie of poe^ie« 

Wartoxi,vd.ip.m 
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®f poetical composition. Capable of eK^ssbg ^ith 
^ergy the most sublime conceptions, but not easily 
supplying the flowing numbers of poetry, it nflght indeed 
become by its intrinsic vigour the language of- the 
Muses, but seems to have been naturally more filled to 
communicate with precision and force the principles o£ a 
profound philosophy, and thus to dispose writers rather 
to* exercise themselves in the disquisitions of reasoning, 
than to indulge themselves in the play of imagination^ 
The three languages indeed, which have been chiefly 
considered, appear to have had three distinct and appro- 
priate functions in the general system. The language 
of Italy, abounding in the softest combinations of sound, 
seems to have been particularly qualified for poetical 
composition ; that of France, prosaic in its structure, 
but expressive and epigrammatic, may be considered as 
the dialect of the intercourses of life ; and that of Eng- 
land, energetic and copious, but little modified by prin- 
ciples of harmony, and little subtilised by the habits of 
personal communication, may be regarded as specially 
applicable to the graver investigations of the social 
order. 

The early poetry of England, as in Italy and France, 
experienced a long interruption, though from a peculiar 
cause. It was not suppressed, as in Italy, by the preva- 
lent study of the ancient classics, nor, as in France, by 
the character of the language and of the people ; but it 
was overwhelmed and lost amidst the agitations of civil 
contention. In the struggles of the rival families of 
York and Lancaster for the possession of the Crown, the 
charms of poetry were neglected and forgotten, and its 
English history from Chaucer to Spensef, or thtCugh 
nearly three centuries, is almost a blank. Lydgate in- 
deed, who cannot have been bom later than the year 
1375, deserves to be noticed, not for his verbose and 
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iaw^d poetry, but bfecause®’, be added much to the 
eo^usoess'of our language, and is the first of those, 
'^hdaSi possess perspicuity of phrase to a merely 

modeeii reader. 

f'be Succession of poetry, suspended in England, was 
however ttiaintained by a series of distinguished writers 
in the neighbouring kingdom of Scotland. In this series 
we find Dunbar®*, a writer of the latter part of the fif- 
teenth and the earlier part of the sixteenth century, who 
was according to Mr. Ellis the greatest poet produced 
by Scotland, when he published his treatise. The lan- 
guage of Scotland was not in this period considerably 
different from that of England, though it afterwards 
deviated into a separate dialect, as the usages of the 
living speech were successively adopted by the writers 
of that country. Originally it had been composed of 
similar elements, the Danish language having been not 
very different from the Saxon, and the frequent commu- 
nication with France having in this respect supplied the 
place of the Norman conquest of England. The two 
languages®® seem to have attained their greatest similarity 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, or in the very 
age of Chaucer. 

' While a beginning was thus given to the poetry of 
England, Wicliffe published the first English translation 
of the sacred scriptures, and thus, by an important work, 
which attracted very general attention, gave a character 
to its proise. Remarkably different in this respect has 
b^n the fortune of England from those of Italy and 
Frhiu^ Among the Itaihins prose composition was ren« 

Wk iL: ^ 62. VII. of S&gUnd | Hio Utter U « ttiordi 

^ He wu bom a^out the year 1463. allegory, the obie^ of vrliichU to show 
HU most admired works are the ThUUe the gradual and mi>erceptible inilueuce 
and 4he Rate, «ad itha Golden Terge. of love, which even the golden tasget of 

stii tb e se ^oa-eetaiposed fuc reason cannot alvraye cepelw«^|Uli«| voL i. 
the marriage of Janiei IV. of Scotland ]pp. 377, 3S3< — 337. 
ydfSb. Margaret eldest daughter of Henry ^ Ibid., p. 396. 
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di^red, popular by a collection of taka, in:whicli 
was employed to embellish licentiousness; nor perhaps 
where the gratification of poetry was so easily supplied, 
would any other means have been sufficiraitly attractive. 
In France the prosaic character of the language 'pre- 
sented a strong discouragement to poetical composition, 
and the nation seems to have spontaneously applied itself 
to that species of literature, in which alone it appears to 
have been enabled to excel. In England, where the ele- 
ments of poetical composition existed, but not very easily 
susceptible of an agreeable form, a translation of the 
sacred scriptures at once furnished a standard of the lan- 
guage of prose®®, and deeply imprinted in the minds of 
the people a knowledge of the most important truths. 
The English reformer was bom in the year 1324, and in 
the year 1380 published his translation. 

The improvement of literature gave occasion to a revo- 
lution in the philosophy of Europe, which, by weakening 
the authority of Aristotle, prepared the mind for the 
future exercise of its powers of enquiry. At the close 
of the thirteenth century the tenets of that philosopher 
had been so intimately combined with the doctrines of 
Christianity in the scholastic philosophy, that his autho- 
rity was classed by Christian teachers even with that of 
the evangelists themselves. This incongruous mixture of 
pagan philosophy and revealed truth, which had been 
useful in training the reviving genius of Europe to acute 
disputation, had been at length so systematised by suc- 
cessive rcasoners, that it shackled the powers of the 
human mind, and a new school of philosophy became 
necessary for vindicating the liberty of human reason. 
Europe was not then prepared for the independent exer- 

Mr* Turner has rsmarked that, with of WicJhifK weJI 

a small deflfms of attonlion, we may still laiiun, which is nowused.-i-Hiiti iff 
road ami umlerstaiid the New Tvstameat lonc^ fol. li. p. 7^ 
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|fiiittlUes>ol. meii> ami die noranii 
Q««Ul bortlepesed onlf by scttiagtup a-Hvali* *i« 
the aioeient {^cfio^yiwsaei 
PiatQ.iAa4)<Ari«totle^ characterised re5peotivdyd>yt4}iua« 
lities^iby W&ich they were not cnly cUstin^tahechibttt' ! 
evfsa.iQpptraated. ^The former, lofty in speculatiim^aiiidi 
eloqimnt in diction, but not very precise in reasoniilig'j 
captivated those who delighted in the contemplation -of 
grand and elevated objects, though very often imperfectly 
presented to their comprehension. The latter, acute, 
perspicuous, and practical, gratified all those, who were 
desirous of exercising and improving their intellectual 
powers, especially as his philosophy, not limited, like 
that of Plato, to the more sublime subjects of meditation, 
embraced the whole circle of the knowledge of the ancient 
world. These njen naturally divided the mental empire 
of the world, the speculative attaching themselves to the 
eloquent mysticism of Plato, the argumentative ranging 
themselves under the subtilty of Aristotle. The lively 
fancy of the Greeks accordingly preserved in the eastern 
empire a predilection for the former, while the latter was 
long regarded with exclusive veneration by the more 
sober reasoners of the west. 

The . introduction of platonism into western Europe wa» 
therefore a consequence of that of Grecian literature, 
Barlaam the Calabrian monk, who instructed Petrarca 
in f l^e Greek language, read with him the writings at 
Qm^e of ^omer and of* Plato, for the latter of whom the 
poetf^peived an enthusiastic veneration, which strongly 
ind|;|fp^^: the .chara<^r of his own compositions. Uis 
I ^d , authority attracted to the platonic phi- 
losophy, j|he#teotum: of the most enlightened persons np 
Italy, especially of the Medici, from whom it received 
the ipi^t .j^|fe^iyal protection. Its formal revival was 
begoo by Cosmo de’ Medici about the middle of 
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£fibteakii leentei^', ^ ^ iustitutioa 
academjs^tite aale-purpose of whiobrwaij'thd 
dootnne ibf- Pikto. Co^ao had boos 
ostayUsiunmt bf his conversations 
Hethdj aiGreek'philosopher, who was oae bf tlte perils 
dekgatedhjir the Greek government to the ooefncil 
, bled first at Ferrara, and afterwards at Fk«eflOe,'On’^fli« 
proposal of uniting the Greek and Latin churches.' ’Lo^ 
renzo, the grandson of Cosmo, was carefully educated in 
the same system, and a poetical abstract of the doctrines 
of Plato attests the proficiency, which he had made in this 
study. With the design of attracting more attention to 
his favourite philosophy, he renewed the solemn annua! 
feasts to the memory of the philosopher, which had beett 
celebrated from the time of his death to that of the desiths 
of his disciples Photinus and Porphyrius, but had then 
been discontinued during twelve centuries. By this in- 
stitution, which subsisted several years, the philosophy 
of Plato was maintained in the highest estimation. It 
can indeed scarcely be believed in the present agC, that 
the enthusiasm of a speculative system of philosophy 
could have led any one to prefer a pagan religion td 
Christianity, and yet George Gemisthius Pletho^ de- 
clared his persuasion, that paganism would soon gain hb 
ascendency over the religious both of Christ and Of 
Mohammed. ’ 

It is a curious fact, that a very distinguished '^rSbn ' 
at this very time supported by powerful protectibri thc ' 
cause of Aristotle, as ifito maintain a temporary balance ' 
of the two systems. Nicholas V., the pontiff most’ffiii-'*' 
tingnished by his love of learning, was advanced to^tP 
papacy ha the year 1447, but a few years beftw 

*' Ilatro^ Ufe of LtfRiKO, vol. i. * Hirt. S* la PhaosOpliie 

35, &C. par Bi^, tome ii. pp. lilt < 

ISlC. 
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I^Opl^ifoUiiUBKi^r t])ie doiRinion of the Turks^ antltwas^a 
§treppiat|R .pRteonf? of those Greeks, who favoured the 
of, that philosopher- 

seitvile adnaimtion, with which the tenets, of 
Aristojde - had long been reverenced, could not be more 
speedily dissipated, thsm by the establishment of a rival 
preteashm; nor could the human mind have been more 
ed^tually prepared for the independent exertion of its 
powers, than by being exercised in the discussion of the 
comparative merits of the two ancient philosophers. 
With this discussion accordingly the history of the mo- 
dem philosophy®^ has been considered as having com- 
menced. Nor was the emancipation of the hummi mind 
obstructed by the new doctrine, for the philosophy of 
Plato did not long maintain its credit. The extravagan- 
cies®® of some of the new disciples of his school soon dis- 
paraged the doctrine of their master. Ficino himself, 
who had been educated by the direction of Cosmo, for the 
special purpose of supporting his projected academy, and 
was under Lorenzo the great champion of the new school 
of platonism, has exhibited remarkable instances of 
philosophical absurdity. The mystical and fanciful phi- 
losophy of Plato was indeed naturally less fitted than 
the contentious dogmas of Aristotle, to seize the human 
mind with a firm and lasting grasp ; and therefore, 
though it served to weaken the dominion of the other 
doctrine, it was not strong enough to impose its own 
authority. 

The preparatory processes of the modem philosophy 
were complete, when the restoration of platonism had 
disposed the human mind to assert its powers. Many 
years however elapsed, before an efibrt was made to 

^ Hilt. la Fbtloiophie Moderse RoKoe’i Lif© of Lorenxoi voU i. pp* 

par Bohlf, tom© iL pp. 44. 45« 1G8) 1G9, 

^ Ibkl.i!p. 108 . 
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estaWisli new principles of philo^phy, this' feeing! 
first done in the latter part of the sixteenth by 

Jordano Bruno*®; nor was it made with nhdcefSfi' dtftil 
Bacon, in the year 1620, gave to the world hfe N6ium 
Orgamm^, or new instrument of philosophy, WhJih'letfeto 
at the close of two centuries, amidst all fbeir ‘varkrtts 
acquisitions, is still quoted with respect, as containing 
principles, which these have only served to illustrate and 
confirm. 


^ Jordano Bruno, bom at Nola in the 
territory of Naples, was a Dominican 
motik. In tlie year 1585 he attacked the 
Aristotelic doctrine publicly at Paris with 
a great number of philosophical theses ; 
and in the year 1598 he was burned at 
Rome by the Inquisition as a heretic and 
apostate, and for having violated his vows, 
lie does not indeed appear to have 
embraced the religion of Protestants; 
but he entertained doubts in regard to 
tmnsobstautiation and the immaculate 
conception, as also in respect to mapj 


other articles of religions belief, and he 
inveighed with severity against the igno- 
rance and vices of the monka.'^Buhle, 
tome ii. pp. 604 — 609. 

^ Tliis new instrument was indnction 
from experiments, which Bacon com* 
pared to the mariner’s compass, zdl former 
discoveries in the arts and sciences re- 
sembling only those, which navigators 
could accompiuh by coasting the shores 
of the ancient continent, or crossing some 
small and inland seas. 
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